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1. Coat Colour in Greyhounds. 

By Adair Dighton, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S. 

[Animal Breeding Research Department, University 
of Edinburgh.] 

[ liaceived October 13, 1922 1 Read February 0, 1923.] 

Some months ago, my friend Mr, J, R. Robertson, knowing 
that I was interested in both the problems of Heredity and in 
Greyhounds, suggested that I should make extractions of their 
various coat colours from the stud books, and tabulate them on a 
definite plan with a view to ascertaining whether the results 
accorded with Mendelian principles and with previous data 
obtained by him from direct experiment. At the time Mr, 
Robertson suggested this, I was too busy with other affairs to 
undertake it, but at the end of the last coursing season 1 began 
what has been a hard but f^iimtingly interest!^ work. 

By way of preface, I should explain that the National Coursing 
Club is the ruling body in the coursing world, and under its 
direction the Greyhound Stud Book is issued annually, A rule 
of the Club stipulates that every litter of greyhounds must be 
registered within two months of the date of whelping, with the 
names of the sire and dam, and the colour ('subject to coriection 
within six months of the date of whelping), sex, and number of 
the puppies. In this way there is in the Greyhound Btud Book of 
the present day an authentic record of eveiy greyhound born. 

Proc, Zool. Soc. — 1^23, No. I. 1 
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From the point of view of accuracy in the present statistics it 
is unfortunate that colour registration should have to be made 
at so early an age, for there is no doubt that in many cases 
colour changes with age, and there may be, in fact are, cases in 
which the colour would have been registered differently had the 
date of registration been postponed. There is one other point 
to which I would draw your attention. Under the heading of 
“ Registration Regulations” there is the following instruction: — 

“ It is not desirable to register a colour which is not seen 
by the judge when following the dogs. Thus it often 
happens that a black dog has an insignificant patch of white 
on his chest, it may be a few white hairs on the tip of his 
tail or a white toe. The entry of such a dog as black and 
white simply leads to confusion, and should be avoided.” 

From the practical standpoint this is an excellent rule, but it is 
not conducive to that accuracy in description which is of such 
vital importance when dealing with colour from a scientific or 
statistical point of view. 

Bearing these points in mind. I began with tlie Grey- 
hound Stud Book for the year 1907, and have worked through the 
fifteen succeeding volumes up to, and including, that pub- 
lished in 1921. In this way the records of 16,260 litters have 
been examined and the colours of 25,767 whelps have been 
tabulated. The pigmentary factors of greyhounds resemble those 
of other animals in that they consist of black, chocolate (known 
as red), and yellow. In addition, the greyhound has a composite 
colour known as brindle, which is due to a pattern factor 
combining with one, or more, of the other colours. The results, 
generally, may be taken to represent the actual colours of the 
various individuals, but personal observation shows that there 
are certain discrepancies. Thus there are blacks, so registered, 
that show brindle markings, and the returns do not differentiate, 
in the majority of cases, between red and fawn, the usual descrip- 
tion being “ red or fawn,” which explains why it has been 
necessary for me to group these two colours together under one 
heading. Pure albinism of the skin and hair is very rare, but 
partial albinism is common io the pied patterns. Other colours, 
or combinations of colours, such as blue-brindle, blue-fawn, black- 
brindle, etc., are <tften met with, but these are too ambiguous to 
be taken into account and are not included in my figures. 

Take first the matings of black to black. On the assumption 
that black and blue are dominant over all other coat colours, 
the blacks can be of two kinds : pure dominant blacks, containing 
nothing but black factors, and impure dominant blacks, con- 
taining one black factor and one alternative factor, which may 
be eith^er brindle, or red, or fawn. Now, though pure dominants 
do occur in all colours, they are rare. Greyhounds are bred 
for speed and work. Colour is a minor consideration, and of the 
thousands of dogs born, only a very small percentage of them 
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ever stand at stud, and, of these, only very few have a sufficient 
number of mates upon which an assumption of pure dominance 
could be based. For these reasons it may be taken that the 
parents concerned in the 500 black to black matings were impure 
dominants in gametic composition. The 500 matings yi(dded 
3603 whelps, and, on the basis of the classical Mendelian ratio 
of 3:1, the expectation is that there would be 2700 blacks to 
900 brindles, red or fawns, and whites. The observed results 
gave 2697 blacks and blues to 906 brindles, red or fawns, and 
whites. 

Ill tlie black to blue matings, of which there were 231, there wei^e 
1 338 whelps, and the expectation is the same as in tlie black to 
black matings : namely, three blacks and blues to one other colour. 
This would give 1003 blacks and blues to 335 brindles, red or 
fawns, and whites. The actual results were 998 to 340. 

These figures clearly establisli the premise that black is the 
epistatic colour, and is dominant over all others. 

Take next the matings of black to briudle. The case here 
is one of an irnpiiie dominant to a recessive, so that the 
resulting offspring should be an equal number of impure domi- 
nants and of recessives. That is to say, there should be an equal 
number of blacks and blues to brindles, red or fawns, and whites. 
The number of whelps in the 500 matings w&h 3053, so that there 
should Jiave been 1526 of each. The actual result was 1533 
blacks and blues to 1520 brindles, red or fawns, and whites. 

In the black to red or fawn matiugs the case is again one 
of impure dominant to recessive. Again equ.ality would be 
expected, so that of 3039 whelps there should be 1519 of each. 
TJie actual result was 1525 : 1514. 

These figures still further conclusively prove tlmt black is 
epistatic to brindle and to red or fawn. 

Take now the blue matings, I have taken up the black 
to blues. Ill the blue to brindle matings the case is one of 
impure dominant to recessive, and the expected result from 
1293 whelps would, therefore, be 646 blacks and blues to 646 
brindle, red or fawns, and whites. The actual result was 
649 : 644, 

Blue and red or fawn matings fall into the same scheme, and 
from 1822 whelps the result should have been 911 : 911, wliereas 
it was actually 915 ; 907. 

The blue to blue matings only numbered 25, and resulted in 
132 whelps* Here the sclWme is impure dominant to impure 
dominant, which should give 3 blues and blaoks to 1 brindle, 
red or fawn, and white. The expected result was therefore 
99 blues and blacks to 33 brindles, red or fawns, and whites. 
The observed result was 93 to 39. 

In the table it will be seen that in these matings there were 
6 blacks and 1 black and white, and tliis, or these, raise a 
difficulty. Blue is undoubtedly a dilute black, and the previous 
small incidence of blues clearly shows that if there is a special 
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dilution factor, it cannot be epistatic to the saturation factor. 
In these circumstances it must be recessive, and being so, there 
should be no blacks in the blue to blue matings. Yery possibly 
the blacks were dark blues verging on black, but, anyhow, the 
blue to blue matings are too few to form a reliable guide. 

Turning next to the brindle and brindle matings. On the 
hypothesis that brindle is recessive to black and blue and domi- 
nant over rod or fawn and white, there should be no blacks or 
blues from brindle to brindle matings. Theoretically, with the 
blackness stiipped off, tlie brindles become dominant or, as 
dominants are rare, itnpiu*e dominant to tlie recessive red or 
fawns and whites. Thus the mating is one of impure dominant 
to impure dominant, and the expected result from 2829 wljelps 
would be 2121 brindle to 707 red or fawns and whites. The 
actual result was ;■!() blacks and blues : 2118 brindles and 681 
red or fawns and whites. 

The 30 blacks wei'e made up of 14 blacks ; 9 block and w^hites ; 
6 blues and 1 blue and white. The error of deviation is so 
small that 1 think it may bo laid dowri to inaccuracy of 
description. 

In the case of brindle to red or fawn, there were 2932 whelps, 
and as it was a case of impure dominant to recessive the expec- 
tation was that thei*e would be equality or 1466 brindles to 
1466 red or fawns and whites. The actual result was 1465 to 
1458, but there were, in addition, 9 blacks, which once again, 
though unsatisfactory, must be attributed to descriptive error. 

The last of the more simple results are reached in the matings 
between red oi* fawn and red or fawn. On the hypothesis that 
red or fawn are hypostatic to everything but white, the expec- 
tation is that there would lie no colours in the 2925 wlielps but 
red or fawns and a few whites. Actually, the figures observe<l 
were 10 blacks, blues and brindles: 2910 red or fawns and 
5 whites. The incidence of the epistatic colours black, blue, and 
brindle is so low that one is justified in assuming that their 
pjesence in tliis mating is duo to personal error rather than to 
genetics. 

Reviewing the above results, I think I have proved that 
greyhound coat colours follow the sequence of black, which is 
epistatic, blue, brindle, red or fawn, and white, wliich is hypostatic, 
and that, secondly, blue is a dilute black. 

From supplemental^ statistics I find that there are undoubtedly 
pure dominants for both black and brindle, and, as 1 have sliown, 
red or fawns breed true, which is invariably the case with a 
recessive character. Thus it follows that if such were of any 
practical use to the coursing man, he would have no difficulty in 
establisliiiig piu'e breeding strains of either black, brindle, red 
or fawn. 

I now turn to the secondary results of the matings, and these 
are somewhat more complicated than the primary data already 
discussed. 
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In the black to black matings, if the blacks are taken as 
impure dominants and of two sorts : 

(1) blacks carrying a brimlle factor as recessive, 

(2) blacks carrying a red or fawn factor as recessive, 

and the incidence of both blacks are equally numerous, the ratio 
arising should be: — black, 12 : brindle, 3 : red or fawn, 1. 
Further, if every black dog or bitch carried both brindle and led 
or fawn factors, the incidence would be the same, as red or fawn 
could only apj^eav in the absence of brindle. 

It will be observed that the incidence of black came out cor- 
rectly in the black to black and blue to blue matings, but in the 
place of the brindles being in the ratio of three to one red or fawns, 
the colours are almost equally distributed in the black to black 
matings, whereas in the blue to blue matings the red or fawns 
aie almost twice as numerous as the brindles. These results 
cannot be explained by the law of probability, based on the inter- 
action of factors arising out of the hypothesis, already proved, 
that brindle is dominant over red or fawn. 

Ill the mating of black to brindle, the Mendelian expectation 
is : — black, 4 : brindle 3, red or fawn 1 ; and the 3053 whelps 
should therefore give 1526 blacks : 1145 brindles and 381 red or 
fawns and whites. The observed results gave 1533 blacks and 
blues: 1018 brindles and 484 red or fawns and whites. 

Here the results are sufficiently close — having regard to the 
fact that the actual incidence of the recessive factors in the 
DR blacks is unknown — to be taken as in accordance with 
probability. 

On the other band, the Stud Book returns for black to red or 
fawn show, as reganls the incidence of brindles and red or fawn, 
a totally unexpected result. In the 3039 whelps the expectetl 
result was that there would be 1519 blacks: 789*5 brindles and 
789*5 red or fawns; whereas the actual result was 1525 blacks; 
492 brindles, and 1007 red or fawn and whites. At the moment 
the explanation of these figures is beyond me, but 1 think it is 
worth noting that in the black to black matings the incidence of 
brindles and rod or fawns is practically equal, and the same holds 
true in the black to blue matings. In the black to brindle and 
the black to red or fawn matings there is again a similarity, as 
ill the former the ratio of brindle to red or fawn is as 2 to 1, 
whilst in the latter the ratio is practically reversed. This may 
be nothing more than a coincidence of figures, but somehow I 
think it holds the key to the explanation. My own idea was 
that black carries a factor which produces!' either brindle or red 
according as to the factor introduced by the other parent, but 
if this were so, in the black to red or fawn matings there 
should be no brindles, whereas there were actually 492 in 
3039 whelps. 

In passing to the mixed colours, it is interesting to note that 
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throughout the series the misted combinetions very generally 
follow the same incidence of ratio as the whole colours with 
which they are associated. 

Let me now devote a few words to the mixed matings — that is 
to say, the pied colours, in which white plays a leading part 
on both sides. These unions, on the whole, fall into line with 
those of inelanistic character. One would have expected a higher 
incidence of whites in these matings, but it is interesting and 
important to note that in the red or fawn and white to red 
and fawn and white, the liypostatic colours in the scale, there 
are more whites than in any other matings. It seems probable 
that the mixed colours tend to segregate into the conditions of 
melanism and alVdnism of the skin and hair, giving 1 whole 
colour : 2 mixed colours : 1 white. When we recall the instruc- 
tion concerning the registration of colours, it is self evident 
that there is a very appreciable chance that some mixed colours 
are nearly white. This being so, there should be about 3 mixed 
to 1 whole colour in the pied matings. 

Adding the “white’' to the “pied" in the whole series, it 
will be found that the total is 2413 “pied" and white to (589 
whole colours, which gives a ratio of 3-5 to 1, which is sufficiently 
close for all practical purposes. 

In conclusion, I must thank Mr. Robertson for all the 
help he has given me in drawing up this paper and Mr. Martin 
Duncan, our Librarian, for his kindness in furnishing me with 
what references on the subject tin re are. 


Bli.CK X Hiaok. 

Matings. 500. 
Wheljis. <?0O8. 

Bk. 1007 
BkW. 790 


WHOLE COLOUR MATINGS. 


Be. 196 Bd. 314 R. or F 271 
BeW. 98 BdW. 102 R. or FW. 13S 


W. 21 


2408 294 476 


409 21 


2097 


900 


Erp^ciatiotu 2700 


900 


Bxacjc X Blub. 

Matings. 231. 

Whelps. 1838. 

Bk. 616 Be. 226 Bd. 112 U or F. 162 W. 7 

BkWMlS BeW. 38 BdW. 32 RorFW. 27 


784 264 144 189 7 


908 

l^jfpectation. 1003*5 


340 

334 
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Bliok X Beutule. 

Matings. 600. 
Whelps. 8063. 


Bk. 1116 

Be. 128 

Bd. 669 

R. or P. 395 

W. 18 

RkW. 258 

BeW. 37 

BdW. 149 

lUorFW. 89 


1378 

160 

1018 

484 

18 


1633 


1520 


Expectation, 

1626 


1526 


BiacK X Red or Fawe. 




Matings. 500. 
Whelps. 8039. 





Bk. 1130 

Re. 146 

Bd. 400 

R. or F. 877 

W. 15 

BkW. 223 

BeW. 17 

MW. 92 

R. orFW. 130 


1.362 

163 

492 

1007 

16 


1525 


1514 


Expectation. 

1519 


1519 


Btrs X Blue. 





0^ eo 

.11 





Bk. 6 

Be. 76 

Bd. 12 

R. or F. 23 

W. - 

BkW. 1 

BeW. 10 

BdW. 1 

R. or FW. 3 


7 

86 

13 

26 



93 


89 


Expectation. 

99 


99 


Blub x Beinulb. 





Matings. 213. 
Whelps. 1293. 





Bk. 369 

Be. 176 

Bd. 349 

B. or F. 189 

W. 2 

BkW. 73 

BeW. 32 

BdW, 74 

K.orFW. 30 


442 

207 

423 

219 

2 


648 


644 


Expectation, 

646 


646 


Blue x Red or Fawh. 




Matings. 291. 
Whelps. 1823. 





Bk. 619 

Be. 248 

Bd. 164 

R. or F. 698 

W. 6 

BkW. 116 

BeW. 81 

BdW. 60 

R.orFW. 89 


686 

380 

314 


6 


016 


907 


Expectation, 

on 


911 
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Bbindxe X Hbindle. 

Matings. 500. 
Whelps. 2829. 


Bk. 14 

Be. 6 

Bd. 1898 

R. or F. 527 

W. 18 

BkW, 9 

BeW. 1 

BdW. 220 

R. or FW. 139 


23 

7 

2118 

063 

18 


30 

2118 


681 

Expectation^ 

0 

2121 


707 

Beikdle X Red 

or Fawn. 




Matings, 500. 
Whelps, 2932. 





Bk. 9 

Be. ~ 

Bd. 1343 

R. or F. 1287 

W. 4 

BkW. — 

BeW. — 

BdW. 122 

R.orFW. 167 


9 

— 

1406 

1454 

4 


9 

1406 


1468 

Expectation, 

0 

1460 


1460 

Red or Fawn X Red or Fawn. 




Matings. 600. 
Whelps. 2926. 





Bk. 2 

Be. 2 

Bd. 1 

R. or P. 2600 

W. 6 

BkW. 4 

BeW. 1 

BdW. — 

R. or FW. 360 


6 

3 

1 

2910 

6 


10 


2910 

6 

Expectation. 

0 


2920 

6 


MIXED COLOUR 

MATINGS. 


Black and White X Black and White. 



Matings. 100. 
Whelps. 632. 





Bk. 92 

Be. 16 

Bd. 24 

R. or F. 32 

W. 4 

BkW. 280 

BeW. 12 

BdW'. 66 

R. or FW. 16 


372 

28 

80 

48 

4 


400 


132 


JBacpeetatioH, 

399 


133 


Black and White X Bbindle and White. 



Matings. 100. 
Whelps. 562. 





Bk. 48 

Be. 16 

Bd. 64 

R. or F. 44 

W. 4 

BkW. 176 

BeW. 82 

BdW. 116 

R. or FW. 52 


224 

48 

180 

96 

4 

r 

272 


280 


Expectation. 

276 


276 
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Black and Writs X Red or Fawh and White. 

Mating^;. 100. 

WbelpB. 664. 


Bk. 72 

Be. 10 

Bd. 22 

R. or F. 52 

W. 22 

BkW. 184 

BeW. 14 

BdW. 78 

R. or FW. 110 


256 

24 

100 

162 

22 


280 


284 


ISxpectation, 

262 


282 


Blue and White Matieus too few to be used. 


Bbieple and White X Bbindle and White. 


Matinge. 100. 
Whelps. 430. 





Bk. — 

Be. — 

Bd. 50 

R. or F. 84 

W. 6 

BkW. — 

BeW. — 

BdW. 270 

R. or FW. 71 


— 

- 

320 

105 

5 



320 


110 

Expectation. 


321 


107 

Bkinple and White X Kep or Fawe and White. 


Matings. 1(X). 
Whelps. 602. 





Bk. 8 

Be. 8 

ltd. 33 

R. ov F. 68 

W. 20 

BkW. 14 

BeW. 4 

BdW. 22U 

K. or FW. 128 


22 

12 

252 

196 

20 



252 


216, 

Expectation. 0 

0 

251 


251 

Rep or Fawh and White X Ubp or Fawh and White. 


Matings. 100. 
Whelps. 631. 





Bk. — 

Be. — 

Bd. - 

K. or F. 63 

W. 62 

BkW — 

BeW. 1 

BdW\ 2 

K. or FW, 613 


— 

1 

2 

566 

02 

Expectation. 0 

0 

0 

560 

62 
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2. A Note on the Zoaea of a Land-Crab, Cardisoma armatum. 
By H. Graham Cannon, B.A., F.Z.S. 

[Received October 24, 1922 : Bead March 6, 1923.] 

(Text-figures 1-6.) 

Among the Land-Orabs it is known that the females of the 
genera Gecareoidea and Gecardnus resort to the sea in order that 
the young a4]uatic larvte, on hatching from the eggs, may swim 
away into the water. According to Moreira [1912] ripe females 
of Cardisoma guanhumi also resort to salt or brackish water for 
this purpose, whereas, according to Caiman [1909% neither 
Ortmann nor Andrews observed any specimens of the Ca/rdisoma 
hirtipes in the neighbourhood of the sea. 

During September 1922 a female land-crab of the species 
(7. armatiim Hei'klots, kept in captivity in the Society's Gardens, 
was noticed to be carrying a large mass of eggs underneatli the 
abdomen. The eggs proved, on examination, to be fertile, nnd in 
a late stage of development. It was obviously of interest to find 
out whether the eggs of this species would hatch in fresh or in 
salt w^ater. 

Some eggs were removed from the female and placed in pure 
artificial sea-water, while others were placed in tap-water. A 
third lot were put into brackisli water made of equal parts of sea- 
water and tap-water. The next day all the eggs appeared healthy, 
and the embryos in most showed a fairly regular heart-beat. 
After tw^o days those eggs in the tap-water liad become oj>aque, 
more especially in the central part of the egg, while those in 
brackish water and sea- water appeared to be developing normally. 
After three days many of the sea-water eggs hatched out and the 
young appeared quite vigorous. In the brackish water only a 
few hatched out, but these also appeared quite healthy. In the 
fresh water sonm of the eggs had burst the shell, but the young 
had disintegrated. It appears very probable from this that 
<7. armcUttni also resorts to the sea, or at least to brackish water 
for spawning-purposes. 

The Isrvse only survived a few days after hatching and did not 
develop further, although they were being offered the diatom 
Nitiiischia as food. It could not be seen whether the larvse were 
actually taking the diatoms into their stomachs* 

The larv® were typical Brachyuran zosese. The frontal spine 
slopes downwards and then curves upwards, and ends by re- 
curving down again (text-fi^. 1). There is a pair of lateral spines 
projecting outwards and slightly forwards (text-fig. 2). All the 
spines of the carapace are simple. The antenme are very simple 
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(text-figs, 3 <fe 4) and the second antenna does not bear a lateml 
spinous process (text-fig. 4). The 1st abdominal segment bears 
at eaoh side a short forwardly directed spine, the other segments 
being unarmed (text-fig. 2), The endopodite of the 1st maxilliped 
is five-jointed, the second joint being the longest (text-fig. 5), 
The exopodites of the 1st and 2nd niaxillipeds end in a group of 
four short-pointed setae arranged side by side (text-fig. 5). There 
is a large branched pigment-spot on the ventral si<le of the 
abdomen between each pair of segments and a small circular 
patch of pigment on the distal end of the protopodite of the 
1st maxilliped (text-tigs. 1 <fe 2). 

Comparison with the description given by Moreira [1912] for 


Text-tigure 1. 



Lateral aspect of 1st zoa?a of Cardi- 
soma armatum. X 88. 


Text-figure 2. 



Doi’hal aspect of 1st zoaea of Cardin 
soma amiatum, X 88. 


the zofiea of guanhmni shows only one marked diflference. In 
C. gamihumi it is stated that the cephalothorax is provided solely 
with a dorsal spine, the anterior and lateral spines being absent. 
Between two such nearly related forms as €, guanhunii and 
C, armadum it would not be expected that such a difiference would 
occur. However, the figures illustrating Moreira’s paper suggest 
that a re-examination of the South-American form might be 
desirable. 

An account of the 1st zosea of Gelaaimi^s by Hyman [1920] 
indicates a close similarity with the zoaea of (7. armatxm. In this 
form, however, there are no lateral spines on the cephalothorax, 
although the anterior spine is present. 
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Among twenty or thirty larvae preserved for examination it 
was noticed that two specimens dillered from the rest in the form 
the 1st and 2nd maxillipeds. In these two specimens the 
gXopodites, instead of ending in four short spines as in all other 
gpecimens, ended in a brush of four plumed hairs, each about the 
jength of the remainder of the endopodite. In both (7. gaanhumi 

Text-figure 3. 



Text-figure 4. 



2nd antenna. 


Text-figure 5. 



l8t and 2nd raaxilliped^i 
fsean from inside. 


Text-figure 6. 



and in Gelasimus the exopodites of the maxillipeds normally end 
in a similar structure. It cannot be said with any degree of 
certainty what this represents. It may be that in these two 
specimens the 1st zoiea has already developed characters that 
would normally appear on a later instar, but, as no specimen was 
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reared to the second larval stnge, this cannot be verified, It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Miss Webb [1919], in 
the larvte of Upogebia^ found two distinct forms. The diflference 
in this case concerned the number of exopodites furnished with 
swimming setie occurring on the thoracic legs, and became first 
evident at the commencement of the 2nd larval stage. Possibly 
tlie case recorded liere is an analogous case of polymorphism. 
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3. On the Linguatulid Arachnid Raillietiella furcocerca 
[Diesing, 1835] Sainbon, 1922. By George S. 
Giglioli, M.D. Pisa. 

[Received November 1, 1922 : Bead February 6, 1923.] 

This species was described by Diesing in 1835 under the name 
of Pentastoma furcocercum^ from specimens collected by Natterer 
in South America. His original description^ translated from the 
German, runs as follows : — 

“ The worms are from 9 to 10 lines in length ; 1 line thick 
at the anterior extremity, | at the posterior. They are grey in 
colour, while their internal organs, which can be seen in trans- 
parency, are brown and somewhat marked in white and reddish. 
The body is spindle-shaped and presents a linear annulation, 
which is most marked at the middle part of the body, while it 
gradually disappears towards the two extremities. On each ring 
are numerous stigmata disposed along a line at regular intervals. 
The cephalic extremity is somewhat flattened and is obtusely 
triangular. At its apex it presents the oval oral opening. The 
hook-pouches, which are situated symmetrically behind the mouth, 
are borne by obtusely conical stimctures. i^ch pouch is pro- 
tected by three rounded pads, two lateral and one median, which 
is situated over the hook. Elaoh pouch contains two hooks, pro- 
bably united at their base ; they are situated one over the other. 
The upper one is nearly straight and short; the lower one is 
longer and more medially directed. The posterior extremity is 
biiid. The male can be distinguished from the female by the 
penis, situated on a papilla on the mid-ventral line on the first 
anterior ring. 1 have found the two caudal points divergent in 
a female, but tbe two sexes ai*e similar in size.” 

Later, in his * Systema Helminthum,’ Diesing again describes 
the same species under the name Pentastoma hifwreatum ; — 

Corpus subfuaiforme retrorsum attenuatum, extremitate 
caudali bifurcatum, annulato-plicatum. annulis linearibus. Caput 
obtuse triangulare depressiusculum. Os ovale margine lato cal- 
loso apice truncate, inter bothria obtuse triloba in formam coni 
truncati dispasita situm. MamuUs imequalibus. Long. fern. 
9-13'"; crass, antioe ultra T"; postice J ". Femina cauda sua 
bifurcata, in aliis emarginatfi, marem multo minorem et gracili- 
orem sub coitu probabiliter excipit.” 

In 1898 Sir Arthur Shipley, in his monograph on Lingua- 
tulidae, reproduced Diesing*s description under the name Poro- 
eephalm hfmooAum. 

In 1910 Sambon included this species in the genus RaiUietiella^ 
and, following tbe rule in zoological nomenclature, again adopted 
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the original specific denomination given by Diesing in 1835, so 
that this tongue-worm is now known under the name of RaiUie-- 
tiella furcocerca. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Khalil, of the Department of 
Helminthology of the London School of Tropical Medicine, I 
have V)een able to examine two female specimens of this parasite, 
collected from the lungs of an Amphisbcena alba, which died in 
the London Zoological Gardens, and I would now submit the 
following as a more accurate description of the external mor- 
phology of this species : — 

Length 26 mm. ; breadth 1 mm. (anteriorly). The cephalo- 
thorax is the bulkiest part of the body, and from it the abdomen 
tapers gradually towards the caudal extremity. The body is 
straight and delicate. Tlie cephalothorax is roughly triangular 
in shape, with the generic characters of Raillietiella very well 
marked. The mouth is terminal, but situated on the ventral 
surface. The oral papilla is shield-shaped and large, with a well- 
marked chitinous outline. It is surmounted by two small 
rounded papilla}, which are terminal. Laterally, and slightly dor* 
sally to these, other two long finger-shaped papill® are situated, 
which are directed laterally. These structures occupy the apex 
of a large fleshy cone wliich forms the anterior part of the 
cephalothorax, and is very slightly flexed ventrally. At its base 
the anterior pair of hooks are situated. The whole chitinous 
hook-apparatus is remarkably small, especially the root. They 
are supported, or rather enclosed, by a voluminous fleshy struc- 
ture, wliich protrudes laterally, so that when the hook is nt rest 
not oven its tip is free. The hooks are, in fact, only visible by 
transparency. Their fleshy base presents a somewhiu^ complicated 
form, in which three parts can be distinguished : an external 
rounded pad or mass situated laterally to the hook and slightly 
behind it ; a similar but smaller structure symmeti ically situated 
on the intei’Tial aspect of the hook; and a comprc^sst'd, trans- 
parent hood, situated over the two preceding organs, and which 
shrouds the hook, both root and blade. The hood is open at its 
lower end, so as to allow the extrusion of the hook-blades, but 
tliese are so small that only a very little part of the blade can 
ever be freed from its fleshy sheath. The hooks are smooth and 
simple, the posterior pair sliglitly larger, and supported by a 
much larger and stronger base. As in other species of the genus 
EaillietieUa, the large sensitory papillfe, corresponding to the 
anterior or medial pair of hooks, are finger-shaped and of unusual 
size, and situated on the latero-dorsal surface of the cephalo- 
thorax. Behind these and a little nearer to the median dorsal 
line two other smaller papillje are visible. These I have not 
observed in other species (A. hotdevgeri, /?. geckonis). 

The abdomen is fairly cylindroid in its anterior third, and then 
tapers gradually to the posterior extremity, which is acuminated 
and bifid. The annulation, though present, is practically effaced, 
so that the number of rings cannot be given. On the first five 
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body^rings very distinct acuminated papillae are symmetrically 
situated on the latero-ventral margin. The genital opening is on 
tba mid*venti*al line on the first body -ring. The cuticle covering 
the body is studded with small eminences which give it a rough 
appearance, particularly evident ou the large pnpillee. The body- 
wall being very fine and transparent, some anatomical characters 
can be made out 

The intestine is straight and dorsal ; it receives the short 
arcuate oesophagus slightly behind its anterior end, and opens 
dorsally by the anal orifice, which is situated between the two 
caudal appendages. The spei mathecse are rounded and symme- 
trically situated a little dorsally to the vagina, which opens 
through the anterior genital pore. The uterus is an ample sac 
which fills the whole body-cavity from the spermathec® to the 
caudal extremity and paiily embraces the intestine. It is full of 
eggs. On the internal surface of the body-wall the parietal 
gland-cells can be seen arranged in small clusters or nests ; they 
are situated in a more or less regular annular series, two or more 
to each ring. The specimens described by Diesing evidently were 
not mature, as appears from the double hooks. Moreover, many 
of them were found not in the lungs, but in other organs of their 
hosts ; they were therefore probably still migrating through the 
tissues to the lungs. 

The hosts in which Natterer found the specimens described 
by Diesing are not many, but they belong to different orders ; 
Diesing, in fact, gives three snakes : Coluber licIUenateinij C»Jlmn- 
ventriSf Boa constrictor^ and a lizard, Amphichcena flavescens* 
As I have already observed in other papers dealing with this 
group of parasites, the genus RaiUietiella, differing from all the 
others of the family Linguatulidie, comprehends species of para- 
sites coming from hosts of very different families : from Ophidia, 
Lacertid®, and Amphibia. 

According to Diesing R, furcocerca is to be found both in several 
snakes and in a lizard of very peculiar iiabits, the Amphishasna, 
Although until now there is no direct evidence to the contrary, 
I think it improbable that the same species should inhabit such 
different hosts. For this reason I have thought it well to give 
a more complete description of this parasite, so that comparison 
may be made with specimens obtained from snakes. 

Although several species of RailUetieUa have been described, 
both in the adult and semi-adult foms, we have as yet no know- 
ledge of the younger developmental forms, nor of the intermediary 
hosts in which they live. Hitherto the majority of intermediary 
hosts for those members of the family, at least, which are found 
in snakes, have been mammals ; a large variety of mammalia 
have often been found to act as intermediary hosts to the same 
species of parasite. ArmiUifer anMcUua^ according to Noc, has 
been found at its larval stage in 36 species of mammals. Otlier 
species, parasitic in crocodiles, have in all probability fish as their 
intermediary host. It is prol^ble that all these immature forms, 
Proo. Zoon. 800.-^1923, No. II. 2 
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given under a variety of names, such as P. graciJsj P, crocodilij 
and others, generally found in fish of the families Gymnotidae, 
Characinidae, and Siluridae repr^ent larval stages of the Sebekini. 
Moreover, the feeding-habits of their definite hosts render this 
hypothesis extremely probable. The same is probably the case 
with the genus Reighardia, 

Many animals, in which tongue- worms of the genus RaUlietiella 
have b^n found, are purely insectivorous in their feeding-habits. 
For example, the lizards of the genus Calotes and Oecho (P. 
geckoniB\ AmphisbcBna alba (P. furcooerca (Diesing)) ; and the 
Amphibian, Bufo melanostictm (P. hidica (Qedoelst, 1921)). 

If even in the genus RaiUietieUa^ as in all the others, there 
exists a biological cycle which evolves in two different hosts, it 
will be interesting to see in what intermediary host the larval 
forms of these parasites of insectivorous animals pass their 
existence, and how they manage to get into their definite host. 
Gould the intermediary host of RaUlietiella be an invertebrate 
animal ? 
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4. The Permian Fishes of the Q(Q>ti\x^ Acentropliorus ^ . By 
E. Leokari> Gill, M.Sc., The Royal Soottisli Museum, 
Edinburgh. 

[Received Juue 6, 1922 : Read Fobraary 6, 1923.] 

(Text-figures 1-16.) 

Introductory » 

As the earliest known members of the family Seraionotidae and 
the only Palaeozoic Actinopterygians of a higher grade than the 
Chondrostei, the small fishes named Ac-entrophorua by Traquair 
(1877), found in the Permian of the County of Durham, have fre- 
quently been referred to and discussed in pHlfeontological writings. 
An examination of the abundant material in the museums at 
Newcastle and Sunderland showed that it would be possible to 
add considerably to what was hitherto known of the structure of 
these fishes, and the main results of such an examination are 
here given. 

The fiiirt species of AcentropJhorun to be named and described 
was A. glaphyrua, which Agassiz published (1835) as a species of 
PaloRoniacm, It ivS found in the Marl Slate, the lowermost bed 
of the Permian series in Durham and Northumberland, but as it 
is rare and not well preserved it has furnished little information 
as to the structure characteristic of the genus. A luucli more 
abundant and better preserved is A.varians from the Upper 
Magnesian Limestone. It was described as Palasoniscua varians 
by J, W. Kirkby (1862 and 1864), who at the same time described 
two much scarcer species occumng in the same beds, Poles- 
oniscus ” aUu8 and PP abbti^ Iveasons are here given for 
doubting whether the species ever had a real existence. 

In 1873 Liitken pointed out that these fishes were wrongly 
ajwigned to PaUBoniacua \ and in 1877 Traquair established for 
them the genus Aoaittrophorua, 

Kirkby 's account (1864) includes a careful description of the 
general proportions, the squamation, and the fins. Traquair 
added many details, especially in regard to the osteology of the 
head. In a few minor points, however, the material at his dis- 
posal evidently led him astray, and it does not appear to hare 
shown him anything of the teeth, the axial skeleton, or the bones 
supporting the fins. Pew figures of the fishes now included 
under Aeenfrophorua have been published, and none give a very 
clear representation of their structure. The specimens, from 
both the Magnesian Limestone and the Marl Slate, seem to have 

♦ Commaatoaied by D. If. 8. Watsoh, lf.8o., F.R^S., F.Z.S. 

2 * 
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been fossilised under quiet conditions ; the parts are rarely much 
disturbed and practically never scattered. On the whole this is a 
disadvantage. The scales and the few strong bones (frontal and 
angular for example) are often well preserved, but most of the 
bones are delicate, and as they are crushed one upon another it is 
usually very difficult to make out their boundaries. In the case 
of the palate it is practically impossible. The distal paits of the 
fin-rays, too, are hardly ever shown satisfactorily. It is only 
through having abundant material for comparison that it has 
been possible to make out even so much of the skeleton as is here 
described. 

heicripiion of the Genus, 

The descriptions already given by Kirkby, Traquair (1877, 
pp. 563-4), and Dr. A. Smith Woodward (1895, p. 51), together 
wdth the l estorations and other figures accompanying this paper, 
render it unneces'Saly to go into much detail as to tl:e main 
external features characterising AcentrophovKs, The general 
shape (text-fig. 1), including the excavation of the back along 
the base of tlie donal fin, is much as in T.epidoitcs, except that 
the snout is blunter. To judge by the number and appearance 
of the specimens that have been compressed dorso-vcntralJy, the 
body was fairly rounded. The scales, compared with those of 
most Semionotids, are thin ; they overlap deeply, nearly half of 
each scale being covered by the one in front of it. Their only 
ornament is a series of concentric lines near the binder margin ; 
these are presumably annual growth lines, and as many as five 
can sometimes be counted. The absence of a row of dorsal ridge- 
scales with projecting points is the character upon which Traquair 
separated the genus from Semionotus ; in place of points these 
scales often even show a concave hind border. But the most 
striking characteristic of the squamation is the great though 
perfectly graduated variation in the size of the scales on different 
regions of the body, and particularly the great depth of the anterior 
scales of the lateral line. In shape the lateml line scales are not 
unlike those of Dapedius. The latetal line can usually hardly be 
followed on the outer surface in A, varians and altusy except by 
the notching of the scales. In A, glaphyrus it is more prominent ; 
and on the inner face of the scales it is marked by a conspicuous 
groove in all the species. Peg-and-socket articulation is well 
developed on the inner face of the anterior scales of the upper part 
of the flanks (text-fig. 2, A); but it is absent in A, varians from 
the smaller scales of the lower flank, and dies out gradually even 
in the upper scales as they are traced backward towards the tail- 
shaft (text-fig. 2, B, C, D). In A. alius and A, glaphyrus the 
scales have on the inside a low rounded ridge, which is continued 
above into the peg (text-fig. 2, E), and in these species the peg- 
and-socket articulation ex^nds almost or quite to the tail. In 
all the species the scales on the jugular region are very small and 
rounded (text-fig. 7, so.)* As in many other Semionotids, there 
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ate three or four enlarged scales in the mid-ventral line im- 
mediately in front of the anal fin. Enlarged ridge-scales mark 
the mid-dorsal and mid-ventral line of the tail-shaft. As they 
near the caudal fin they become pointed posteriorly, and pass 
without a bi'eak into the upper and lower series of tail lulcra. 


tkC 


H 


The massive development of the fin fulcra is a striking charac- 
teristic of the gienus. In the two later species, A. mrtam and 
®^ch fulcrum fits closely to the point over the one next 
behind it ; in the Marl Slate species, A. glmphyrus^ the points are 
considenibly more drawn out and tend to project more freely* 
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The smaller fulcra are paired, bui tlie larger onea at the base of 
each series are single, the transition taking place through the 
deepening of a median groove. The pectoral fin has only three 
(possibly sometunes four) fulcra, the distal half of its ufq>er 
boi'der being unprotected (text-fig. 9). 

Of the fins themselves, two features are particularly note- 
worthy : the situation of the pectoral fin and the degree of 
heterocercy of the caudal. The pectoral fin is placed rather high 
on the flank, and (at least in A, varians and A. altua) its lobe is 
so formed that the fin can only be spread over or abreast of the 
lower flank scales. It could not in life be spread below the level 
of the ho:]y as in other fusiform Semionotids, with the pre-axial 
border turned forwards and downwards. It is occasionally fos- 
silised in this position, but it is then seen to be unnaturally forced 
down so as to point forward over the jugular region or the bran- 
ch iostegal rays. 

The dorsal body-lobe of the tail is in a particulsrly interesting 
stage of reduction. It still extends to the extreme upper tip of 
the tail, but for about the latter half of the distance it is repre- 
sented by only a single line of small scales. Towards the tip 
these scales are so small that but for their slightly different 
shape they closely resemble the joints of the minute first dermal 
ray lying besi<le them. (The appearance suggests the possibility 
that on the withdrawal of the notochord these little scales might 
be directly converted into the joints of an additional dermal 
ray.) 

In other respects the fins greatly resemble those of Lepidotus. 
As in that genus, a considerable length of the proximal part of 
the rays is unjointed. In the best-preserved examples these 
un jointed lengths and some of the joints immediately following 
them show a flange-like lateml expansion, which led Kii*kby to 
state that they were covered by an accessory scale. The flanges 
are especially conspicuous in the anal fin, where the rays are few 
(only five or six behind the fulcra) and widely spaced. 

It is impossible to make out completely the bony structui e of 
the head, since none of the specimens show the elements scat- 
tered, and all the more delicate parts are crushed together into 
a fragile, semi-transparent plate no thicker than fine notepaper. 
Thus of the chondrocranium it can only be said that in the hinder 
part it was considerably ossified, and that in one or two examples 
a pair of exoccipitals are seen, and in another a club-shaped bone 
in the position of the epiotic. A small bony rod occasionally 
seen in front of the upper end of the pre-operculum may very 
probably be the alisphenoid (text-fig. 7, asp,). 

Other internal bones of the skull are often shown, but never 
in such a way that they can be completely described. The front 
otf the parasphenoid is very commonly seen as a straight rod 
crossing the orbit (text-figs. 6 and 13); it haa a lateral flange 
beginning a short distance behind its antenca' end, but its hinder 
portion remains unknown. The vomers are separate, in front 
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at leasti but their connexion with the parasphenoid is not clearly 
seen. Below the parasphenoid are the crushed remains of the 
palatal bones, of which it can only be said that a thickened lower 
border represents the palato-pterygoid bar, and that the shape 
of the metapterygoid and quadrate can sometimes be roughly 
made out. The metapterygoid has a central, upwardly directed 
process (as in Lepidotua^ Amia^ etc.) for articulation with the otic 
region of the bmin-case. Traquair stated that ‘‘a well-marked 
quadrate is distinct enough,” but if he was not mistaken he must 
have seen some exceptional specimens. A symplectic with a rod- 
like stiffening lies just inside the lower end of the preoperculum. 


Text-figure 2. 



D E 


Outlines of scales of Aeentrophoru9 seen from the inside ; about twice natural size. 
All the figures except F include scales of the lateral line. A-D. Ae$»trophoru» 
variana : A, anterior scales (7Z.6. sixth lateral line-scale) ; B, half-way between 
occiput and dorsal fin ; C, between dorsal and anal fins ; D, last scales of 
lateral line, with others above and below. £. A* altwt, scales above anal fin 
(na,, remains of neural arches and spines). F. A. gJaphyruSt scales below 
lateral line l>etween pelvic and anal fins, 

its anterior end overlying the quadrate. Projecting from under 
the upper end of the preoperculum some part of the hyomandi- 
bular is often seen; it is well ossified, and in shape closely 
resembles the hyoniandibular of Lepidotua^ All these bones, in 
so far as they can be made out, are shown in text-%, 11. Of 
the hyoid apparatus, the anterior part of the ceratohyal and the 
small hypohyal are frequently shown. The ceratohyal is deep, 
especially at its fore end ; the hypohyal is knobbed and rather 
strongly ossified. In one small specimen of A. mriana from the 
Kirkby collection iAxe operoulare are somewhat displaced, and in 
the gap thus l^t three delicate branchial arches are seen. 

The membrane bones forming the exterior of the skull are 
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much more satisfactorily preserved. Those of the cranial ixxif 
are shown in outline in text-fig. 3. The pair of parietals together 
roughly form a square. One well-preserved example of A, alius 
shows two parietal ossifications on each side (text-fig. 4), but as 
other specimens have only one, this is presumably no more than an 
occasional aberration. The parietals are flanked by squamosals 
(pterotics, supratemporo-intertemporals) which have a lounded 
expansion of the outer border anteriorly. The frontals are fused 
into a single plate, the strongest bone in the whole skeleton with 
the exception of the cleithrum ; it is nearly always found either 
turned outwards clear of the head or folded down beneath it, 
rarely crushed together from side to side. It is wide behind and 
much narrowed in front, the very large orbits producing deep 
excavations of its lateral margins. Three of the circumorbitals 
adjoin each of these excavations. The nasals are so delicate that 
though their extent is seen, their exact shape cannot be made 

Text-figure 3. 
pmx . 
no- - 

cor 


sq - 
stm-- 
pt'n ' 

mtm 

Outline restoration of skull-roof of Acmtrophorm varians. About one-and-a-half 
times natural size, e.or., circumorbitals t fr., frontal ; w.fw., median temporal 
plate; na., nasals; pa,, parietals ; premaxillte; p.fw., post-temporal; 

8q.f squamosal; supratemporal. 

out, chiefly because they are crushed down on the comparatively 
strong backward processes of the premaxillie. In some specimens 
there is a suggestion of a small median “ ethmoid ” and of 
separate lateral ossifications (either prefrontals or adnasals). 
The edge of what may be a postfrontal sometimes appears under 
the anterior border of the squamosal, A pair of very large scale- 
like post-temporals adjoin the hinder margin of the parietals and 
squamosals, the suture being overlaid by a transveiae pair of 
supratemporals (extrascapulars). A smaller median plate (text- 
figs. 3 and 4, mJm,) is wedged in between the post-temporals ; 
it usually overlaps one of them, and is overlapped by the other. 
It perhaps belongs to the supratemporal series. 

The large orbit is surrounded by a chain of about ten circum- 
orbitals, of which those forming its posterior 'boundary are much 
narrower than the rest. Between the circumorbitals and the 
preoperculum there were probably thin cheek-plates, but their 
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presence is suggested only by faint radiating grooyes crossing 
the bones of the palate in a few specimens. One or two examples 
show a triangular bone which apparently covered the space in 
front of the orbit between the nasal and the maxilla. 

The opening of the mouth is very small. It is bounded above 
by fairly strong paired premaxillfis, each supported by a strong 
process running backwards beneath the nasals to the frontal 
(text^fig, 5, r.jtwMK.). The maxillfe are short and delicate ; their 
slender anterior portion passes inward behind the premaxillse ; 
posteriorly they are expanded to overlie the lower jaw about the 
middle of its length. The lower ja^v is remarkable chiefly for 
the fact that in this early genus it has already acquired in the 
fullest degree the peculiar shape characteristic of the Mesozoic 
Semionotids and Macroserniids. As in these later Ashes it is 
very deep behind and shallow in front, with a downward curve 
in the region of the symphysis. The agreement extends also to 

Text-figure 4. 



Ac0nirophcru9 altua. Skull-roof of a specimen with four parietal plates. In the 
Kiricby Collection, Hancock Museum. The plates behind the frontal are 
slightly displaced to the right. About one-and-a-half times natural size. 
Lettering as in text^hg. 3, with op,, operculum. 


the shape of the constituent bones, at any rate to those encasing 
the outer side of the jaw — the angular, coronoid and dentary 
(text-figs. 1, 5 and 6). An articular ossification was probably 
present, but though it is sometimes suggested it is not clearly 
shown. Many specimens show something of the inner side of 
the jaw, but the splenial was apparently very thin, and its boun- 
daries are lost. The most conspicuous feature exhibited on the 
inner face of the jaw, as it is actually preserved, is a row of pro- 
tuberances near the lower margin corresponding to the sensory 
pits in the outer face of the dentary (teB^t-flgs. 5 and 13). 

The only mention of teeth in A^ntropkorus occurs in Dr. Smith 
Woodwara's Oatalogue (1895, pp. 51 and 52). Traquair states 
that he found none, and Eirkbya account makes no mention of 
any. It is evident, however, that Eirkby had discovered them 
subsequently, for the fine specimen represented in text-fig. 5 bears 
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a label in his writing with the word teeth/’ As a matter of 
fact, A considerable proportion of all the specimens exhibit teeth 
or some trace of teeth when they are examined with sufficient 
magnification and suitable lighting. Text^figs. 5 and 6 taken 
together show the dentition fairly completely. Long styliform 
teeth are borne by the premaxilla, the narrow shaft of the 
maxilla, and the anterior half of the dentary. The foremost 
teeth on the dentary are especially long and curved, and it is 
these that are most frequently found preserved. A single speci- 
men suggests, though not conclusively, that there were minute 
teeth on the splenial. The vomer is bordered by short, very 


Text-figure 5. 



Aeentrophoru* mriann. Head showing dentition; Kirkby Collection, Hancock 
Museum. About four times natural size, an., angular ; c.or., circumorbitul ; 
e?»., dentar}-^; hm., hyomandibular (part) ; interoiHjrculum (space left by 
it) ; Lpo., left prcoperculum ; l.pmx,, left premaxilla ; left sympleetic ; 
w.r., maxilla; op., operculum; r.y., right ramus of lower jaw; 
probably right splenial, displaced; r.pmx.y right premaxilla; r.po., right 
preoperculum ; r.«y., right sympleetic ; «a., coroiioid (supra-angular) ; #.op., 
Bulioperculuin ; vt.y vomerine teeth ; x,, possibly the right ceratohyal. 


stout teeth ; they usually have the appearance of rounded knobs, 
but the best examples show them to have had short conical 
points. In one specimen that seems to show the buccal surface 
of the vomers, there is a suggestion of inner rows of stud-like 
tritoral teeth, but they are too obscure to warrant a positive 
statement. A few specimens, notably the one from the Sunder- 
land Museum represented in text-fig. 6, show that the palato- 
pterygoid also boie small conical teeth. 

The opercular apparatus is remarkable in the same way as the 
jaws, namely in that it is so typically of the Semionotid pattern. 
Text*&g. 6 and the restorations make its composition clear 
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without further deficription. One or two remarks only are 
necessary* Tlie suture between the opercular and subopercular 
plates vaiies considerably in position, but nearly always leaves 
the suboperculum as the larger bone, except in A, gla/phyrus. 
The branchiostegal rays number nine or ten on each side (text- 
fig* 7). (Traquair thought there were few, about seven.”) 
Traquair suspected the presence of a gular ; if there was a gular, 
however, it must have been a very delicate plate, for in the 
numerous specimens that ought to show it there is no definite 
trace of it. The only example which does show anything that 
could well be taken for a gular is Kirkby’s type-specimen of 


Text-figure 6. 



Acentrophoms altut. Head showing dentition ; Sunderland Museum. cJiy,, 
ceratobyal ; c.or., circumorbitals (three bordering frontal, three move between 
parasphenoid and lower jaw) ; dn,, dentary ; yV*., frontal ; A.Ay., bypohyal ; 
hm,f byotnaudibular ; i.op,, interoperculum ; mx,, maxilla ; operculum ; 
p.op.t preopercuhim ; p.pt., palatu-pterygoid with teeth ; parasphenoid ; 
t,op.y subopcrculum ; vomerine teeth ; ir., left premaxilla, or possibly 
the body of the vomer. About four times natural size. 


A* aitu$, the head of which is represented in text>fig. 13. The 
plate marked x in this figure is a thin, detached bone, of much 
the size and shape that the gular would have to possess. 

The opercular bones and the roofing bones of the head aj*e 
ornamented with fine vermicular raised lines. The course of the 
principal sensory canals of the head can be traced fairly com- 
pletely. The nasal bones are too thin and badly preserved to 
show pits or grooves^ but the frontal often shows a line of four 
pits on each side near the orbital margin, and grooves and pitss 
carry the line backwards along the outer side of the squamosal 
to cross the outer end of the supmtemporal and the antero* 
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external angle of the post- temporal. From thence it crosses the 
supi'aclavicle obliquely to the first scale of the lateral line series. 
The under surface of the frontal is marked by a conspicuous 
ridge on either side parallel to the curved orbital margin. It 
underlies the line of sensory pits and may be connected with their 
canal, or it may only be a boundary wall for the chondrocranium 


Text-figure 7. 



Acentrophorua variana. Head crushed obliquely from the left side and from below, 
showing braucbiostegal rays and parts of shoulder-girdle ; Kirkby Collection, 
Hancock Museum, About four times natural size. alispheuoid ; cAy., 

right ceintohyal j c.or., circumorbitnls ; /r., frontal, left side from below ; 
AAy., right hypohyal ; interoperculum j 7Ar., left bran chiostegalsj 

part of loft cleithrum ; IJ., left lower jawj wa?., maxilla; op., operculum ; 
pal, bones of palate ; pmx., premaxilla ; p.op., preoperculum ; n, ribs ; 
r.hr^f right brancbiostegals ; r.o/., point of right cleithrum; r.J., right 
lower jaw ; ao,, small scales of jugular region ; 8,el, supraclavicle, displaced ; 
a,op., suboperculum. 

in this region. As in one of the pits on the squRmosRl 

forms a notch in the margin of the bone at the point where the 
main canal was joined by the branch traversing the preoperculum* 
The supratemporals are strongly grooved and pitted by the 
transverse branch of the canal. The situation of all these pits 
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and grooves is indicated in text^fig. 3. On the side of the head 
the sensory canals can be followed even more clearly. Three or 
four pits are usually conspicuous in the length of the pre* 
operculum, and from the lower end of this bone the line is con- 
tinued by a groove across the angular, and by a chain of six or 
seven well-marked pits along the dentary near its lower border 
(text-figs, 5 and 6). Einally, there are longitudinal grooves on 
the inferior circurnorbitals, probably marking the course of a 
suborbital canal. 

The pectoral girdle is rarely seen at all completely, being 
largely covered as a rule by the operculars and branchiostegal 
rays. Its general shape, however, can often be seen through 
these bones (text-figs. 7 and 14), and more or less of the thickened 
portion of the cleithrum (“ clavicle ornamented by fine trans- 
verse raised lines, appears normally along the lower edge of the 

Text-figure 8. 



Outline restoration of shoulder-girdle of AcentrophorMs variants. A., right side, 
external view j B,, left side, internal view. Double dotted line shows course 
of lateral line, cleithrum ; post-temporal ; tx.c,\ position of 

scapulo-coracoid cartilage ; a.c/., supraclavicle. About three timee natural 
size. 


suboperculum. Occasional specimens show some portion of the 
girdle more fully, especially from the inner side, and make 
possible such a restoration as is given in text-fig. 8; The large 
scale-like post-temporal has already been referred to. The supra- 
clavicle, which normally ap^ars in part behind the operculum, is 
of simple, slightly curved form, istrengthened along its anterior 
edge. The cleithrum is massively thickened externally in a 
boomerang form, pointed at either end, and with a band of fine 
transverse raised lines marking the portion which sometimes 
appears at the surface below the suboperoulum. Its inner face 
is expanded and flattened, especially about the middle of its 
length, but this face also bears a rod-like thickening, bent almost 
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at a right angle just above the area of attachment of the scapulo* 
coraooid cartilage. This latter cartilage has left a distinct trace 
of its form in two or three of the specimens (text-fig. 9). Many 
specimens show the pointed lower ends of the two cleithra 
meeting (or slightly displaced from their normal contact) in the 
mid ventral line, and prove the entire absence of an infra* 
clavicle. 

The skeleton of the pectoral fin of A. variana is shown in text- 
fig. 9. The radials are about eight in number. They appear as 
a single series, though slight cups shown in their outer ends may 
have lodged minute distal cartilages. The first fin fulcrum, 
which is large, seems always to be based directly on the scapular 
cartilage in series with the radials. There is no sign of the 

Text-figure 9. 



A. Skeleton of left pectoral fin of Acentrophoru$ varians. Dotted lines show the 

approximate shape of the soapnlo-coracoid cartilage and of three postaxial 
radials which have only been seen as impressions. From a specimen in the 
Kirkby Collection and one in the Sunderland Museum. 

B. Part of preaxial edge of pectoral fin of Jcentr<^korus glaphyruBf showing the 

long, slender fulcra. From a specimen in the Kirkby Collection, Hancock 
Museum. Both figures about four times natural size. 

presence of a metapterygium. The dermal rays are about twice 
as numerous as the radials, and where it happens that two 
adjacent rays are supported by one radial, the bases of these rays 
are noticeably inclined together. The two first (pre-axial) rays 
are unbranched, and the three last (post-axial) are both un- 
branched and unjointed. The remaining rays are all forked 
twice in the distal third of their length. 

The pelvic fins are very short-based, and are remarkable exter- 
nally for the great length attained by one of the fulcra (text- 
fig. 10, B). Specimens in which the inner surface of the scales 
is exposed nob infrequently show the supporting bone of the 
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pelvic fi». The best example of this kind, showing both supports 
together, is represented in text>fig. 10 ; the bones are seen to be 
of the same general pattern as in Lepidotua^ but of a stouter 
form. Nothing is seen of any radials intervening between the 
supports and the dermal I'sys, though the parts are so small and 
didicult to see that no definite statement on the point can safely 
be made. 

Previous investigators do not appear to have noticed any traces 
of the axial skeleton of the trunk, except that Kirkby refers to 
the supports of the median fins. The distal ends of these 
supports fairly often appear, where scales are missing along 
the bases of the fins. But much more than this can be made out 
in certain specimens, particularly where, as occasionally happens, 


Text-figure 10. 




A. Pair of peWic fin-Kupports of Acrntrophoru* varianSf lying on the inner face of 

disturbed scales. 

B. Part of pelvic fin of AemiropAorus variant, showing basal fulcra. Both figures 

from specimens in the Kirkby Collection, Hancock Museum ; about four times 

natural size. 

the splitting of the matrix has cleanly separated a right and a 
left half, leaving the inner surface of the scales completely 
exposed. (Such specimens sometimes show by a difierence of 
colour the exact outline of the abdominal cavity, which is pre- 
cisely as in a herring or simitar fish.) If a specimen such as this 
is examined with a suitable lens and in a strong, very oblique 
light, any break in the regularity of the scale pattern being care- 
fully scrutinised, it will almost always be found to show more or 
less extensive traces of the axial skeleton. Kirkby’s collection in 
the Hancock Museum at Newcastle contains three specimens of 
this nature in which the skeleton is particularly well shown, and 
the information they give is set out in text-fig. 11, where the 
unbroken lines represent the parts which are actually seen. The 
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bones are represented in the fossils by little flattened, semi- 
transparent pieces of a substance resembling sugar-candy. They 
were probably not very strongly calcified, and the flattening may 



have expanded their shape to some extent, but a comparison of 
diflbrent parts does not ;8uggost that much allowance need be 
made for alteration of this kind. 
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The number of vertebral segments seems to agree closely with 
the number of rows of scales — about forty in each (jase from the 
head to the middle of the base of the caiulal hu— but the longi- 
tudinal spacing does not correspond by any means. In the caudal 
region the segments are so widely spaced as to suggest some sort 
of foreshadowing of the alternate pleuro- and hypo-centra found 
in the same region in such fishes, for example, as Amia, But 
there is no sign of actual centra ; the notochord evidently per- 
sisted complete. The interpretation of what is seen of tlie 
vertebral column is not easy. In the segments close beliind 
the head it rather strongly suggests the vertebral column of the 
sturgeon. It appears as though in the anterior segments the 
neural spines may have been separate, but further back they 
were almost certainly fused with the arches. The spines below 
the dorsal fin-supports are markedly Avidened from front to back, 
a peculiar feature, which is confirmed, however, by all the speci- 
mens in which these parts are shown. In the anterior caudal 
region the spines seem to be wide and short; further back they 
are narrower again and are lengthene<l to support the dorsal 
ridge-scales. Their continuation into the tail-lobe is not shown 
in any of the specimens. Well ossified ribs appear in many 
specimens in the anterior abdominal region (cf\ text-fig. 7), 
extending more th.an half-way from the level of the lateral 
line to the ventral border; but in the posterior abdominal 
region they are very short. They are succeeded by four or five 
fairly long hamal spines, inclined strongly backwards across the 
upper ends of the anal fin-supports, fn the posterior part of 
the tail-shaft the haemal spines, like the corresponding neural 
spines, are lengthened to support the ventral ridge-scales, and 
the succeeding spines serve to support the caudal fin-rays in the 
usual way. The supports of the doi'sal an<l anal fins are w^ell 
shown. There is one to each fin-ray. At the front of the dorsal 
fin there is also a sepamte support for each of the fulcra that stand 
in series with the rays, but the correvSjwnding fulcra of the anal 
fin, which are more crowded, have only one supjKrrt for them all. 
The distal ends of all the supports are notched or forked ; in the 
case of the dorsal fin the two heads so formed appear to share in 
the support of two adjacent rays. The internal ends are more or 
less expanded, and seem to come into close contact with the 
neural or hiemal spines, except perhaps in the case of those from 
the back of the fin. The great proportionate size of the anal fin- 
supports is a peculiar future of the internal skeleton of 


The Species of Acentrophorus. 

There are known at present three indisputable species of 
AcentrophoriAB : variam and A. altm (Kirkby sps.) from the 

Upper Magnesian Limestone, and A* glapkyrus (Agassiz) from tlie 
Marl Slate. A fourth species, A, abbsi (Kirkby), appears to be 
PROO. Zoou Soo.-~1923, ISTo. HI. 3 
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ill*founded. Text-figs. 1, 12, 13, 14, 15 illustrate the differences 
distinguishing these species, and will be sufficiently supplemented 
by the following brief notes : — 

Acentrophorns varians (Kirkby). (Text-fig. 1.) The type- 
species and very much the most abundant. In spite of its name, 
not more variable than many modern fishes, e. g.^ trout, roach. 
Specimens range in length from 5-11 cm. 

Acentrophorus altus (ECirkby). (Text-fig. 12.) Very much 
scarcer than A, varians but occurring in the same beds. Differs 
only in its deeper form and, as already stated, in the character of 
the inner surface and articulation of the scales (text-fig. 2). 
Length 4-8 cm. 

Acentrophorus abbsi (Kirkby). Also f rom the Upper Magnesian 
Limestone of Co. Durham. Supposed to be distinguished from 
the other species by its extraordinarily lengthened form. Close 
examination of the two or three examples in Kirkby ’s collection 
seems to show that they are no more than distorted specimens of 


Text-figure 12. 



Acentrophorus altus. Restoration. 
About natural size. 


A, varians. Text-fig. 14 shows the head of the type-specimen. 
It will be seen that the parts are dragged out to a great degree 
longitudinally. The opercular apparatus has held together, but 
is lying far behind its proper position in relation to the squamosal 
and lower jaw, leaving the hyomandibular region widely exposed. 
Similarly the squamosal, supratemporal, and post-temporal are 
dragged apart, and the pectoral fin pulled from its connexion 
with the shoulder-girdle. A similar distortion is apparent in the 
whole length of the body, the scales hardly or not at all over- 
lapping and in places separated altogether. Kirkby’s figure 
(1864, pi. 18. fig. 3) shows the posterior half of the body 
separately ; in the actual specimen the two halves are parted by 
a very shallow horizontal fault or slip-line which has carried them 
some distance asunder, with a trail of scales as their only 
connexion. The condition is difficult to account for, but it is 
evident that movement took place in the surface layer of lime- 
stone before it was quite consolidated but after the fish had 
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become completely macerated. In the Marl Slate occasional 
examples of PalcBoniscus freieslebeni may be found in precisely 
the same drawn-out condition. Unless other specimens exist in 
which the attenuated form can be shown to be that of the living 
fish the species A, abbsi should be dropped. 

Acentrophorus glaphyrus (Agassiz). (Text-fig. 15.) Found in 
the Marl Slate at the base of the Magnesian Limestone, and 


Text-figure 13. 



Acentrophonts aUus. Head of Kirkby’i type-specimen (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 
vol. XX. 1864, pi. 18. fig. 1). About four times natural size. ceratohyal ; 

H.y cleithrum ; /r., frontal (left side broken away) ; A. Ay., Iiypohyal ; I.J., left 
lower jaw ; left premaxilla (part ) ; tna,, maxilla,* pa.^ parietals; 
post-temporal j rj., right lowtfr jaw, inner surface ; right premaxilla ; 

«q.f squamosal ; sJm,, supratemporal ; x., possibly a gular plate. 

therefore the earliest species. More variable in form than 
A, varians ; some examples, the type-specimen among them, deep 
in the body, others shallower than the form represented in text- 
fig. 15. The chief diagnostic character hitherto attributed to the 
species is a pronounced fine denticulation of the free hinder 
border of the scales. This denticulation is, however, so very 

3 * 
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rarely to be detected that it is of little practical use in identifi* 
cation. The only example known to me which shows it clearly is 
the type-specimen in the Yorkshire Museum (the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society’s Museum at York) ; here the finely toothed 
edge is still preserved on three or four scales which are seen from 



the inside and are protected by being embedded in the matrix. 
A few similarly situated scales on specimens at Newcastle also 
show serration, but less completely. Most specimens of 
A, glaphyrm show no clear trace of it at all. Such thin scales 
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as those of this fish are not well preserved in the Marl Slate ; on 
the exposed side of a specimen they are nearly always variously 
splintei*ed at the hinder border, and it is usually impossible to find 
a perfect scale. A single example in the Hancock Museum 
retains undamaged scales, and in this example, as in some in the 
British Museum (Smith Woodward, 1895, p, 54), the scales have 
the hind margin entire or at the most slightly frilled. It is 
therefore evident either that the denticulation is an inconstant 
character or that more than one species is included under the 
nanje glaphyrtis- Against the latter possibility is the fact that 
the two examples showing the clearest denticulation are respec- 
tively an\ong the deepest and the shallowest in body-form. In 
any case the denticulated scales do not form a reliable or useful 
s[)ecific distinction. Nevertheless. A.glaphi/rua ’i^ distinguisliable 
from A, varians by several well-mark^ characters. The caudal 
fin in A . glaphyrus is considerably longer and more deeply forked 
(much like tliat of Palcponiscus in fact, whereas in the later 
species the tail is shaped as in Lepidotua ) ; the fulcra on all the 


Text-figure 15. 



Accntrophorus fflapJii/nis. Restoration. 
About natural si/.c. 


fins are much longer and slenderer, with freely-projecting needle- 
like points ; the })ectornl fin is set a little lower on tlie body and 
its basal lobe is so shaped as to })ermit of its being turned down- 
wards with the preaxial border in front ; in the skull the frontal 
is wider anteriorly than in A, varkina, and the maxilla is shorter 
and stouter; the lateral line is prominent externally; the inner 
face of the scales is ridged and the articulating pegs are narrow 
and finely pointed — the inner face of the scales, in fact, resembling 
that of A. cdim^ and still more closely that of Palaoniscus. 

A note seems called for regarding the puzzling second figure of 
A. glaphyrtis in King’s monograph (1850, pi. 22. fig. 4). The 
original specimen is in the Hancock Museum. Behind the 
pectoral region it is particularly well preserved, but the head 
(which appears very large and “ Palceoniscid ” in the figure) is in 
reality broken up, part of the area being occupied by a good 
impression of the skull-roof. 

A fish found in the Trias of Chicopee Falls, Mass., was 
described by Newberry (1888, p. 69, pi. 19. figs. 3, 4) under the 
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name of Acentrophorus chxcopensis. The caudal lobe, which his 
figures show to be as short as in SemionoUis^ is enough, however, 
to prove that the fish is not an Acentrophorus, Jn addition, the 
scales are too uniform in size, and the general outline does not 
suggest Aceritrophorus either in head or body. It should also be 
said that Newberry’s discussion of the genus and of its relation- 
ship to Ischypterus’*' (pp. 67-69) is on the whole misleading, 
since it is founded only on <he obscure figures accompanying 
Kirkhy's paper of 1864. 

Another fish assigned to the genus is Acmirophorus dispersus 
Fritsch (1894, p. 81, pis. 113, 114; from the Lower Permian 
(Schwa rtenkohle) of Kounova, Bohemia. Its remains are very 
imperfect, but Fritsch’s figures shc»w enough of the upper and 
lower jaws, the opercular apparatus and the pectoral girdle to 
prove that in all these essential elements of its structure the fish 
was fundamentally difierent from any 8emionotid. Indeed, at the 
end of his description of it, Fritsch himself appears to have 
concliuhd that it was a Palmoniscid. 


Summari/rn 

The propriety of placing Acevirophorus in tlie family Semioro- 
tidae was not in doubt, hut it is amply confirmed by the additional 
information now brought foiward. In tlie exact corresj)ondence 
of the dorsal and anal fin-rays witli their endoskeletal supports, 
ill the reduced maxilla, the narrow pr(‘operculnm and the wliole 
plan of tlie opercular apparatus, in the ahsencoof an infra-clavicle 
as in all the details of the pectoral arch and e pelvic bones, 
Aceiiirophorus is a characteristic representative of the Pioto- 
spoiidyli and of the family Bemionotida?. 

At the same time, AcenirophoruB does in ceitain respects retain 
primitive characters. It seems, in fact, to provide us with some- 
thing that is comparatively rarely found among fossil fishes, 
namely a really early represeiitatU e of a new group which still 
shows definite traces of its origin from older types. The most 
striking character of this kind in AceiUrophorus is undoubtedly 
the upper caudal lobe. As compared witli the caudal lobe of the 
contemporary Pnlteoniscids it is cert^inl}^ greatly reduced, hut tlie 
reduction is only in depth ; the caudal lobe of Acenirophoms is 
still of the maximum length. It is interesting to find in another 
contemporary fish, the extraordinaiy form Donjptervs hoffmanni^ 
a caudal lobe in precisely the same stage of reduction, exoepit 
that, ill place of the single line of scales found in Aceidrophorns^ 
the lobe is marked externally to the very tip by two lines, the 
scales as they are traced backwards beceming linear and almost 
microscopic. That a stage such as this — the caudal lobe 
extremely attenuated in its hinder portion but still more or levSS 
of the full length — may have been passed through pretty regularly 
in the production of a “ hemi-heterocercal ” tail is suggested not 
only by the parallelism between Aceniropliorus and DcrypUrns^ but 
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also by at least one fact of fossil ontogeny. A young example of 
Da^pedimy 9 cm. long and beautifully preserved (text-fig. 16), 
which has been kindly lent me by Prof. D. M. S. Watson, has a 
caudal lobe extending just two-thirds the length of the upper 
border of the tail, instead of only one-third as in the adult ; and 
for some distance towards its apex the lobe is marked by a single 
line of very small and narrow scales. 

The head of Acentrophorus also, though in side view almost 
entirely typical of a Semionotid, shows when seen from above 
(text-fig. 3) some decided primitive traits. The shape of the 

Text-figure 16. 



X>apediu8 orhis. Tail of a young example, total length 9 cm., showing extended 
caudal lobe. Lower Lias; locality uncertain. I). M. S. Watson Collection. 
About four times natural size. 


frontal shield and of the supratemporals, and the large leaf- 
shaped post-tempoi*als, are all strongly reminiscent of Palceoniscus, 
So also is the internal pattern and articulation of the scales, 
especially in the earliest species, A, glaphyrm. 

On the other hand, there are certain points in the structure of 
Acentrophorus which seem to be peculiar to this genus among the 
Semionotidac. The orbit is very large and encircled by only a 
single chain of bones ; the scales, compared with those of other 
Semionotids, are thin, deeply overlapping and of unusual range 
of difierence in size, and do not produce the typical tessellat^ 
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pavement effect; the fin-fulcra in the later species are of par- 
ticularly massive form ; the pectoral fin is placed higher on the 
flank than in other fusiform Semionotids, and its attachment 
gives it a peculiarly “ modern ” appearance. Fused frontals are 
also unusual in the family ; and of the characters of the axial 
skeleton which are shou n clearly enough to be worth discussion, 
the expanded neural spines under the dorsal fin and the great 
size of the supports of the anal fin-rays seem to be quite peculiar 
to Acentrophorus, 

In view of all these primitive and individual characters it can 
no longer be said that Acentrophorm differs from Semionotus only 
in lacking the median row of acuminate scales in advance of the 
dorsal fin. It is seen to be very much the most jrimitive known 
member of the family Semionotida3, and is therefore difficult to 
incorporate in any scheme on which the genera mny be classified. 
On the whole, however, it would appear to be nearest to the line 
of ancestry of Lepidotus, Such a relationship is suggested in 
many points, in particular in the shape of most of the fins and in 
otlier details of their structure, in the excavation of the back 
along the base of the dorsal fin, and in the tendency towards a 
tritoral form exhibited by the teeth on the vomers. 

My thanks arc duo to Prof. D. M. S. Watson, who first sug- 
gested the desirability of re-examining the material of AcentrO’ 
phorns in the Hancock Museum at Newcastle; to Mr. J. A. 
Charlton Deas and Mr. T. R. Goddai'd for giving me facilities 
for studying some fine specimens in tlie >Sunder]and Museum ; 
and to l)r. W. E. Collinge for similar privileges at York. 
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5. The Fostorbital Articulation of the Palato(|ua(lraie with 
the Neurooraniuui in the Coelacantliicl Fishes. By 
Edward Phkli^s Allis, Jr., F.Z.S. 

[Received October 25, 1922 i Read Pebnmry 6, 1923.] 

In a recent work (Allis, 1922), I came to the conclusion that 
the postorbital articulation of the palatoquadrate with the neuro- 
cranium in Winiania aiul Axelia^ two of the Coehicanthida?, was 
homologous with that in the recent Hexanchm and Heptanckus^ 
and not with that in LepidosteAts. This conclusion was based 
largely on my assumption that the vena juguJaris of these fishes 
ran posteriorly between the articular process of the palatoquadrate 
and the cranial wall, insteail of accompanying the ramus 
ophthalmicus lateralis, suggested by Htensio (1921), and 
traversing, with that nerve, a foramen that lay between the 
alisphenoid an<l basisphenoid bones of the latter author’s 
descriptions. Further consideration of the subject, in connection 
with a later work by Stensio (1922), has led me to conclude that 
the vein did not have the course ascribt‘d to it by either Stensio 
or myself, but, accompanying the ramus ophthalmicus profundus, 
traversed a foramen that lay anterior, instead of posterior, to the 
alisphenoid, and so entered a trigen\ino-facinlia chamber in the 
cranial wall. This conclusion ino«lifies rmlically my conception 
of the conditions in these fossil fishes, but 1, nevertheless, still 
think that the articulation of the meta pterygoid with the cranium 
was of the type found in the recent Ilexanchns and JJeptaachus, 
and not of that in Lepidosteus, 

There are, recent lishes, two })rocesses of the palatoquadrate 
that are here concerned, as well as two processes of the neuro- 
cranium. One of the processes of the palatorjuadrate is the 
processus basalis, or pedicle, and the other the processus 
metapterygoideus, and both of them are found in typical condition 
in the adult Amia, The processus basalis of this fish forms the 
dorso-anterior corner of the raetapterygoul, and lies in the plane 
of the body of the palatoquadrate. It is directed toward the 
lateral edge of the basis cranii, in the region of the orbital 
opening of the myodome, and is there connecte<l with it by a band 
of connective tissue. The door of the orbital opening of the 
myodome is the homologue of the pi ocessus basipterygoideus of 
the Bauria (Allis, 1913), and it is lined ventrally, and supported, 
by the anterior portion of the ascending process of the 
parasphenoid. The processus metapterygoideus projects dorso- 
mesially from the external surface of the metapterygoid, is 
directed toward the projecting dorso-lateral comer of the 
postorbital process of the neurocranium, and connected with that 
process by a membrane that covers the external surface of the 
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muscuhis levator arcus palatini (Allis, 1897). It lies between 
the musculi levator arcus palatini and a<lductor niandibulje, 
giving insertion, on its internal surface, to certain fiV^res of the 
former muscle and origin, on its external surface, to certain 
fibres of the adductor. It forms the lateral boundary of the 
surface of inseition of the levator on the palatoquacirate, the 
mesial boundaiy of that surface being formed by the processus 
basalis togetlior with that [>ortion of tlie dorso-mesial edge of the 
metapterygoid that lies between that process and the processus 
metapterygoideus. That branch of the nervns trigeminus that 
innervates the levator arcus palatini turns posteriorly ai’ound the 
anterior edge of that muscle, and runs posteriorly on its external 
surface, thus lying, morphologically, beUveen the processus 
basalis and tljo })rocessus metapterygoideus. dorsal to the one and 
ventro-mesial to the other. That branch of the external carotid 
that becomes the secondary atierent pseudobrancliial artery 
(Allis, 1912) has similar relations to these two processes, as has 
also the vena jugularis. The efferent pseudobranchial artery 
runs upward and forward ventro-mesial to the processus meta- 
pterygoidens, but its relations to the processus ba.salis are not 
positively evident. It lies external to the ascemling process of 
the para sphenoid, and hencje would seem to lie morphologically 
ventral to the ju’ocessus basipterygoidens. 

In embryos of this fish up tc' 19*5 mm. in length, the two pro- 
cesses here under consideration are shown by Pehrson 0922, 
figs. 3-12) apparently both lying on the dorso-mesial edge of the 
palatoqiiad rate, the meta pterygoid process lying j)ost prior to the 
basal process jind extending farther dorsally in aP stages 
excepting the \'ery earliest. In a 50 mm. specimen, the rneta- 
pterygoid process has ap[)arently begun to assume its a<lnlt 
position, and the meta pterygoid bone has begun to ossify, and it 
is to be noted that Pelirson .shows (^. c. fig. 14) “the unossified 
portion of tlio pterygorjuadrate cartilage forming a V-shaped 
mass, the ba.salis and metapterygoideus proce.sses forming the two 
arms of the V, and the metapterygoid bone lying between them, 
in the hollow of the Y, and not extending upward into either 
process. The otic process of this fish, and that of the Tedeostei 
as well, is represented in the lateral wall of the trigemino-facialis 
chamber (Allis, 1914). 

The characteristic featiu'es of these two processes of this fi.sh 
thus are: that one of them lies postero-lateral to the other; that 
the antero-mesial one is directed toward the lateral edge of the 
floor of the cranium, where the palatoquadrate articulates wdth it 
in Lepidosteus \ tliat the p 0 .stero-lateral one is dii-ected tow^ard 
the lateral edge of the roof of the cranium, where the palato- 
quadmte articulates with it in Hexanehua and Heptanchua ; that 
the musculus levator arcus palatini has its insertion on the 
palatoquadrate between the two processes; that the musculus 
adductor raandibulsB lies external to the processus metaptery- 
goideus and is cut off, by it, from any origin or insertion on the 
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processus basiilis ; and that the nerve that innervates the levator, 
the secondai’y afferent pseudobranchisl artery, and the vena 
jugularis ail lie actually, or morphologically, between the two 
processes. 

In Scomber (Allis, 1903) and the nmil-cheeked fishes (Allis, 
1909) these two processes (or flanges developed in relation to 
them) have acquired contact wuth the hyonjandibiila and become 
firmly attached to it, the processus basalis with its internal 
surface and the processus metapterygoideus with its external 
surface. But, notwithstanding this marked difference in the 
direction of the two processes, and also in their relations to 
the cranium and the hyomandibula, the levator arcus palatini, 
the nerve that innervates it, and an arter}" that corresponds to 
the secondary afferent pseudobranch ial arteiy of Amia, still all 
lie actually, or moiqdiologically (Cotlus)^ between them, and the 
adductor maiulihulfc has its origin on the external suiface of the 
processus metapterygoi<lcus and not at all on the processus 
basalis. The \'ena jugularis, also, still lies morphologically 
between the two processes, for the dorso-mesial edge of the processus 
basalis is connected, by tissue, with the lateral edge of the basis 
cranii. 

In Arniunis the conditions appear, at first sight, markedly 
diflerent from those in the fislies al) 0 \e referred to, but they aie, 
ne^ertheIe^s, (|uite certainly strictly homologous. In a 32 mm. 
specimen of (his fisli. Kindred (1919) shows the pterygoqna<hHte 
and hyomandibulav cartilages completely fused with each other 
and forming a V-sliaped mass with the point of the V directed 
ventrally. The hyoinandihula has begun to ossify on the posterior 
limb of the V, the meta pterygoid on the anterior limb, and the 
(juadrate on the ventrally directed point. Nothing whatever is 
shown in the liollow^ of tlie V, but it must certainly be spanned 
by membrane, f<»r it is in exactly this place that the metaptery- 
goid bone first appears in Amia^ as above stated, and in the adult 
Amiurna the corresponding place is occupied by an anteriorly 
projecting flange of the hyomandibula which sutures anteriorly 
with the hind edge of the rnetapterygoid and ventrally with the 
dorsal edge of the (juadrate. Along the dorsal edge of this 
flange, and of corresponding length, there is a horizontal ridge 
on the hyomandibula, and the levator arcus palatini is inserted in 
part on the anttndor end of the ridge and in jwrt along the full 
length of its dorsal surface (McMurrich, 1884). Certain of the 
deeper fibres of the muscnlus adductor mandibiilee have their 
origins on the latero-ventral surface of this ridge, the superficial 
portion of the muscle extending upw^ard external to the ridge. 
The anteriorly projecting flange of the hyomandibula of this fish 
thus corresponds both topographically and functionally to the 
posteriorly projecting flaxige on the hind edge of the metaptery- 
goid process of the fishes just above considered, and is quite 
certainly the homolo^e of that flange ; and that it has become 
a flange on the anterior edge of the hyomandibula, instead of on 
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the hind edge of the metapterygoid, is no more extraordinary 
than the incorporation, in this fish, of the dor^il portion of 
the preoperculum in the hind edge of the liyomandibula (Kindred, 
1919). The metapterygoid, the projecting dorso-rnesial portion 
of which forms the processus basalis, is said to be attached to 
the lateral surface of tlie cranium by a sheet of mnscular and 
ligamentous tissue. It is not sj\id at what point on the lateral 
wall of the cranium tliis sheet of tissue has its attachment, but 
two sectional view’s given through the postorbital region would 
seem to show that the attachment is either to the trabecula or 
to the lateral edge of the parasphenoid. 

In all of the above-mentioned fishes the palatoquadrnte has no 
direct articulai* contact with the nenrocranimn. this articulation 
being accjuired through the intermediation of the hyt>mandilnila, 
to which tlie palatoquadrate is firmly fixed. In Lepidosteus^ 
Oateoglossmn^ Hexan^ius^ and IleptancJiKS this articulation w'ith 
the cranium through the intermediation of a liyomandibula still 
occurs, but in each of them there is, in aildition, direct articular 
contact with the posborbital portion of the cnuiium ; and these 
are the only recent fishes 1 know’ of in whicli the latter articu- 
lation is found, for the palatohasal articulation, fonml in many 
of the Selnchii, is orbital in position and not postorhiti\l. Gaiipp 
says (1905, p. 767) that an articulation of the palato(jna<lrate 
with a processus basipferygoideu.'' is found in many fislies, but, as 
be does not mention the particular ones, 1 have not been able to 
control the statement. Luther (1915) describes tlie articulation 
in Lepidosteas^ and then says that it is also found in OsteogUmum 
but in no ot-her teleost. It apparently occurs in certain fossil 
fishes, as in Boreosomas^ one of the Palteoniscidje described by 
Stensid (1921). 

In the adult Lepidosteus, Parker (1882) d(\scribes two processes 
related to the ineta pterygoid, one of whicli he calls the pedicle 
and tne other the otic process. The pedicle is the larger of the 
two, and is sliowni forming the dorso-postero-mesial corner of the 
metapterygoid, the so-called otic process projecting ventro- 
posteriorlv from the veuti'al edge of the base of the ]>edicle. The 
hind end of the pedicle articulates witli the anterior edge of a 
processus basipterygoideus which projects antero-laterally from 
the lateral wall of the cranium near its ventral edge, the so-called 
otic process projecting posteriorly ventral to the processus 
basipterygoideus. In a 2()jr mni. embryo of this fish, these two 
processes of the metapterygoid form (Veit, 1911, fig. 17, pi. 0.) 
the dorsal and ventral corners of the actual hind edge of the 
palatoquadrate, but as this edge of the palatoquadrate of this fish 
corresponds to the metapterygoid portion of the dorso-mesial 
edge of the palatoquadrate of Amia, the two processes lie, 
morphologically, one posterior to the other on the posterior 
portion of the dorso-mesial edge of the palatoquadrate. They 
accordingly agree exactly, in this, with the basalis and metaptery- 
goideus processes of Amia, and I shall hereafter so refer to them. 
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The inu8culu8 levator arcus palatini of tlie adult Lepidosteus is 
said by Luther (1913) to have its origin on the sphenotic, and to 
run from there antero-meaially to have its insertion on the 
metapterygoid bone and adjacent portions of the palatoquadrate 
cartilage. Luther says (Z. c. p. 13) that: “ Dabei umgreift der 
Muskel das Metapterygoid vor dein Basipterygoid-Gelenk und 
reieht aiich an der Medialseite bis zu etwa der Breite des 
Knochens hinauf.'' Tliis would seem to mean that the muscle 
had its insertion in considerable part on the internal surface of 
the j)rocessus basalis, wliich would Ive so unusual for a levator 
inuscde that I have lo(»ked it up in transverse sections of an 
80 mm. specimen of this fish. In this specimen the muscle, as it 
approaclies the hind end of the palatoquadrate is wrapped around 
(“ umgreift the lateral edge of the processus basipterygoide\is, 
and when it reaches the hind end of the processus basalis, that 
part of the muscle that lies ventml to the processus basiptery- 
goideus is inserted on tiie lateral surface of tlie piocessus basalis, 
this surface of the latter process being presented ventro-laterally. 
The processus metaptorvgoideus lies against the ventral surface 
of this part of the muscle, partly imbedde<l in it, and apparently 
gives ins€*rtion to some of its fibres, V)iit the larger part of the 
fibres r»f the muscle continue onward and are inserted on the 
external surface of the pnlato(jiia<lrate anterior to the bases of the 
tw'o processes, none of them being inserted on its internal surface. 
Thai part of the adductoi* muscle that Liither calls the musculus 
adductor mandilmhr postorhitalis lies ventral, and hence external, 
to the processus metapterygoideus, and certain of its fibres have 
their origins on tliat process. The action of the levator muscle 
is said by Luther (/. c. p. 61) to be to pull the palatoquadrate 
almost directly laterally, the motion at the basipterygoid joint 
accordingly being a sliding one, in a latero-mesial direction, and 
this is in accord wdth the position of the long axis of this joint, 
which is practically at right angles to that of the long axis of 
the hyoinandibulo-cranial articular joint. Tlie nerve that inner- 
vate.s the levator muscle penetrates it from its external surface, 
and hence lies morpliologically between the metapterygoid and 
basal processes, as it does in the fishes above considered. 

Tlie processus basipterygoideus of Lepidosie^is i.s said by Parker 
(1882, pp. 453 <fe 461) to be developed in part from the traliecula 
and in part from tlie parachordal. Veit first (1907) concluded 
that it is developed from the hind end of the trabecula and 
corresponds to a part of the floor of the orbit of the Selachii, but 
he later (1911) says that it arises in connection with the trabecula 
and the floor of the trigemino-facialis chamber. 1 first concluded 
(Allis, 1909) that it is of trabecular origin and, later (1913), that 
it is the homologue of the floor of the orbital opening of the 
myodome of Amia ; but it is to be particularly noted that there 
is, in L^idoBUua^ no parasphenoidal leg of the alisphenoid related 
to the process, as there is in Amia^ and that there is no membiane 
that I can recognize replacing it. Veit says that the process 
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develops late in Lepidosteus, and he considers its articulation with 
the metapterygoid to be a secondary acquisition, and Luther 
holds the same opinion. The ventral surface of the process, its 
anterior edge, and the adjacent portions of its dorsal surface are 
covered and supported by a process of the parasphenoid wliich 
would seem to correspond to an anterior portion of tlie ascending 
process of the parasplienohl of f^Rd it is apparently this 

process of tlie bone that alone gives articulation to the meta- 
pterygoid in Ostcogloftsmu, as explained helow. The process of 
Lepidostem lies ventral to the rainus ophthalmicus profimdns and 
the vena jugularis, and if it be the hoinologue of tlie floor of the 
orbital opening of the inyodome of as J concluded, it. would 

seem as if it must lie, morphologically, between the profundus 
and trigeminus nerves, for its homologue in A^nia sujiports the 
parasphenoidal leg of the alisplienoid, which actually lies between 
those two nerves. In its relations to these nerves this proct‘ss 
tlius differs radically from the postorbital process, which always 
lies, so far as I know, posterior to all bmnehes of the nervus 
trigeminus, and usually between the foramen for that nerve and 
the secondary, or definitive, foramen for the nervus facialis. 'Die 
processus metapterygoid eus also lies morphologically between the 
trigeminus and facialis nerves, while the processus Iwisalis, which 
articulates with the processus basipterygohleus, should have, 
morphologically, the same relations to those nerves that fhe 
processus basipterygoideus has. 

In Osteoglossiwi a laterally projecting process of the para- 
sphenoid articulates with a semicylindrical groove on the dorsal 
edge of an antero-dorsally projecting portion of the metapte*’ygoiil 
(Bridge, 1895), which, as it has exactly the position of the pro- 
cessus basalis of Amia^ is evidentl}^ that jmocess, and wlien the 
palatoquadrate swings outward and upward, under the action of 
the levator arcus palatini, the groove on the metapterygoid has a 
sliding motion on the process. Posterior to this process, there is 
a short dorsally projecting process of the inetaptervgoid which 
lies against the external surface of the hyomandibula, and hence 
evidently represents the processus metapterygoidens. Tlie 
laterally projecting process of the parasphenoid has its origin 
from the base of a pretrigeminus portion of the ascending 
process of that bone and corresponds to that part of the ascending 
process of Lepidosteus that underlies and supports the basiptery- 
goid process of that fish, and hence is, functionally, a proces.siis 
basipterygoideus. It corresponds also to that anterior portion of 
the ascending process of the parasphenoid of Amia that underlies 
the floor of the orbital opening of the myodome of the latter fish, 
and the pretrigeminus portion of the ascending process of the 
parasphenoid of Osteoglossum corresponds to one of the two legs 
of the alisphenoid bone of Amia^ but which one is uncertain, for 
the relations of the nerves and the vena jugularis to it are not 
given. 

The conditions in lleptanchua and Hexanchus I have not 
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personally examined, but they must be similar to those in 
Ghlamydoselachua. In the latter fish the most dorsal portion of 
the dorso-mesial edge of the palatoquadrate forms the processus 
metapterygoideus, a low ridge on the internal surface of this edge 
of the apparatus forming the processus basalis (Allis, 1913). In 
the groove between these two ridge-like processes, the musculus 
levator inaxillce superioris, which is the hoinologue of the levator 
arcus palatini of the Teleostei and Ganoidei, has its insertion, the 
outer edge of the processus metapterygoideus lying between the 
surface of insertion of the levator muscle and the surface of origin 
of the adductor mandibulae. That branch of the nervus tri- 
geminus that innervates the muscle runs posteriorly along its 
external surface, and hence lies morphologically between the two 
ridge-like pi’ocesses. In Ueptanchits and Ilexanchm the con- 
ditions unquestionably here difter only in that the processus 
metapterygoideus has acquired articular contact with the latei’ally 
projecting dorsal portion of the postorbital process, and that, in 
consequence, the anterior portion of the levator maxilla? supjrioris 
runs antero-ventrally beneath the overhanging portion of the 
postorbital process, and hence internal to the processus meta- 
pterygoideuH. The nerve that innervates this muscle also runs 
posteriorly internal to the latter process. The levator muscle of 
these three fishes, ami particularly that of Heptamhus and 
Hexianchua^ can accordingly have but little effect in swinging the 
palatoquadrate outward and upward, and Lutlier (1909) says that 
this motion is impressed upon it by the musculus preorbitalis of 
his descriptions, which is Vetter’s (1874) muscle Add /3. This 
action of this muscle is said to also throw the anterior end of the 
palatoquadrate downward, the palatobasal (orbital) px'ocess sliding 
downward along its articular contact with the orbital wall. The 
levator muscle then pulls the palatoquadrate back into place, its 
action thus being largely, if not entirely, to pull the palatoquad- 
rate dorso-mesial ly in the plane of the apparatus. The articular 
attachment of the processus metapterygoideus to the postorbital 
process, in Heptanchm and Hexanchus^ would evidently have to 
be somewhat loose to permit of this motion, and Luther (1909) 
assumes that there is here a certain dorso- ventral sliding motion, 
and, also, that the levator muscle must act in part i\s an adductor 
palatoquadrati. Furthermore, the attachment of the palato- 
q\iadrate to the hyomandibula must be such as to allow a certain 
amount of motion between them. 

In certain others of the Plagiostomi this metapterygoid ridge 
of the Notidanidfe has become a pronounced process, and both 
Gegenbaur (1872) and Luther (1909) have called it a muscle 
process. It apparently lies directly upon the dorso-mesial edge 
of the palatoquadrate, thus having in the adults of these fishes 
the position that it has in larv» of Amia, Where present it has 
the same relations to the levator and adductor muscles that the 
ridge-like process of the Notidanidas has, and because of its 
articular relations to the cranial wall, in the latter fishes, it has 
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been quite generally considered to be an otic process; but if, as I 
have endeavoured to show, it is the homologue of the processus 
metapterygoideus of the Teleostomi, this cannot be. Goodrich 
considers it to be an otic process and says (1^)09, p. 98) that it 
“appears to have been established very early, since there is 
reason to believe tliat it existed not onl}'- in the Jurassic Cestra- 
ciontid© {/f^bodm), but also in the Oladoselacliii, Acanthodii, 
and PI eurocant hodii.” 

In certain of the higher vertebrates a ptery go-cranial articu- 
lation is found between processes which are apparently tlie strict 
homologues either of the processus basalis and basipt-erygoidens 
of LepidosteuSj or of investing bones related to those processes, 
tlie motion })etween the two processes, however, being a dorso- 
ventral swinging one instead of a latei*o-mesia.l sliding one. 

In recent Amphibia a cartilaginous processus b}isi})teiygoideus 
seems not to be found (Gaupp, 1900, p. 5.*17), but it is found in 
certain of the Stegocephali, as explained immediately below. The 
palatoquadrate of the Amphibia is said by Gaupp to present 
four ty[)ical processes : a processus oticus, processus ascendens, 
processus pterygoideus, and processus palatobasalis, the latter 
process l)eing also called by him (1905, p. 736) simply the pro- 
cessus basalis. In the Urodela, the latter process i.s said to lie, at 
first, in contact with the ventral surface of the auditory capsule, 
at the point where the capsule is connected with the basal plate 
of the skull, and to lat('r there fuse with it. The piocess is said 
to seem to correspond to the j)alatobasal process of the Selachii, 
but this seems improbable, for the processus basalis of the 
Amphibia arises fi*om the pterygotiuatlrate portion of the palato- 
quadrate, is directed inesially, and lies against the ventral surface 
of the floor of the amlitory capsule, while the procesMis palato- 
basalis of the Selachii arises from the palatine portion of the 
palatoquadrate, is directed dorsjill s , and lies against the orbital 
wall, which forms part of the lateral surface of tlie cranium. 

In Hana^ of the Anura, the processus basalis is said by Claupp 
(1893, p. 349) to first appear in his fourth stage (young frog 
about 2 cm. long), there arising from the pars metiipterygoidea 
of the quadrate, close above the root of the processus pterygoideus. 
It is directed toward the ventral surface of the anterior portion 
of the auditory capsule, and an articular joint is later there 
formed, this being considered by Gaupp (1905, p. 737) to be a 
more primitive condition than the fusion of the process with the 
auditory capsule in the Urodela. In earlier stages of Rmia there 
is a processus muscularis rising from the upper edge of the 
palatoquadrate, strongly developed in the earliest stage described, 
but gradually diminishing in importance until its complete 
disappearance during the metamorphosis. This process lies, in 
larva? (Gaupp, 1893, p. 292), external to the musculi temporalis 
and pterygoideus, and gives origin, on its mesial surface, to the 
masseter, and, on its lateml surface, to the depressor cartilaginis 
hyoidesB and the depressor mandibulee. The relations of the 
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process to the adductor muscles of the mandible are thus not the 
same as in fishes, but this is probably not important, for the 
superior and inferior branches of the nervus trigeminus both run 
forward dorsal or mesial to the process and then turn outward 
anterior to it. The process lies between the pars articularis 
quadrat! and the processus basalis, in the same relation to those 
two processes that the processus metapterygoideus of fishes has, 
and hence is quite certainly the hoinologue of the latter process. 
In the Apoda there is said to be no processus basalis (Gaupp, 
1905, p. 753). 

In the Btegocephali, the palatocpiadrate is said to be movable 
in certain forms, but fixed in by far the larger number. In 
Eryopa there is, according to Von Huene (1912), a basipterygoid 
process which is apparently a definite process of the basisphenoid 
bone, but as there is no suture separating the basisphenoid and 
parasphenoid, the latter bone may also enter into the process. 
The pterygoid is said to be attached (befe.stigt sich) to the process 
by a broad articular surface, the palatoqiiadrate thus apparently 
bei ng movable. In A rchegosaurm^ the parasphenoid has, according 
to Watson (1919), a narrow, outstanding basipterygoid process 
on either side, and the pterygoid articulates with it by a freely 
movable joint ; and similar Imsipterygoid processes are apparently 
found in several others of the Rachitomi (Z. c. p. 53). In 
La^ocaphalus the mesial process of the pterygoid suturates with 
the lateral edge of the parasphenoid in a region that corresponds 
to that from which the ascending process of the bone of fishes 
has its origin, and cartilaginous extensions of the basisphenoid 
are said (Z. c. p. 54) to seem to have passed outward al)ove the 
fiat parasphenoid ex|mnsions to the epipterygoid and pterygoid.'* 
At the hind end of the suture between the pterygoid and 
parasphenoid there is a foramen which leads into a canal in the 
parasphenoid and transmits the internal carotid artery. In 
CapitoaaHrm the mesial process of the pterygoid suturates both 
with the parasphenoid and the exoccipital, and there is no basi- 
pterygoid process. The quadrate ramus of the pterygoid is said 
(Watson, 1919, p. 27) to form ‘‘a thin plate, rising nearly 
vertically, to have a long and close connection with the supra- 
temporal and squamosal. Its upper inner corner has a sutural 
union with the prootic, with which bone and the supratemporal 
it forms a large fomraen leading forwards over the prootic and 
epipterygoid to the anterior part of the skull. This opening 
must transmit the vena capitis dorsalis and a lymphatic duct. 

J ust above its articulation with the parasphenoid and below the 
prootic the inner margin of the quadrate ramus of the pterygoid 
is notched for the passage of the vena capitis lateralis and the 
seventh nerve.” This part of the pterygoid of this amphibian 
thus has to this part of the skull the topographical relations that 
the ascending process of the parasphenoid of fishes has, or that 
the piscine processus metapterygoideus would have if it were 
to persist and acquire contact with the cranium after the 
Paoc. 2kK>L. Soo. — 1923, No, IV, 4 
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disappearance of a musculus levator arcus palatini. The processus 
oticus is part of the epipterygoid bone and lies anterior and 
internal to this process of the pterygoid. 

In the Sauria the processus bosalis of fishes must certainly be 
represented in the meniscus pterygoideus, but whether the 
processus basalis of recent Amphibia is represented in the meniscus 
alone, or in that structure together with the processus basiptery- 
goideus, would seem to be an open question. Regarding the 
development of these structures in the Sauria, Gaupp says (1905, 
p. 762) that they are both represented, in young embryos of 
Lacerta^ by a mass of dense tissue which lies between the foot of 
the processus asceiidens and the root of the trabecula, and is 
more closely connected with the former than with the latter. 
When chondrification takes place, this mass separates into two 
pai*ts, the mesial one chondrifying as a laterally directed process 
of the trabecula (the processus basipterygoideus) and the lateral 
one becoming the meniscus. This manner of development of 
these two structures in this reptile, and their relations to the 
ascending process of the palatoqiiadrate, led me to suggest, in an 
earlier work, that the mass of tissue refen ed to might represent 
the pharyngeal element of the mandibular arch. 

In the adult Lacerla, tlie meniscus lies on the mesial aspect of 
the Os pterygoideum (Gaupp, 1905, p. 767), and between it and 
the processus basipterygoideus an articular joint is formed, the 
palatoquadmte being movable. In Sphenodon^ the meniscus and 
the pro(?essus basipterygoideus are also both found (Howes and 
Swinnerton, 1901), and there is an articular joint between them, 
as in Lacerta^ but whether tlie palatocjuadrate of thio reptile is 
movable, or not, I do not find definitely stated. A mesial process 
of the Os pterygoideum is shown by Fuchs (1901), in an embryo 
of this reptile, projecting mesially along the ventral surface of 
the processus basipterygoitlens, and it would seem as if it must 
interfere with any movement, if it does not actually prevent it. 
Broom (1922) says that Parker described a meniscus, in 187B. in 
a fairly advanced specimen of Zooioca^ and he himself describes it 
in a larval Agama hispiduy Avhere it lies, as in Laceriay between a 
cartilaginous processus basipterygoideus and a dermal pterygoid 
bone. The articular joint is between the meniscus and the 
processus basipterygoideus, and Broonl considers the tneniscus to 
be the homologue of the mesopterygoid of fishes, basing this 
conclusion on the conditions found in EustJienopterony a fossil 
Rhipidistid described by Bryant (1919). The so-called meso- 
pterygoid of the latter fish, as shown in the figure reproduced by 
Broom, is, however, called by Bryant a metapterygoid, and that 
part of the bone that has the marked upward extension shown in 
the latter author's text-fig. 6 would seem to be a processus 
metapterygoideus metapterygoidei. 

From the above references to the conditions in certain of the 
Amphibia and Reptilia it is seen that, in these animals, the 
eafisting postorbital articulation of the palatoquadrate with the 
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cranium was primarily, in all probability, that of a processus 
btoali's metapterygoidei with the lateral edgc^ of the basis eranii 
ait or n6ar the hind end of the trabecula. The processus bnsalis 
has, in certain of them, later there fused with rhe basis eranii, 
While still retaining its connection with the pal atoquad rate. In 
pthersit has apparently lost its connection with the palatoqnadrate 
but retained tnai with the neurocranium and then separated into 
two parts, thus giving rise to a meniscus metapterygoideus and 
a processus basipterygoideus. The metapteiygoid cartilage is 
always here lined vent rally, and supported by a dermal pterygoid 
bone, the processus basipterygoideu.s being similarly lined and 
supported by a lateral process of the dermal paraspbenoid, and in 
those animals in which the metapterygoid and fiasipterygoid 
Cartilages are resorbed, pr fail to be developed, the two dermal 
bones replace them and acquire sutunil connection with each 
other. 

The conditions in the three Coelacanthidse so fully and so well 
described by 8teii.si(i (1021, 1922) may now be considered, and 
the question is : fs the jmstorbital articulation of the palato- 
quadra*te of these fishes with the cranium the hoinologue of that 
in Heptanchm and Hexanjchiis^ or of that in Lepidoateus^ 
Osieogloasunif and higher vertebrates? 

The metapterygoid of these fishes is a substituent bone, as it is 
in most recent fishes, and at either pud of its dorsiil edge there is 
a pointed process. Between these two processes the dorsal edge 
of the bone is concave, and articulates wdth a process of the 
neurocraniunl that Stensio considers to be a processus basi- 
pterygoideus and \vhi6h he refers to as the process e. In both 
JVittiania and Axelia this latter process is a process of what 
Stensld considers to be a median Iwisisphenohl bonC. It is 
directed dorso-antero-laterally, and in Wimania extends so far 
dorsnITy that its dorso-antcu'ior corner is shown in contacjt with 
the dermal bones of the roof of the skull. In Axel'm it is shorter, 
but still extends above the middle Tine of the lateral surface of 
the crilhiuth. In Diplocercidea it is still shorter, and is a process 
6f a median sphenoid bone and not of a basi.sphenoid. The 
metapterygoid would seem, from the figures given, to have 
articulated either with the lateral surface' of the process e 
immediately beneath its laterally projecting dorsal edge, or with 
that edge itself, and as the dorwil edge of the metapterygoid is 
longer ftian the process e is wide, the clorso-anterior end of the 
metnpterygbid would seem to hAve pixijected anteriorly somewhat 
beyond the process $. 

The metapterygoid has an even outer surface, without process 
of Ahy kind, and there is ixo posteriorly directed process, or other 
featui^, either on this bone or at any place along the hind* edge 
of the palatoquadrate that w6uld indicate a rigid attachment 
to the hy^omandibula. This latter attachment was there- 
fore probably by Iigameht only, and in this, as also in the 
^heAil configuration 61 this part of the paMt6^uadrate, there is 

4 * 
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marked resemblance to the conditions in the Selachii. Stensio 
says (1921, p. 73) that there was a large mandibula in Wtmama 
(and hence probably in the other two fishes also), and that this 
presupposes a powerful adductor muscle. Comparison with 
recent fishes would then indicate that the surface of origin of 
this muscle on the palatoquadrate must have extended upward 
at least to the dorsal edge of the metapterygoid, and Stensifi 
considers it probable that the muscle extended beyond that edge 
and had its origin in part on the lateral surface of the neuro- 
cranium. The levator arcus palatini, if present, would then 
necessarily have had its insertion, as in Ueptmxclms and Hexan- 
chus, either along the dorsal edge of the metapterygoid or partly 
on that edge and partly on its mesial surface. 

On the internal surface of the palatoquadrate there is a large 
dermal pterygoid bone, and a process of this bone extends to, or 
nearly to, the point of the dorso-anterior process of the meta- 
pterygoid, thus supporting that process. The dorso-posterior 
process of the metapterygoid, on the contrary, extends consider- 
ably beyond the dorsal edge of the pterygoid, this leaving a 
considerable portion of the internal surface of the metapterygoid 
exposed beyond the pterygoid. On the lateral surface of the 
pterygoid there is a strongly pronounced and rounded ridge 
which extends upward to the point of the dorso-anterior process 
of the meta pterygoid, and strongly suggests that that point 
represents the dorsal end of some element of the mandibular 
arch. 

The relations of the two processes on the donsal edge of the 
metapterygoid to each other, to the palatoquadr*te, to the 
pterygoid, and to the muscles of the arch, thus all strongly 
suggest that the posterior one is a processus metapterygoideus, 
and the anterior one either the entire processus basal is or the 
anterior end of a ridge-like proct;ss similar to that in the Selachii, 
the posterior portion of the ridge lying along the internal surface 
of the palatoquadrate. There was quite probably a spiracular 
canal in these fishes, as there is in the recent Polypterus, and 
not simply a diverticulum of that canal, such as is found in the 
recent Holostei and Teleostei ; and, where this canal is present, 
there is, in recent fishes, no articulation of the processus basalis 
with the neurocranium. 

There is thus strong presumptive evidence that, in these fishes, 
it is a processus metapterygoideus that aHiculates with the 
cranium, and, in recent fishes, this process never articulates with, 
or even approaches, a processus basipterygoideus. This is 
evidently in favour of the assumption that the process e is a pro- 
cessus postorbitalis, and the relations to it of the cranial nerves is 
also in favour of this interpretation. 

There is, in Wimania and Axelia^ a median bone which, as 
already stated, Stensio considers to be a basisphenoid, and it is 
said by him to consist of a body (corpus), and three processes on 
either side, one of these processes being dorsal, one anterior, 
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one ventral. The body of the bone is said to be triangular in 
shape, with the point below, and from there to extend dorso- 
posteriorly to its thickened base, which is said to lie strikingly 
high, leaving only a narrow space between it and the roof of the 
cranium. The bone, as shown in the figures given, has a shape 
and position which show that it must have occupied, and have 
completely filled, the hollow of a large cephalic flexure of the 
brain, both its anterior and its posterior surfaces sloping antero- 
ventrally. The dorso-posterior edge of the bone is concave, with 
a short process on either side, and looks like the dorsum sellae of 
the skulls of certiiin vertebrates turned upward and backward. 
The dorsal process of either side projects dorso-antero-laterally 
from the corpus, and, in Wimania^ is, as alread}’^ stated, so tall 
that its dorso-anterior corner may be in contact with the postero- 
lateral comer of the dermosphenotic portion of the fronto- 
dermosphenotic. The dorsal end of the process thus lies at or 
near the level of the roof of the cranial cavity, and it is apparently 
with the ventral surface of the outer end of the process that the 
metapterygoid articulates. The anterior process of the bone is 
lamellar in form w’ith its basal portion extending upward along 
the internal surface of the dorsjil process, and it gives support on 
the (loi’so-anterior edge of its basal poition to the alisphenoid of 
Stensid’s descriptions. Dorsal to these two processes the lateral 
wall of the cranium must have been of cartilage, and this 
c>artilage and the dorsal piocess must together have formed a 
laterally projecting dorsal portion of the posterior wall of the 
orbital fossa, and hence havt» formed a postorbital process in the 
sense in which that term is hei^e employed, Stensid says there is 
no postorbital process in these fishes, hut it is possible that he 
employs the term in a somewhat different sense. The basi- 
gphenoid is traversed, on either side, by but a single canal, which 
traverses the anterior process and will be later considered. 

In Diplocercides the anterior portion of tlie busisphenoid of 
Wimania and Amelia is replaced by a sphenoid bone, which 
extends forward thmiigh the orbit to the ethmoidal region and 
is everywhere in contact, dorsal ly, with the ventral surface of 
the dermal bone, or l>ones, that here form the roof of the 
cranium. The process e of Wimania and Axelia is, in this fish, 
apparently simply a protuberance on the lateral surface of the 
hind edge of the sphenoid, at about the middle of its height. 
Fi‘om it a ridge runs upward along the hind edge of the lateral 
surface of the dorsal half of the sphenoid, end, as it is considered 
to be the homologue of the alisphenoid bone of Wimania and 
Axelia^ it is called the alisphenoid wulst. The postclinoid 
wall of this fish does not project dorsally above the level of the 
floor of the posterior portion of the cranial cavity, os it does in 
Wimania and Aaelia, 

The truncus maxillo^mandibularis tngemini is considered by 
Stensio to have issued from the cranium^ in each of the three 
fishes here under consideration, posterior to the alisphenoid, and 
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m Wimania posterior also to the dorsal process of the basi- 
sphenoid. The ramus oplithalmicus profundus of Axelia is said 
to run forward internal to the base of the tilisplienoid, and to 
issue from the cranium anterior to that lx)ne, and lu JJiplooerddes 
it has similar relations to the alisphenoid wiilst. In Wimcmw, 
it is said to probably have issued through that small canal, 
above referred to, that traverses the anterior process of the 
basisphenoid, but, as will later appear, it is much more probable 
that this canal was traversed by the efferent pseudobranchial 
artery. The ramus ophthalmicus lateralis trigemini is said ,to 
run forward, in Wimania, over the dorsal process of the basi- 
sphenoid, close to the lateral wall of the brain-case, thus 
evidently issuing from the cranium between the dorsal process 
and the alisphenoid, and then running forward lateral to the 
latter bone. In Axelia this nerve lies in a groove that crosses 
the external surface of the alisphenoid, and in JJiplocereide^ 
in a canal that traverses the alisphenoid vvulst and is continued 
onward, a certain distance beyond that wulst, in the body of the 
sphenoid bone. The vena jugularis is said to have had, in 
Wimanuiy a course similar to that of the ramus oplithalmicus 
lateralis trigemini. In Axelia and JJiplocercides its course is 
not given. 

The profundus and trigeminus nerves of Axelia thus have, in 
the courses ascribed to theju by Stensio, exactly the relations to 
the alisphenoid bone of that fish that the coi responding nerves 
have, in recent fishes, to the paras])henoidal leg (pedicle) of the 
alisphenoid, the trigeminus nerves all issuing posterior to that 
leg and the profundus nerve anterior to it; and a* the vena 
jugularis of recent fishes always accompanies the profundus 
nerve in this part of its course, it seems exceedingly probable 
that it accompanied that nerve also in Axelia, ami hence passed, 
as in recent fishes, antero-mesiai to the alisphenoid. In Diplp- 
cercides the conditions differ from those in Axelia only in that 
the ramus ophthalmicus lateralis trigemini traverses a cirnal in 
the alisplienoid part of the sphenoid bone, instead of passing 
lateral to it ; but even in recent fishes, as in Amia, this nerve 
may traverse a foramen that perforates the parasphenoidal leg of 
the alisphenoid. 

In Wimania the conditions, as described by Stensio, difler frongi 
those in Axelia and Diplocercides in that the ramus ophthalmicus 
profundus is said to have probably traversed the canal in the 
anterior piocess of the basisphenoid, that the truncus rnaxillp- 
mandibularis trigemini presumably ran outward in a notch at 
the base of the hind edge of the doisal process of that bone, and 
that the vena jugularis accompanied the ramus ophthalmicus 
lateralis trigemini, and hence passed posterolateral instead of 
antero-meslal, to the alisphenoid bone. This course for the latter 
vein would be most exceptional in fishes, and it seems mucli 
more probable that both it and the i*amus ophthalmicus pi^ofundus 
passed internal to the alisphenoid, as they both apparently did iif 
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4j^eUa ajid jUiplocercidea. The vena jugularis would then con- 
tinue posteriorly and, having joined the nervus facialis, issue 
with it through the facialis foramen at the hind edge of the 
basisphenoid. Xn this part of its course it must have lain in a 
canal in the cranial wall, for that it perforated the dura mater and 
entered the central cranial cavity seems wholly ihipiobable. This 
canal would thus, in this, exactly resemble the tngemino-facialis 
chamber of recent fishes, and it seems wholly impossible that the 
truncus maxillo-mandibularis trigemini did not run forward in 
it, and issue from it between the process e and the alisphenoid. 
if the truncus issued posterior to the process c, as suggested by 
Btensio, it would be separated from its ophthalmicus lateralis 
branch by the entiie width of that process, which would be 
wholly exceptional, as comparetl with recent fishes, whether the 
process be a postorbital one or a basipteiygoideus. The notch 
at the bise of the hind edge of the process e would then piobibly 
tmnsmib the ramus palatinus facialis, which is not otherwise 
accounted for. 

If the trigeminus and profundus nerves of Wimania and Axelia 
had the courses that 1 have alx)ve Jiscribed to them, they must have 
first run upward along the posterior surface of tiie basisphenoid, 
then have passed, on either side, lateral to timt posteriorly project- 
ing dorsal end of the basisjihenoid that resembles a dorsum sell®, 
and then have run forward along the dorsal surface of the body of 
the basisphenoid, tlieie eitJier lying free in the cranial cavity oi*, 
much more probably, being enclosed in the canal traveised by 
the vena jugular is. Xn recent fishes these nerves run forward 
across the ventral end of the hollow of the cephalic ftexure, instead 
of upward and forward over it. Tliat part of the basisphenoid 
bone of Wimania and Axelia that occupies the hollow of this 
tiexoie could nob then have arisen from the conditions found in 
recent fishes by the simple cboudriticjvtion or ossification of tissues 
that filled the hollow of the flexure, for the nerves would then 
have been enclosed, in situ^ in the cartilage or bone so formed 
and have traversed canals or foramina in it. And it seems equally 
improbable that the bone could have grown upward in the hollow 
of tlie flexure, pusliing the nerves before it. It must then be 
that, at a certain stage in the development of embryos of 
Whnama and Axelia^ the anterior end of the notochord w'as 
bent upward and slightly Imckward, as it is in 33 mm. embryos 
of the i*ecent AcarUhiae (Goodrich, 1918, fig. 14, pi. 2), and 
that, in the formei* fishes, this curvature was not later reduced. 
The cartiiago aciwhordalis, which, in recent fishes, develops in 
tissues related to the anterior end of the notochord, was there- 
forfi, in Wimania and Axelia^ directed dorso-posteriorly, and its 
inorphologically ventiul surface, presented dorso-anteriorly, lay 
directly b^eatli the xq^mbrane that, in recent fishes, extends 
fmm the anterior edge of the cartiiago acrochordalis to the top 
of the precllnoid wall. The hind jpnds of the teabeculie, and tlie 
\mim Pt the ejipjphenoid jpartileges, would aocqi^dingly be c^ried 
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upward to the positions the corresponding bones of the adult 
actually occupy, and that part of each anterior process of the 
median basisphenoid on which the base of the related alisphenoid 
rests would correspond to the outer end of the processus bosipteiy- 
goideus of Amut, and Lacerta, the remainder of the anterior 
process apparently con’esponding to that little lamellar process that, 
in Amiaj forms the lateral wall of the basal portion of the orbital 
opening of the myodome and is traversed by the foramen for the 
efferent pseudobranchial artery. There would have been, internal 
to the alisphenoid, a space traversed by the vena jugularis and 
tho ramus ophthalmicus profundus, the mesial boundary of this 
space being formed by cartilage that represents the basi sphenoidal 
leg of the alisphenoid. This leg of the alisphenoid would have 
been continuous, posteriorly, with the mesial wall of a irigemino- 
facialis chamber, that wall being either of cartilage or of 
membrane, and the base of the leg of one side of tho head would 
have been connected with that of its fellow of the opposite side 
by the preclinoid wall. The optic chiasma must have lain upon 
the dorsal surface of the latter wall, and the lobi inferiores in a 
depression posterior to it, on the <lorsal surface of the membrane 
(more or less ossified) that covers the dorso-anteriorly presented 
ventral surface of the cartilage acrochordalis. A median opening 
in this membrane would lead into a large pituitary sac, which 
would extend ventrally into the space enclosed between the 
ventral processes of the basisphenoid, these latter processes thus 
corresponding to those antero-veutral processes of the parachordals 
of recent fishes that bound laterally the pituitary fossa. The 
basisphenoid of these fishes would thus apparently con\.spond to 
a bone formed by the fused prootics of recent fishes. 

There are thus several features in the cranial anatomy of these 
fishes that indicate that the so-called dorsal process of the basi- 
sphenoid corresponds to some part of the postorhitol process of 
I’ecent fishes, and not to the hasipterygoid process, the most 
important being that the process gives articulation to a processu.s 
metapterygoideus meta pterygoid ci and not to a processus basalis, 
that it has no supporting relations to the alisphenoid, and that 
the truncus maxillo-mandibularis trigemini quite certainly ran 
outward anterior to it, between it and the alisphenoid. The 
basisphenoid of these fishes is such a peculiar bone that all com- 
parisons with recent fishes are more or less tentative, and there 
is one further feature in their cranial anatomy that seems equally 
peculiar. In all recent bony fishes (Crossopterygii, Holostei, 
Teleostei) it is, so far as I know, an invariable rule that the dorsal 
section of the hyomandibular latero-sensory canal runs upward 
toward, or actually to, a postotic portion of the main infraorbital 
latero-sensory canal, while in the Plagiostomi this canal turns 
forward and falls into the infraorbital portion of the main infra- 
orbital canal at the ventro-posterior corner of the orbit. Now, 
whether correlated to the course of this canal or not, it is a fact 
that, in all the former fishes the hyomandibula articulates with 
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the neurocranium dorsal to the vena jugularis, is either traversed 
by the truncus hyomandibularis facialis or lies anterior to that 
nerve {Pclypterm)^ and is, if I am correct in my conclusions 
(Allis, 1918), developed from the branchial luys of the hyal arch, 
while, in the Plagiostomi, the hyomaridibula articulaUs with the 
neurocranium ventral to the vena jugularis, and is developed 
either from the pharyngeal or the epal element of the hyal arch 
(Allis, 1915). In Polyoclon^ where the hyomaridibula articulates 
with the neurocranium doi*sal to the vena jugularis, and is of the 
teleostome type, it nevertheless differs from tliat in the Ixmy 
ffshes in that it lies posterior to the nervus facialis, and in this 
fish the hyomandibular canal has a position intermediate between 
the two above referred to. There may be no morphological 
significance in this, for there is in eei*tain of the Plagiostomi a 
line of surface pit-organs that has a position similar to that of the 
preopercular caniil of the bony fishes, and in certain of the latter 
fishes there are surface lines of pit-organs that correspond in 
position to that of the hyomandibular canal of the Plagiostomi ; 
but it is to be noted that in the OcBlacanthidee, where a hyoman- 
dibula, although presumably present, has not yet l)een found, the 
hyomandibular canal has the position of that in the Plagiostomi, 
while in the Palaeoniscidfle, where the hyomandibula was well 
developed and of the teleostome type, the canal has the position 
of that in the bony fishes. In the Htegocephali, tlie canal on the 
cheek would seem to be formed by the horizontal poition of 
the canal of the Plagiostomi together with the dorsal portion 
of the preopercular canal of the bony fishes. 
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6, Some Microfilaria3 found in the Blood of Birds dying 
in the Zoological Gardens, 1920-1921. By Rita 
Mahkbueitkr, B.Sc., Research Assistant in the 
Helminthological Department of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine *, 

(Text-figures 1-6.) 

[Received Noveiuber 6, 1922 ; Ki^ud February 6, 1023.] 

From October 1920 till June 1921 the blood of 183 birds 
which died in the Zoological Gardens of London was examined 
and 22 \vere found to contain Microfilariae, roughly 12 per cent. 
Of these 22 birds, one, a King Bird of Paradise {Ciemnurus 
regius)^ contiiined two species of Microfilaria, and these two 
species each occurred once again sepaiately in other King Ihrds 
of i’uradise, so that in all 23 Microfilariae of 21 difierent species 
were found. 

The birds were of 21 species belonging to 15 difierent families, 
and came fiom the following parts of the world : — Mexico, Brazil, 
S. and N. America, various parts of India, Uiiili, Java, Mada- 
gascar, New' Guinea, Malacca, and S. and W’. Africa, which 
sliows how wide tlie distribution of these parasites is. It is ni>t 
po8.sible to name the embryo parasites unless tlie adults have 
been simultaneously found ; in these cases they were only found 
three times, namely : — (1) In the Mexican Hangnest {Cassiculus 
the adult being unidentified; (2; in the Occipital 
Blue- Pie [Urocissa occipitalis) ; and [3) in the VVandering Iree- 
Pie {Dendrocitta vagabuuda) : in both (2) and (3) the adult was a 
Diplotritena, and it is interesting to note that the corresponding 
Microfilaria' are of the same type though they ilifl'er in size. 

As in the Microfilariae of man, the avian Microfilaria* tali into 
two distinct types, sheathed and unsheathed, and in both groups 
many difierent forms are found, Jong and siioit, thick and thin, 
coiled and straight. Three of the Microtilariai listed were also 
found by Plimnier, namely, the sliort form, occurring in Cicin- 
nurus regius, and those in Urodssa occipitalis and Cittoci'iicla 
moernra; the others are reported for the first time. In the 
detailed lists which are appended the adjectives short, medium 
length, long and thin, m^iuni thickness, and thick are repre- 
sented by the following measurements ; — Short » 0-100 /z ; 
thin ss under 3 p ; medium length » 100-200 p ; medium thick- 
ness as 3-4 p ; long as over 200 fr ; thick as over 4/i. 

Ssfsrsnce. — PUbamer, “On the Blood Pa,rasltes|ouud in Animals 
in the Zoologic»d Gardens/’ Proc. Zool. Boo., 1912. 

* Cemmiiiiiosted by Prof. B. T. Lsiras, M J)«, D.So., F.ZJS. 
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Text-figure 1. 
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Text-figure 2. 



Outlines of Microfilaria to show comparative sizes and forms. Camera Iticida 
used. Leitz miwoscope ; eyepiece 2B; lens for drawings 773 (1920) to 1U22 
(1920) and 60 (1921) to 73 (1921). 

Zeiss microscope : eyepiece 2 ; lens ZD uwd for drawings 92 (1921) to 370 (1921). 
Tlie numbers referring to Microfilariae in text-figs. 1 and 2 ere those of the 
Death Book of the Zoological Society for the years 1020 and 1921. 
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Ca8$iculti8 melanicterutt. 
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Caceahi* chukar. 
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889. 

ft 

Oieinnurue regiu6» 

92. 

„ OtoggpB calvuB, 

887. 


PeittinuB ineertuB, 

139. 

„ JSlanuB earuleuB. 

870. 


CieinnuruB regivs. 

167, 

„ PctradiBea minor. 

904. 


VroeiBBa oeeij^taliB. 

182. 

„ TnraouB corgthai»^ 

918. 


Dendroeitta vagahwnda* 

249. 

Bteganura paradtBea, 

1022. 


^apomiB oana* 

MgpoBhera nitenB, 

803. 

„ CfittoeinoUi maerura. 

61. 


870. 

„ .JSamphooaluB broBiliUB, 
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Text-figure 3. 


H 


Text-figure 4, 



Text “figure 5. 

c 


N Eh P fnt C 


Text-figure 6* 


Ex.P 


CP 

Freeband drawings to show details. 

Tett-fig. 8. Microfilaria out of Irene turroea (Fairy Blue-Bird). 

fi 4. Microfilaria out of Ckiceabie chuhar (Chukar Partridge). 

ti 6. Microfilaria out of Cieinnurns roffim (King Bird of Paradise). 

ft 6. Microfilarm out of Cidnnnme regine (King Bird of Paradise). 

Kx.P. •• eaoietory pore. N.Kx.P. » uaclsolus of excretory pore. Ex.M.C. « 
external muaele cells. Int.C, *s internal oeUs. <3t.R, -m genital region. N.R* 
nanra ring. S. m abeatih. 
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Host, 

Mahitat. 

Admiaaion 

to 

Gardens. 

Helminth. 

ICTERlD^. 
Caasicultia 
melanicterus 
(Mexican Hang- 
iies-t). 

Mexico 

9. 6. 20 

Microfilaria. Hlicnthed, short, medium 
thickness, blunt tail, no cells at one 
end of the body. Adult found by 
Dr, Vo vers. 

Ijength with 

f»he.ith ... 86 /i 84 86 

Length with- 
out sheath 84 82 82 

llreadth . . 4 4 4 

TtrRDID.®. 

frene turrosa 
(Fair> Bliio-Hird). 

Java 

j 

13. 10. 20 

Microfilaria. Sheathed, long with 
sheath, body of loedium length; 
thick, graceful. Blunt tail; cells in 
end of tail. 

Length with 

sheath . 267 a* 214 198 

Length with- 
out sheath 162 133 119 

Breadth 8 8 7 

PifAsiAWinji. 

Ca ecu h is ch u Va r 
(Chukar Part- 
ridge). 

’ N.W. India 

i 

10. 7. 23 

1 

i 

1 

Microfilaria. Sheathed, medium 

length, thick. Pointed tail ; cells to 
end of tail. 

Length w'ith 

sheath 108/* 176 93 

Length with- 
out slit'ath . . 164 174 92 

Breadth with 

sheath 7 8 6 

Bieadth with- 
out sheath .5 64 


Para DISET D.u. 
Cicinnnrus 
reifius 

(King Bird of 
Paradnso;. 

; Now Guinoa 

i 

13. 10. 20 

j Microfilaria. Unshoathed, short, 

I medium thickness. Poii ^ed tiiil, 
nearly stmight. 

Length 61 a* 73 

Breadth 4 4 4 

PsiTTACID-E. 

l^sitfmus 

incertus 

(Blno-runiped 

Parrakoet). 

, Malacca 

13. 10. 20 

Microfilaria. Unsheathed, medium 
hrigth and thickness. 

Length 130a* 170 148 

Breadth 4 4 4 

i 

PAHADISBIDj»:. 

Cicinnuma 

regius 

(King Bird of 
Paradise). 

New Guinea 

f 

i 

13. 10. 20 

Microfilaria as in previous King Bird 
of Paradise. 

Tiongth ... 00 a* 66 62 

Breadth 4 4 5 

Also Microfilaria, long and slender, 
with pointed end. I'lishcathed. 

Length 218 a* 220 

Breadth 1*6 2 

C 0 RVID.S. 

Urocissa 
ooeipitalia 
(Occipital Blue- 
Pie). 

1 Himalayas 

16.7.20 

Microfilaria (a Diplotrieena sp., adult 
found by Dr. Vevers). Unsheathed, 
medium length, and thick. Pointed, 
tilted tail. 

Length .... 143 a* 168 160 

Breadth 4-6 4-6 4-6 

COBVIDiE. 

JDendropitta / 

ragahtinda 
(Waudering Tree- 
Pie). 

India 

j 

4. 6. 20 

Microfilaria (a Diphtriana «p., adults 
found by Dr. Vevers), Unsheathed, 
short, thick. Pointed tail. Similar 
ill type to preceding microfilaria. 

Length wp 100 90 

Breadth 5 4 4 
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Mott, 

AdnUaaion 
Mahitat, to 

Gardena. 

Helminth. 

Pbittaoidji. 

MadugaHcar 24. 9. 17 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, medium 

Jiaaf>omi* cana 


length, thin. 

Pointed tail. 

fLove-Hird). 


Length .. .. 

128 /I 124 130 



Breadth 

2 2-3 3 

Paeai)I8Bip;b. 

New Guinea 13.8.20 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, medium 

CicinnuruH { 


length to long, thin, pointed at one 

regiut 

1 

end. 


(Kiug Bird of 

1 

Length 

198 m 184 205 

Pttradiw). ' 


Breadth 

2 2 2 

Plocbid-h. i 

W. Africa i 8.9.19 i 

Microfilm la. 

U nsheathed , long. 

Jfypoel^a t 

1 

thick, pointed at one end, blunt 

nit»n» 

! I 

end coiled. 


(Shilling Weaver- , 

• 1 

Length . . 

304/4 260 

Bird). 

1 1 

Breadth 

6-0 o 

Pbiboiixidjs. 

S. Africa | 21.1.21 • 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, medium 

Sermus acotops 

! 1 

length and 

thick ne-.s, one end 

(Seed-eater). 

: i 

pointed. 



1 

Length 

150/1 128 lot 



Breadth 

4 4 4 

ICTBRin.B. 

N. America 9. 0. 20 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, short, 

Quiscalus 


medium thickness, one end pointed 

quiara/us 


Length .. 

78 m 78 78 76 86 

(Purple G ruckle). 


t Breadth . 

3-4 3 4 3-4 3-4 3-4 

ABDBIUJ'.. 

India 28.1.20 

i Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, long and 

Jiuhuh'ut 


! thick, end tilted and v*'r\ pointinl. 

roromantiua 


! lA'iigth 

287 M 308 337 

(Cattle Egi-ot). 


; Bieudth 

. 0-7 0-7 6 7 

VuLTUKIPJi. 

1 1(5.7.20 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, thiek, 

Otoqj/ps calvus 


mwlium length, slightly pointed at 

(Pondicherry 

1 

' one end. 


Vulture). 

1 

laMigth 

140 /i 


1 j 

Breadtli 

8 

Fapcosidjk. 

j W. Africa 3. 5. 20 

, Microfilaria. 

U ii.slieathed, medium 

KlanuH 


j length and breadth. 

cteruleiia 


Length 

200/4 162 180 152 

( ninck-hhouldered 

1 

Breadth 

3 36 4 2o 

Kite). 




Parapiseii)^. 

New Guinea 27. 10. 19 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, short. 

PanuHaea 


nn‘dium thii 

Lrkmss, nearly straight, 

minor 


ends blunt. 


(Minor Bird of 


Length .. . 

100 m 

Paradiae). 


Breadth ... . 

1 

4 

Mubopjtaoipxc. 

S. America 29. 9. 20 

I Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, short, 

Thiracua 


! thin. 


eor^thaix 


1 Length . . .. 

72 m 

(Tourocou). 


Breadth .. . , 

2 

OotPMBIDEi. 

Chili 2*. 8. 17 

One microfitaria, partially hidden by 

Zenaida 


corpuaclea and badly seen, nieilium 

aurieuJota 


length and thickness. 

(Auriculated 


Length 

180m 

Dove)* 


Breadth 

4 

PAEADXSEi0.E. 

W. Africa 7.7.19 

Microfilaria. 

Unsheathed, long and 

Bteffanuret 


thick, blunt 

one end, pointinl the 

paradiaaa 


other. 


(Paradiiae WUydah- 


Length 

. dl5M 260 245 

Bird). 


Breadth 

6 5 6 
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i 

Rost, 

Rabitat. 

Admission 

to 

Gardens. 

1 

Relminth. 

IVrdidjb. 

Cittocinela 

macrura 

(Shama). 

India i 

j 

16. 7.20 

Microfilaria. Unsheathed, long, 

gruceful, thick and blunt at the 
anterior end, tapering gradualljr to 
a slender pointed posterior end. 

Length 230 244 244 

Thickest 

breadth ... 6 6 6 

TARAGHlIDjB. 
Ramphoccelus 
brasilius 
(Scarlet Taiiager). 

Brazil 

18. 12. 19 

Microfilaria. Unsheathe<l, gnu^ul, 
blunt at one end which contains a 
clear refractory body; other end 
pointed and fretjucntly curled, 
medium length and thickness. 
Length . . 120 /t 100 90 

Breadth ... 6 6 6*6 
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7. On the Vagus and Sympathetic Nerves of the Terres- 
trial Carnivora. By Charleh F. Sonntag, M.D., 
F.Z.S., Anatomist to the Society. 

[Received October 2, 1922: Read Februarj' 0, 1923.] 

(Text-figures 1-14.) 

The course, relations, and branches of the vagus and sym- 
pathetic ner^^es in the dog and cat are described in text-books, 
and Swan (1) has recorded some of the conditions present in the 
fox, jaguar, and porpoise. But no account of these nerves in 
the entire group of terrestrial Carnivora has been published. 
In the present paper, which is based on the examination of 
animals which di^ in the Society's Gardens, the conditions 
present in representatives of all families except the HysBnidce, 
Protelidie and Cryptoproctidte, are described. The course and 
relations in all forms resemble those in the dog and cat. 

The cervical parts of the vagus and sympathetic nerves may be 
fused or separate, or both forms may be present in the neck of 
the same animal. 

The cervical parts are fused in : — 

Family Felidie : — Felts dmsstiea^ JP. ottea^ F. syhestrisy F. hen- 
gaUnsis ; Family Viverridie : — Fajidinia hinotcUa^ Viverra civetta, 
Civettieiis civetta, Viverricula meUaccensis^ Paradaacurns larvatus, 
Mungos mungo^ Jf. ichnenmm^ AtUax paludinosus^ Cyniciis pmi- 
dUcUa ; Family Canidie : — Cants fmxUiaHs^ C, thous^ C, ben» 
galstmsy VtUpes vtdpes^ Lycaan pietus ; Family Mustelidss : — 
Musiela martes^ Meles meles, PtUorius vison^ Mephitis mephitica, 
letonyx zorilla; Family Procyonidse : — Procyan lotovy Nasua 
narioa\ Family Ursidae : — Mdursns urmnus. The degree of 
fusion varies. It may consist of an intimate mingling of the 
fibres, or the nerves may be easily separated when the fused 
sheaths are divided. The fusion may occur lew down or high up. 
It is most extensive in Fomdinia binoUUa, in which the ganglion 
nodosum of the vagus, and the superior cervical ganglion of the 
sympathetic are fused to form a lobulated mass (text-fig. lA). 

vagus and inferior oervioAl ganglion are fused in Cants ihous 
(text-fig. 5), Patadcxurus lar^us (text-fig. 6^, and Civsttictis 
dvstta (text-fig. 7 B). The cervical parts are separate in Gemtta 
fMnat Pmadaxwrns hsrma^roditus^ and Aiktms Jtdgens, Both 
forms are present in the same animal in a specimen of Ltdra 
maeuKedUs^ the nerves being fused on the left side and separate 
on the right** 

S A thaikir eoadHioalnt airsady been vaoerdad la 3^msnina tetrsdsefyis {4) 
aad in tregtpdgtts^ 

Pm 0 c. Zo<^. Boo.— 1W8, No. V» 
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The Vague JVervee. 

The gangUon nodosum is absent in Ailurus fulgem, Idonyx 
zoriUay Paradoxurue larvatue^ Melursue ureinm^ Atilax palu- 
dinoeue and Oenetta felina (text-fig. 1 B-G). It is represented by 
a thin, flat, expanded part of the nerve in Cwettictis civetta^ 
Muetela martee^ Melee meleSf and Mephitis mephitica (text-fig. 2) ; 
and in other genera it is a well-marked, round, oval, fusiform or 
pyriform swelling (text-fig. 3). Oommunications run as usual 
between it and the other nerves in its vicinity. 

The vago-eympaiheiie cord (text-figs. 1,V-S.-11, V-S.) usually 


Text-figure 1. 



ABC 



The upper cervical parts of the vagus and sympathetic nerves in : A. Nmndinia 
hinotata\ Ailurus fulg&n§ ; C, Paradoxuruslaroatus\ D, Atihuf palu^ 

dinosus ; E. Milursua ursinus ; F. QmsUa felina ; G. letangx gorilla ; 
C.S : cervical sympathetic ; X : vagus nerve ; IX : glossopharyngeal nerve ; 
XI: spinal aceesflory nerve; XII: hypoglossal nerve; G.N : ganglion 
nodosum; S.C.G : superior cervical ganglion; V-S: vago-sympathetic ; 
C.C.P; communications to cervical plexus; a; pharyngeal nerve; h: 
internal laryngeal nerve ; i,e,n : internal carotid nerve. 

separates again into vagus (Y.) and sympathetic (8.) in the 
posterior third of the neck, but they separate in the anterior 
part of the thorax in Canie thous (text-flg. 5). I believe the 
large swelling seen on the nerve in that species is a fusion of the 
vagus and inferior cervical sympathetic ganglion. It represents 
a greater degree of fusdon than that seen in text-figs. 6 and 7B. 

Pharyngeal Neroe (text-figs. 1 «, 2 a, 3 a) : — This nerve arises 
from the ganglion nodosum or from the nerve above it, the latter 
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being more frequent ; and it runs to tbe pharyngeal plexus v^here 
it meets branches of the spinal accessory and sympathetic nerves. 
The accessory filaments usually pass through the vagus, but in 
Cani$ famiUaris (1) they run separately. In Mungos ichmwmmx 
(text*fig. 3 B) the pharyngeal nerve is giyen ofiT from a laryngeal 
nerve. In Frocyim lotor (text-fig. 3D) the pharyngeal nerve 
communicates with the superior laryngeal nerve ; and in Mustela 
martei (text-fig. 2B) and Civettictis civetta (textrAg. 2 A) the sym- 
pathetic communicates with it before it reaches the pharyngeal 
plexus. 


Text-figure 2. 

zr. 



Th« upper cervical parti of the va^s and lympathetic nerves in : A. Civettieti$ 
eiwtta; B. Muttsla mart«9 ; C. Meltt I). Anastomoies between 

the recurrent nervea in Afe/at melea : L.V. and R. V : left and right vagi ; 
d. and «: right and left recurrent nerves; e: ooinmnnicatiug nerves. 
Other letters as in text-dg. 1. 

The Bup0rior laryngeal nerve (text-figs. 16^ 2 by 35) is the 
largest branch given off from the ganglion nodosum, or from the 
upper part of the vagus when no ganglion is present. In Mvmgoe 
iohneumm (text-fig. 3B) the superior cervical ^nglion of the 
sympathetic gives off a latge nerve (L-P-N.) which receives three 
filaments from the ganglion nodosum^ and supplies the pharynx 
and larynx. The superior cervical ganglion, or sympathetic cord, 
communicates in some cases with tbe superior laryngeal nerve 
by small branches, or by a thick cord, as in Came thoue 

6 * 
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(text-fig. 3C). The nerve gives off the external laryngeal nerve 
and enters the larynx through the thyro-hyoid membrane, or 
through an opening in the thyroid cartilage. It is sometimes 
seen to communicate with the recurrent nerve, but never in such 
a complete manner as that described in Hyrctx capensis (6). No 
tiaoe of a depressor nerve was seen in any of the animals described 
in the present paper, although it is described by several authors 
as existing in Felis domestica. 

As the middle cervical sympathetic ganglion is al)sent, no 


Text-figure 3. 



The upper cervical parts of the vagruit and s3'mpathotic nervea in: A. 

hengalsntit ; B. Mungos ichneumon ; C. Caniethousi J). JProegcn lotor \ 
G.R : root ganglion of the vagus ; a.a : Arnold’s nerve. Other letters as in 
text-ftg. 1. 


communicating twigs are given off from the vagus till the root 
of the neck is reached Thei’e the sympathetic is given off and 
communicating branches run again between vagus and sym- 
pathetic. They run to the sympathetic cord itself, or to the 
inferior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic (text-figs. 4-11). 
In Procyon lotor they run from the vagus to the annulus of 
Yieussens. 

The cervical part of the oesophagus is supplied by the pharyn- 
geal and, in some cases, the I'ecurrent laryngeal nerves. 
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The TtglU rwurrent laryngeal nerve (text-figs. i^d-W^d) has the 
usual origin, course, and relations. It may communicate with 
the sympathetic and cardiac plexuses. In Melee melee (text- 
fig. 2 D) a thick nerve unites it to the left iwurrent nerve, and 
in Mephitis mephitica (text- fig. 11 A) it forms a loop with the 
right vagus, whence cardiac branches arise. 

The left vagus usually runs straight across the aortic arch, but 
in Canis thous (text-fig. 5) it is very tortuous, and its branches 
are also undulating, so the aortic arch is covered by sinuous 
nerves. 


Text-figure 4. 


SV IV. 



The lower cervical and thoracic parts of the vagns nerves in Felie bengalmuU, 
L.V. and R. V : left and right vago-sympsthetic nerves j V : vagi j 8 • 
synipatheiics , A.P.P. and A'.P'.P’ : anterior pulmonary plexnsee ; C.B.S : 
cardiac branches of the sympathetic ; l.O.Q : inferior cervical ganglion of 
the sympathetic ; P.G; plexus gul« ; T.C.S : thoracic sympathetic cords* 
d and e : right and left recurrent laryngeal nerves ; fi cardiac branches of 
the vagus ; g and y' : pulmonary branches of the vagus. 


The ^ recurrent larfpigeal nerve (text-figs. 4,e-ll,s) arises 
from any point in the vagus above, in front of, or Mow the 
aortic arch. It has the usual course, relations, and termina- 
tions. It gives twi^ to the cardiac plexus, and it may com- 
municate with the left anterior pulinonaiy plexus. 

Tracheal and oosophageal branches arise in the thorax, and the 
former make a more or less complex plexus. 

Cardim ilTsms (text^^figs. 4, //Ml,//*): — In none of the 
terrestrial Carnivora did 1 observe any cervical cardiac branches 
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of either vagus ; and all the brnnches arose within the thorax 
from ; — 

a. The vagus nerves (constant). 

b. The left recurrent nerve (constant). 

c. The right recurrent nerve (not universal). 

In all forms the vagus cardiac branches contain some sympa- 
thetic filaments, but in a few species they contain the entire 

Text-figure 5. 


LM 



The thoracic parta of the vagus nerves in Canis thom, D.C.P. and S.C.P : deep 
tend superficial cardiac plexuses ; R.I : first rib ; t.v,h : sympathetic nerves 
on subclavian arteries. Other letters as in text-fig. 4. 

sympathetic supply to the heart. The cardiac plexuses anastomose 
with the anterior pulmonary plexuses, and with the nerves round 
the branches of the aortic arch. In some cases (text-figs. 4, 5, 6) 
the vagus gives oflT well-marked nerves, whose bifurcating 
terminal twigs run to both cardiac and anterior pulmonary nerves. 
The actual components of the plexuses are described on p. 76, 
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Anterior Pulmmary Nerves (text-figs. 4, A.P.P.-ll, A^P^P^) 
arise from the vagi anterior to the pulmonary roots, or as bifur- 
cations from cardio pulmonary branches. 

Posterior Pulmonary Nerves (text-figs. 4, gr.pr.-H, g.g',), which 
are two to four in number, arise from the vagi as they run along 
the dorsal surfaces of the roots of the lungs. They may be very 
short and minute, or long and thick. 

Plencus Ovlce (text-figs. 4-11): — Between the I’oots of the lungs 
and the diaphragm there is a more or less intricate anastomosis 
between the vagi across the oesophagus. There may be only 


Text-figure 6, ♦ 
RV. LV. 



The lower cerrioal end thorecio ,psrle of the Tagot nerves in Paradoamms 
lantatfu, i.e.6: synopathetic nerves on the subclavian arteries. Other 
letters as in teit-fig. 4. 

branches of communication, but in most forms there is a mingling 
of divisions of the vagi. From the plexus two cords emerge ; one 
runs through the ventral cuspect of the (esophageal orifice in the 
diaphragm and the other through its dorsal aspect. The arrange* 
ments observed by me were : — 

In NandinUi hinotaia, Ms^Uis m^itiea (text-fig. 11 A), 
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Oynictis penioillata (text-fig. 10 B), and Melursus ursinm (text- 
fig. 1 1 B) the ventral cord is formed by the left vagus, the dorsal 
cord by the right one, and communications run between the 
nerves. 

In Fdis hengaUmis (text-fig. 4) and Paradoxurm larvatus 
(text-fig. 6) the ventral cord is a branch of the right vagus and 
the dorsal cord is a combined trunk of the vagi. In the former 
communications run between the vagi. In Gemtta fdina 
(text- fig. 7) the ventral cord and left vagus are united by 
communications. 

Text-figure 7. 



The thoracic parts of the vagus nerves in : A. Genetfaf$lina ; B. Civettictii 
eivetta. Letters as in text-fig. 4. 

tn Civettictis civetta (text-fig. 7 B), Ailurus /tdgena (text- 
tig. 10 A). Lutra (text-fig. 8 A), and Putoriua vison 

(text-fig. 8 B) the dorsal cord is a combined trunk of the vagi, 
and the ventral cord is a branch of the left vagus. 

In Procyon lotor (text-fig. 9 B) the ventral and dorsal cords 
aro produced by both vagi after forming a complex plexus gul». 

In Cania ihom (text-fig. 5) both vagi divide. The mesial 
halves unite to form the ventral cord, and the lateral halves fuse 
to form a very thick dorsal cord. 

The ventral and dorsal cords end in different ways in the 
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abdomen. In Pdis hengalenaia (text-fig, 12) the ventral cord 
sends branches over the ventral gastric wall and lesser curvature. 
They anastomose with branches of the right vagus and ofif-shoots 
of the solar plexus accompanying the gastric and duodenal 
arteries. The right vagus supplies dorsal gastric nerves and 
divides into two bundles of fibres which end in the cceliac ganglia 
(O.G.), gastric (G.P.), splenic (S.P.), superior mesenteric (S.M.P.), 
and left renal (L.R.P.) plexuses. 

In CivettictiB dvMa^ AtUax paJkidinom^ Genetta felma^ Ictanyx 
zoriUa^ Mephitis nvephUica^ Melursus ursintts, and Aihirus fulgens 
the ventral cord divides into branches which supply the ventral 


Text-figure 8, 



The thoracic parts of the vagus nerves in : A. iMiru maeuiicolli* ; B. PuBoriut 
vi$on; G.W : ganglion of Wrisberg; <ES: ceeophagus. Other letters as 
in tozt-fig. 4. 

surface of the stomach and course along the lesser curvature to 
the pylorus. The dorsal cord sends a few branches to the lesser 
curvature and dorsal wall of the stomach and ends in the solar 
plexus ; it always remains large and thick. 

In Paradoxfurus larvaius (text-fig. 13) the conditions are very 
complex. The ventral cord (V.O.) supplies the stomach, as in 
the preceding forms, by thin gastric branches {g.bX but it also 
gives off the hepatic plexus (H.P.). The dorsal cord (D.0,1 gives 
off a la^e gastric nerve (G.P.)i several twigs to the hepatic 
plexus (B.P.), the splenic plexus (8,P.),and many communicating 
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branches to the solar plexus (c.S.P.). It is continued into the 
superior mesenteric plexus (S.M.P.), one branch in particular 
being thick and reaching the caecum (Oa). These sympathetic 
plexuses even if traversing the vagus cord have come from the 
solar plexus. 

In Canis thous the ventral cord runs along the lesser curvature 
of the stomach to the pylorus, but it does not give off* the hepatic 
plexus. The dorsal cord supplies the doi'sum of the stomach, 
communicates with the solar plexus by a large cord, and sends 
many branches into the solar offlihoots. Many branches can be 
traced through the superior mesenteric plexus to the cascum. 

In Cynictis peniciUata the right vagus replaces the ventral cord 
in the species described above, but has a similar course. The 
left one runs through the dorsal aspect of the oesophageal opening 
in the diaphragm, supplies the stomach, and breeds up into fila- 
ments which pass to the ofifshoots of the solar plexus. 

It is now believed that the 4rctoid Carnivora have genetic 
relations to the Cetacea, and Swan (1) described the conditions 
in Phocama communis as follows : — “ In the porpoise the par 
vagum communicates with the sympathetic, but is otherwise 
separate from this, as in the baboon, rabbit, and others ; it gives 
off a small recurrent which winds round the subclavian artery 
on the right side, and the arch of the aorta on the left ; it sends 
filaments to the msophagus; it gives several branches to the 
heart, and copiously supplies the lungs ; it then passes to the 
oesophagus, where its branches are more deeply imbedded in 
the muscular fibres than in other animals ; the greater portion 
corresponding with the posterior trunk supplies the first, or 
cuticular, and the second, or villous, stomach ; after forming a 
corona or ring on the lower part of the oesophagus, it sends fila- 
ments to the diaphragm and to the left semilunar ganglion ; it 
also sends branches towards the other three stomachs or duodenal 
pouches, a branch to the liver, and others to communicate with 
branches from the cceliac plexus on the branches of the coronary 
artery pacing to the stomachs, and with some of the branches of 
the hepatic plexus as this passes to the liver ; the smaller portion 
corresponding with the anterior trunk passes down and sends 
some filaments to the lower portion of the oesophagus and the 
\ first stomach, but its principal part divides to join both semilunar 
ganglia.’' 

It is, therefore, evident that there is a greater degree of com- 
munication between the vagi and solar f)lexus in the porpoise 
than in the Arctoid Carnivora, both trunks being connected to 
the semilunar ganglia. Complications are introduced owing to 
the differences in the characters of the stomach. 

The Sympathetic Nervous System, 

The superior cervical ganglion (text-figs. 1, S.C.G.-3, B.C.G.) is 
absent in AtUax paiudinosus, I<tonyx zoriUa, and Cants thauSf 
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and I could neither observe it in the neck nor in the carotid 
canal. In other species it is round, oval, or pyriform, but its 
posterior pole is never bifurcated. It communicates with the 
ninth, tenth, and twelfth cranial nerves, and it sends branches 
to the pharyngeal plexus. The internal carotid nerve (i.c.w.) is 
single or multiple. Rami communicantes also run to the upper 
cervical spinal neiTes. 

The superior cervical ganglion and ganglion nodosum are fused 
in Nandinia binotata (text-fig. 1 A), but in other animals the 
former rests on the vagus nerve, or is connected to it by a 
sympathetic cord (S.) of variable length. In only a few species 
(p. 65) is the sympathetic always sepai*ate from the vagus. 


Text-figure 9. 



A. Thoracic parts of the vagus nerves in Ictonyw ttorUla ; B. Plexus guise 
ill Procytm lotor. Letters as in text-fig. 4. 


In no case is there a middh eei^vical ganglion. 

When a vago-sympathetic cord is present it is usually resolved 
again into its component elements in the posterior third of the 
neck. But in Ganu thorn (text-fig. 6) the vago-sympathetic 
passes into the thorax, and expands into an oval mass whence 
the sympathetic runs cranio-laterad. The sympathetic enters 
the inferior cervical ganglion or the first dorsal ganglion when the 
former is absent. 

The infmor corvuxU ganglion (text-figs. 4, 1.O.G.-ll, I.O.G.) is 
absent in Puioriu$ vison, Atilm podudinoom^ G^noUa /s^na, and 
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it is, in mj opinion, represented by the swelling on the vagus in 
Canu ihom (text-fig. 6). In Civettictia civetta (text-fig. 7B) 
it is fused with the medial border of the left vagus, but it is 
absent on the right side. It may communicate with the right 
recurrent nerve. Branches run to the brachial plexus, and vaso- 
motor filaments accompany the vessels to the fore-limbs. 

In Canis thorn (text-fig. 5, s.v.6.) the latter arise independently 
from the vagus enlargement. Branches accompany the vertebral 
artery through the cervical vertebrae. 

Cardiac branches reach the cardiac plexuses in three ways. In 
most species they are contained within branches of the vagus. 


Text-figure 10. 



Thoracic parts of the va^us nerves in : A. Ailuru$ ; B. Cynietia p$nU 

eillata; V.P: nerve plexus round branches of the aortic arch. Other 
letters as in text-fig. 4. 

In some forms they reach the cardiac plexuses through the plexus 
round the aortic arch and its branches. In others they run 
directly to the cardiac plexuses. 

The inferior cervical ganglion is united to the first thoracic 
ganglion by one or more nerves, or by an annulus of Yieussens. 

Pulmonary branches may be included within the vagus, or fine 
filaments may run to the lungs from the upper thoracic ganglia. 
It may, however, be difficult to trace the latter. 

Cardiac Plexm : — The cardiac plexus lies between the aortic 
arch and trachea, and in some species there is an aggregation 
of nerves with or without ganglia, lying in the position of the 
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superficial cardiac plexus. It is connected to the anterior pul- 
monary plexus on one or both sides, and to a plexus around the 
main branches of the aoi*tic arch. In some species branches of 
the vagus and sympathetic reach the cardiac plexus through the 
latter. The composition of the plexus in the species described in 
this paper are : — 

Felia hmgalenaia (text-fig. 4): — Two branches from the left 
vagus (/), a twig from the left anterior pulmonary plexus 
(A.P.P.), and a thick branch from the inferior cervical ganglion 
of the leh sympathetic (C.B.S.). These form a superficial plexus 
without ganglia. The deep plexus receives a branch from the 
right vagus (/'), a branch from the nght anterior pulmonary 


Text-figure 11. 



Thoracic partii of the yagui nerves in : A. mepMtica ;* B. Mtlurnut 

ursinut; V.P: nerve plexus round branches of the aortic ai*ch. Other 
letters as in text-fig. 4 


plexus (A^P^P^), and a branch from the left recurrent laryngeal 
nerve ; but it gets no sepaiitte sympathetic filaments. 

Paradaxurus larvatua (text-fig. 6) : — Two offshoots of the left 
vagus unite to form a cardiac nerve (/) which runs to the plexus. 
No branches of the left sympathetic run directly to the plexus, 
but they enter the plexus round the brahches of the aortic arch 
(A.V.P.). The right vagus gives two branches (f) and the left 
recurrent laryngeal nerve contributes; but no branches come 
from the right sympathetic. The plexus communicates with the 
pulmonary plexus. 

AtUm pmudinoam (text-fig. 80): — Each vagus contributes 
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tvfo branches (//') and the left recurrent laryngeal nerve («) 
sends a twig. No sympathetic filaments run directly to the 
plexus on either side, 

Oenetta feliiia (text-fig. 7 A) : — The left vagus and its recurrent 
laryngeal branch send each a branch to the plexus, and the 
former bifurcates (/). The right vagus semis two large cords ( 

Text-figure 12. 



Abdominal parts of the vagus and sympathetic nerves in Felis hengalensU 
C.O : coaliac ganglia ; D.C : dorsal cord of the vagi ; D.P : duodenal plexus ; 
G,P ; gastric plexus ; H.P : hepatic plexus ; L.R.P. and B.R.P j left and 
right renal plexuses ; P,K : left phrenio nerve ; P.P : phrenic plexus ; 
S.M.P : superior mesenteric plexus; S.N : splanchnic nerve; S.P: splenic 
plexus ; V.C : ventral cord of the vagi. 


which both divide before reaching the plexus. No separate 
sympathetic filaments run to it on either side. 

In Qivettictu dvetta (text-fig. 7 B) the plexus is formed by a 
branch from each vagus (/./') and a brushwork of fibres from the 
left nerve. Filaments from the left inferior cervical sympathetic 
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ganglion reach it via the plexus round branches of the aortic 
arch. 

In Cania thorn (text-fig. 5) the superficial and deep plexuses 
are very well marked. Tlie former (S.C.P.) receives a thick cord 
from the left vagus (/), several twigs from the right vagus (/'), 
communications from the left anterior pulmonary plexus, and 
a thick sympathetic filament (C.B.S.). The latter (D.C.P.) 
is formed by branches of the right vagus (/'), left recurrent 


Text-figure 13. 



Abdomintl parts of the vagus nerves in Faradoxurvs tarmtut, A.P : aortic 
plexus ; C.A : csecum : c t communiceting nerves. Other letters as in 
text-iig. 12. 

laryngeal nerve (e), and communications with the right anterior 
pulmonary plexus; but theTe are no separate sympathetic 
filaments. 

In C^tictu penicillata (text-fig. 10 B) the cardiac plexus 
receives a branch from each vagus one from the left recur- 
rent nerve («), and communications from the anterior pulmonary 
plexuses (A.P.P.)* ^o branches come separately from the right 
sympathetic, but the left inferior cervical ganglion (I.C.O.) sends 
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numerous fine filaments to the aortic plexus, the latter being 
connected to the cardiac plexus. 

In Mephitis mephitica (text-fig. 11 A) a marked plexus grouped 
round the great veasels (A.V.P.) receives branches from the left 
vagus and left inferior cervical ganglion. The cardiac plexus 
receives a twig from each vagus (//'), one from the left recurrent 
laryngeal nerve (e), and a brushvfork of filaments from a right 
vago-aym pathetic loop. 

In Melursm ursimis (text-fig. 11 B) superficial and deep cai-diac 
plexuses are present and communicate with pulmonary plexuses. 
The superficial plexus gets a branch from the left vagus (/), but 
both vagi and the left recurrent laryngeal nerve supply the deep 
one. Neither plexus gets separate sympathetic filaments. 


Text-figure 14. 



A,'*fParadoxurui larvatutf showing the thoracic sympathetic cord (T.C.S.) 
becoming the splanchnic nerve (S.N.) ; B. Cani§ thous, showing the thoracic 
cord (T.O.S.) becoming the great splanchnic nerve, the small splanchnic 
filaments ending in the left suprarenal plexus (L.S.H.P.) and a sympathetic 
ganglion giving rami communicantes to spinal nerves (D. 14 and L. 1) ; 
C. Solar plexus in Meiea melet: I.M.P: inferior inesenteric plexus. Other 
letters as in text-fig. 12. 


The Thoracic OangUated Card docs not always possess the same 
number of ganglia as intereostal nerves. When ganglia are 
absent the rami communicantes meet the sympathetic cords in 
T- or V-shaped junctions. Ganglia may be minute or well- 
marked but are larger in marine than in terrestrial Carnivora. 
The splanchnic branches vary as follows 

a. One thick cord arises on each side in the thorax and breaks 
up into several filaments before entering the solar plexus: — 
Fetis hmgalevma (text-fig. 12), CivettieUs dveita, 

i. One large thoracic cord and some fine abdominal nerves 
constitute the splanchnic nerves: — FeK$ domeeiioaj CywuMe 
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pe^iiciUata, Ictonyx zorilla^ Mephitis mephitica^ Ailurus fulgenSy and 
Melursus ursinua. 

c. The thoracic cord becomes the main splanchnic nerve, and 
the others come from the alxlominal sympathetic. The remainder 
of the sympathetic cord appears as a branch of the main splanch- 
nic in Faradoxurua larvatua (text-lig. 14 A). In Cania thoua 
(text'fig. 14 B) the main splanchnic cord gives a branch to a 
ganglion whence the abdominal sympathetic passes caudad, and 
tw'o long rami comnninicantes inn to the last dorsal and first 
lumbar nerves. 

Branches of the thoracic cord to the aortic plexus vary in 
prominence. 

The Solar Plexus varies considex*ably in details, but it is built 
on the same general plan in all. It lies on one side of, or is 
wrapped ‘l ound the ca)liac axis. It has always at least one large 
ganglion, but. smaller ones may be present in addition. It receives 
the dorsal vagus cord aiid splanchnic nerves, and its oflshoots 
accompany the various abdominal arteries, interlacing at their 
terminations. Sometimes the hepatic and splenic plexuses are 
apparently given off from the right vagus. Superior and inferior 
mesenteric ganglia may be present, and these are most marked 
in Males males (text-fig. 14 C). As filaments of the right 
vagus get into many, if not all, of the ofishoots the abdominal 
organs get a rich supply of both vagus and sympathetic fila- 
ments. The following list contains an enumeration of the 
offshoots : — 


1. Phrenic plexus. 

2. Gastric ,, 

3. Hepatic „ 

4. Splenic „ 

6. Duodenal „ 

6. Superior mesenteric plexus. 


7. Renal plexuses. 

8. Suprarenal plexuses. 

9. Spermatic „ 

10. Ovarian „ 

1 1 . Inferior mesenteric plexus. 

12. Aortic plexus. 


All the offshoots are not equally obvious in all the Carnivora. 
The most variable is the duodenal plexus, which depends on the 
presence or absence of a large duodenal branch of the superior 
mesenteric artery (text-fig. 12). 


The Syuipaiketic Nervous System in Phoccena communis. 

Swan (1), in his description gives the following data : — 

1. The pyriform superior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic 
nerve sends one portion upwards and one downwards. 

2. The sympathetic communicates with the superior laryngeal 
nerve. 

3. The inferior cervical ganglion on the right side communi- 
cates with the vagus, but the left one does not. 

4. The thoracic ganglia are well marked, and on the whole 
larger than in other mammalia; they give off aortic and 

Paoc. ZooL. Soc. — 1923, No. VI. 6 
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splanchnic nerves, rami communicantes and lateral biunches to 
the rBt$ mirahile on the thoracic parietes*. 

5. The aortic plexus has a large ganglion. 

6. The rectum and bladder receive small nerves. 

7. There is no perceptible difterence in the nerves to the upper 
and lower part of the irnestines, just as these parts of the gut 
merge gmdually into one another, and there is no capacious 
cdecum. 

It is, therefore, evident that the sympathetic nerves differ in 
many respects from those in the Fissipede Carnivora. 

Swan has also made several genemlizations on the synipathetic 
nerves in the Mammalia, and the conditions described in this 
paper furnish illustrations of his remarks which, as far as the 
Carnivora are concerned, were made on a very limited series of 
animals. 


Summary and Conclusions, 

1. In most Carnivora Fissipedia the cervical parts of the vagus 
and sympathetic nerves are fused. In most cases fusion only 
affects the cords, but in a few species the ganglia are also united. 
Fusion consists either of an intimate mingling of fibres or 
adhesion of sheaths only. 

2. The ganglion nodosum is frequently absent in both the 
neck and the foramen lacerum posticum ; and the supenor 
cervical ganglion of the sympathetic is likewise absent in a few 
species. 

3. No middle cervical ganglion is present, and inferior cervical 
ganglia are frequently absent. 

4. Sympathetic cardiac nerves are frequently contained 
entirely in branches of the vagi. 

5. The cardiac plexus is sometimes divisible into superficial 
and deep p5irts, but ganglia are uucommon. 

6. Pulmonary nerves may arise from cardiac branches of the 
vagi. 

7. The plexus guise varies in complexity. It may be absent. 
In most species ventral and doinsal cords produced by a varying 
degi*ee of intermingling of the vagi pass from thorax to 
abdomen. 

8. The ventral vagus cord supplies the ventral gastric wall 
and branches run along the lesser curvature to the pylorus. 

9. The dorsal vagus cord supplies the dorsum of the stomach. 
It ends directly in the coeliac ganglia or in one of the offshoots of 
the solar plexus, or it is diffused throughout the plexus. 

10. The number of ganglia on the thoracic sympathetic cord 
does not always correspond to tliat of the intercostal nerves. 

* The reU digeeminated througfhout the hod^ enables the animal to accommodate 
itself to variations in the water pressure when it dives or rises to the surface ; and 
the sympathetic nerves running to the thoracic rete form part of the accommo^ting 
neuro^vascular mechanism. 
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1 1 . The superior and inferior cervical ganglia are variable, but 
the middle cervical sympathetic ganglia are absent. 

12. Thoracic sympathetic ganglia are absent, small or large, 

13. The splanchnic nerves may be branches or continuations of 
the thoracic cords, and a branch of the great splanchnic becomes 
the abdominal sympathetic in the latter case. 

14. Well-marked nerves are traceable from the vagus and solar 
plexus to the crocum. 

15. The vagus nerve may give off plexuses which arise from 
the solar plexus in most mammals. 

16. The vagus and sympathetic nerves of the terrestrial Car- 
nivora differ in many details from those of PhoccBfiia communiSy 
the latter being more complex in several respects. 
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8. Remarks on some Palearctic Bears. 

By Einar Lonnbkrg, F.M.Z.S., &c. 
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Among the collections which the Royal Nat. Hist. Museum in 
Stockholm recently has received from China, chiefly through the 
courtesy of Professor J. G. Andersson, there is also material of 
two different kinds of Bears which are likely to arouse great 
interest. Therefore I take the pleasure of laying before the 
Society the following notes, in which I endeavour to prove that 
the pruhiosus Bears must be regarded as so different from 
other Bears that they should form a separate group of sub- 
generic value, and also what is to be understood by Ur$m lasiotua 
Gray. 


A Bear of the pruinosus Oi*oup^ 

On the 14th of Atigust, 1921, Mr. D. Bjolander obtained a young 
Bear, evidently of this group, in the Min-Shan Mountains, South- 
Western Kansu. With regard to its colour, it does not closely 
correspond with Lydekker’s plate of U, prumoma (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1897), but there is an agreement in pattern which may be of more 
importance. The present specimen has the sno<]t pale yellowish 
grey, with a dark brown aim around and especially below the eye. 
Forehead and sides of head rather rich buff, but wTith the con- 
cealed parts of the hair blackish brown ; on the occiput the 
colour is rather more cinnamon-rufous. The ears are richly 
clothed with long, shaggy fur, blackish bi'own in colour, and the 
same colour extends also over an area below them. A broad 
white band extends across the chest and up in front of the 
shoulders so as to meet dorsally and form a oollai' ai’ound the 
neck ; but a branch also extends backwards across the upper part 
of the shoulders, so that by this and the collar, a large oval patch 
of blackish colour (but partly with yellowish tips) on top of 
the withers (interscapular region) is suri*ounded, except on the 
posterior side. From the posterior end of the posterior white 
branch a rather narrow yellowish -grey stripe continnes down- 
wards, and thus helps to define the yaok fore limb from the 
body, !fhe hack and flanks are black, with more or less numerous 

i rellowish tips to the hairs. The hind limbs are black like the 
ore limbs. Although the colour differ in the difiTerent individuals 
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(which is a common thing among Bears), the pattern thus described 
may be recognized on Lydekker^s plate, and on Sven Hedin’s 
photos, published by Leche in his report on the zoological speci- 
mens collected by that explorer (‘Scientific Results of a Journey 
in Central Asia, 1899-1902,' vol. vi. part 1, Stockholm, 1904). 
It will appear from this, as well as from the descriptions by 
various authors, that, in spite of the differences in colour 
which have been observed on Bears named ^^pruinosns” or 
“ lagom^iarim,*^ there is a certain pattern common to all. Our 
knowledge about these Bears is very unsatisfactory, and it is for 
the present impossible to say whether they constitute more than 
one species or subspecies ; but, nevertheless, they appear to form 
together a systematic unit, which difters from the common Ursm 
arctos or the genus Uram s. str., to which they usually have been 
referred, Tiiis may be proved by the structure of the feet and 
the teeth, as will be shown below. 

Through the investigations of Mr. R. I. Pocock, it has been proved 
that the Bears form several natural groups (by him considered as 
genera), which may be distinguished by means of the diflerent 
stiaicture of their feet. The disposition of hairiness and naked- 
ness, and the degree in which the digital pads are free from or 
connected with each other, give the distinguishing characteristics. 

An examination of the feet of this pruinoma Bear gives the 
following results : — 

The digital pads of the second, third, and fourth fingers are 
basally closely connected, so that there are only shallow depres- 
sions between them. The corresponding depression between the 
fourth and fifth fingers is somewhat broader and more pronounced, 
while the cleft between the second and first is still deeper. The 
interspaces between the digital pads are, howevei', in all cases 
completely naked. The digital pads of the fifth and, somewhat 
more narrowly, the first fingers, are connected ))y a naked area 
with the plantar (palmar) pad. Between the latter and the 
digital pads of the second, third, and fotirth fingers there is a 
matting of rather thick and long Imiis which are directed for- 
ward so as to partly cover the basal parts of the digital pads. 
This matting appears continuous, but a closer examination proves 
that it really consists of four patches, because, if the hairs are 
divided, there is found a hairless tract connecting each digital 
pad with the plantar pad, although this is concealed by the over- 
lying hairs {ef. PI. I. figs. 1 & 2). 

The plantar pad is transverse and somewhat broader on the 
lateral side. In the present specimen there is only a slight crease 
visible, opposite the interdigital space between the second and 
third fingers. It is very widely separated from the carpal pad 
by a broad and thickly hairy area. The latter pad is rather 
small, somevrhat elongate in shape, but not tmnsversely 
expands* 

With regard to the relation between the plantar pad and the 
carpal pad, our pruinoaua Bear thus resembles Eumretoa^ Vraua^ 
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and and differs from (ssSelenarotoB^)^ 

Treimret<Htf ffdaretos^ <fec. The structure of the anterior portion 
of the fora feet of pruinoaus is, however, very different from 
that of Vrsm^ because the interspaces between the digital pads 
are hairy in the latter; in fact, the digital pads of Ursus are 
entirely surrounded by hair, because the naked strips between 
the digital pads and the plantar pad are so exceedingly narrow 
that they are even difficult to find when one is looking for 
them ; still less are they plainly visible like those between the 
digital pads of the first and fifth fingers on one hand and the 
plantar pad on the other, as is described above, in the case of 
pruinosus. With regard to this latter detail, the anterior portion 
of the fore feet somewhat resembles the corresponding parts of 
thibetanm (as figured by Pocock, 1914), but the digital pads of the 
latter are much more distinct and free from each other than in 
the priimo8U8» 

The stnicture of the fore feet of Euarctos is essentially similar 
to that of Ur8U$ (at least in a specimen of the Alaska race 
which 1 have had for comparison), and it differs thus in the same 
way from pruinosus. The fore feet of the Grizzly Bears appear, 
to judge from Pocock’s description, to difler from those of Uravs 
in having the digital pads more connected with each other and 
without hair between them, in which respect they resemble those 
of pruinosus. In Pocock’s figure (1918) of the right fore foot 
of Danis hornhilis ” there are not to be seen any naked tracts 
couuecting the first and fifth digital pads with the plantar pad, 
which is so characteristic for the fore feet of the prxcinosus. The 
latter ap|)ears thus to differ from Danis ^ m well as from the 
other Bears with regard to the structure of its fore feet. 

The digital pads of the hind feet of our prtcinosm are quite 
fused together basally, although the notch between the first and 
second toe is deei)ei' than the others. They are not at all sepa- 
rated from each other by hairy tmcts. The first and fifth digital 
pads are broatlly connected with the plantar pad by means of a 
naked area (in the same manner as on the fore feet). Between the 
t}u*66 middle toes and the plantar pad is a transverse area thickly 
covered with hair. If these hairs are divided with the aid of a 
pair of pincers, there is, however, to be seen a naked strip of skin 
connecting also these digital pads with the plantar one, although 
this is not visible without such a proceeding (c/. PI. I. figs. 3 
& 4). The plantar surface is naked to the heel, and there is no 
notch or depression covered with hair on the hallucal side, only a 
slight superficial crease indicating the limit between plantar and 
heel {mds. In the absence of this hairy depression on the hallucal 
side, the hind foot of the pruinosus differs from Urstis and Suarcios* 
Both these genera are also different from pruinosus in having the 

* Bowerby has dfEwa to tba ibot that Head# ali^dy (190X) yave the 

niuna to as aasamblii^ of Btaok Baara^ amoag wbloh alao ti^ihetanm is 

? a»d Sowarby, aa ftwt reviaar ** of tbf aalaota tbia oae aa file type for 
Haoda^i gaiitts Jotusi. Itamm. pp. 
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digital pads surrounded by hair and quite free* not fused basally. 
The hind foot of “ Danis ” appears more similar to that of nrwi- 
noms by having at least two of the digital pads fused, and the 
others more closely connected than in the genem just mentioned, 
and without hair in the interdigital spaces, as well as with regard 
to the weakness of the hallucal depression and the absence of hairs 
in the same. The likeness between “ Danis ” and the pruinosm 
group is, however, not complete, because judging from Pocock’s 
^ure (1918) it has no naked connection between the first and 
fifth digital pads on one side and the plantar pad on the other. 
8uch a connection is, however, visible in the figure of the hind foot 
of Tremarctos ikihtianus^^ figured by the same author in 1914 ; 
and in fact this figure exhibits several features similar to those of 
the pruinosiis^ but the hind foot of the Thibetan Bear has quite 
free digital pads and hair in the interdigital interspaces. The 
fore feet of the latter are also very <lifierent in structure when 
compared with those of the pruinasus group, as they have a very 
large carpal pad expanded across the whole plantar surface and 
only separated by naked and soft skin from the plantar pad. 

A comparison between the feet of Treinarcios and those of the 
pruinosus group is scarcely neede<l. The fore feet of the former 
have entirely free digital pads entirely surrounded by hairs, so 
that a careful examination is needed to reveal the narrow and 
incomplete connections with the plantar pad. The plantar pad is 
broadly connected with the rather large carpal pad by means of 
naked skin on the ulnab side ; it extends also backwards on the 
radial side, and is there connected with a small pad. On the hind 
feet of Tremarctos as well the digital pads are free and ratlier 
thickly surrounded by hairs, so that the connections between the 
digital pads and the plantar pad are entirely concealed until the 
hairs are artificially divided. With the feet of Ilehrctos those of 
the prtdnostis gi'oup have no resemblance, as the former are much 
less hairy, and this is, of course, still more the case with those of 
Mehirsiis, 

It is thus evident that the structure of the feet of the prui- 
nosus Bears differs from that of all other Bears, and most certainly 
from that of Ursus s. str. The question is then, whether this 
difference is also connected with some other morphological 
differences. 

Pocock has demonstrated that the noses of different Bears are 
different in structure. It is very difficult to judge only from a 
dry skin, but it appears as if tlie naked tract between the rhiua- 
rium and the upper lip was broader in the present pruinosus 
specimen than in, for instance, U, arctosy Euarctosy SeUnarctoSy and 
TremmctoSy but of course not so broad as in Hslarcios. In the 
present specimen, dry as it is, it measures about 1 cm., and is 
equal in breadth to the narial septum. 

As the pruinosus Bear from Kansu is rather young, the 
measurements of its skull have only relative value ; but, thanks to 
the courtesy of Professor N. Holmgren, I have been able to 
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measure also the skull of a very old male which was brought 
home from Thibet by Dr. Sven Hedin. The latter skull has the 
teeth extremely worn, se that their dimensions are of little value, 
but the other measurements are useful for comparison ; — 


Greatest length of ekull 

Old specimen 
from Thibet. 

mm. 

351 

Toung specimen 
from Kansn. 

mm. 

292 

Condylobasal length 

381 

286 

Basicranial length 

811 

— 

Zygomatic width 

217 

163 

Length of nasals 

— 

00*6 

Length of palate from gnathion 

las 

153 

Width of palate inside middle of m* 

.. . 61-6 

44 

Distance fvomforamwi laerymaU to gnathion. 1S4‘5 

118*6 

Breadth of brain-case 

101 

101 

Interorbital breadth 

69 

68 

Mastoid breadth 

167*6 


Hind margin of to front of »• 

160 

147 

Combined length of p\ m', and 

79 

83*2(84) 

P* 

18-3x14 

18*7 X 16*6 



24X19 

26*6X19*2 

m* 

39X21 

41X22*2 

Combined length of 

88 

95 

pA 

— 

13*8X8*7 

wi 

— 

27*6Xlt 

Wj 

— 

29X18*2 

W*3 * ■ 

— 

26X18*6 

Bear skulls are very variable in 

shape, and it 

is thus rather 


difficult to say whether a certain characteristic exhibited by an 
individual is of any taxonomic value or not. In the pruiiwaus 
specimen from Kansu the nasals are rather long, and their pos- 
terior ends extend much beyond the frontal piwesses of the 
maxillary. The mesial length of the nasals is also longer than 
the mesial frontal suture. In Swedish Bears the opposite as a rule 
prevails, and I believed, therefore, that this might constitute a 
characteristic of some importance. This is, however, not the case, 
because I found later that, in a young Swedish Bear from the 
pi*ovince of Jamtland, the nasals were just as in the pt'uinos^uQ 
specimen, being considerably longer than the mesial frontal 
suture. 

For the present it appears very difficult to point out any 
definite cranial characteristic, which in every case holds good as 
distinctive between the pruinome and arctae groups, except those 
that are derived from the teeth, or stand in connection with their 
development. 

The teeth of tlie pruinosuB group are, especially the molars, 
very much larger than the corresponding ones of the areias 
grouf) {if. the table above)* Theaame is also the case with p* and 
p^. On of the former the dngulam is quite well marked 
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off, even on the inner side of the tooth and not only on the 
outer. On w* it is very strongly developed on the inner side, 
where it forms a distinct shelf (PI. II. fig. 5). On the outer side it 
is weaker, but quite traceabW has a well-developed antero- 
interior cingulum cusp. 

The great size of the molars is relative as well as absolute (c/. 
PI, II. Hgs. 5 & 6). The greatest length of that I have ever 
seen when examining a considerable number of Swedish Beai*8 is 
35 mm., while the same tooth in the present specimen of the 
pruinosns group measures 41 mm. The difference in breadth is 
still more striking, because of Swedish Bears is seldom more 
than about 17 mm. broad, while in the present pruinosus speci- 
men it even exceeds 22 mm. The combined length of p*, m*, and 
is in Swedish male Bears, as a rule, not more than about 
70 mm. and often less, and among tlie skulls examined by me it 
was only once 73 mm.; in the young pruinosus, however, it is as 
much as 83 (84) mm. The dimension in question is, in adult 
males of the former kind, less tlian the distance between and 
the processus postglenoideus, and also less than tlie interorbital 
breadth, but in the pruinosus the former dimension is larger then 
the two others. 

In pniinostis the combined length of these three teeth is more 
than half the mastoid breadth, but in arctos considerably less. 
The superior .size of the teeth of jmimosus may be proved by still 
more comparative measurements, but tlie samples mentioned may 
be enough. It is, however, of interest to observe that the teeth 
of the pruinosus specimen are not only absolutely and compara- 
tively larger than those of the typical arctos, but also than those 
of the big Black Bear from Mongolia, which I consider identical 
with U, lasiotus Gray (conf. below), and whicli bcdongs to the 
arctos group. This holds good, although this Mongolian Bear is 
very much larger than pruinosus', and if the ooiikparison between 
the combined length of the three 1-eeth mentioned and the other 
dimensions quoted above is repeated with regard to the Mon- 
golian Bear, the same result is obtained as with arctos, Bj’^ this 
it appears to be pioved that the difference between the pruinosus 
and the arctos groups is distinct enough in this respect. 

The enormous size of the last premolar, and the molars of the 
lower jaw can also be seen from the table of measurements above, 
so that further comments on this may not be needed. The big 
Mongolian Bear is also as regards the teeth of the lower jaw, 
very much inferior to the pruinosus. 

As the above-recorded measurements prove, the combined length 
of p^, and is considerably greater than half the length 

of the palate in the adult pruinosus ♦ ; but in the Bears of the 
wretos group — the big Mongolian one \cf, below) included — the 
former measurement is even less than half the len^li of the palate 
in the adult males. In the latter the combined length of the 

* The much worn teeth of the very old specimen do not give very satisfactory 
taeasorements, bnt the corresponding dimension of the young animal mast he 
compared with the palatal length of the older one. 
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teeth mentioned is about equal to half the mastoid breadth, or 
perhaps hardly that, but in the pruinoeus group the former 
meaburement is about from 56 to 60 per cent, of the latter. 

In consequence of the great size of the mandibular teeth 
and the resulting great length of the tooth series in pruinosua^ 
has been pushed backward, so to speiik, so tliat the posterior 
portion of the same is concealed by the procesms eoronoideua when 
viewed from the side. This characteristic, which also has been 
ot>served and mentionetl by Leche when he described the mammals 
brought home from Thibet by Dr. Sven Hedin {1. c.), serves easily to 
recognize a mandible of the pruinosaa group, because in the now 
living Bears of the arctos group, is in its whole extent visible 
in front of the processus coronotdeus. 

Of the Grizzly Bears, I have unfortunately no material for 
comparison, but with regard to the skull of a fossil Cave Bear 
1 luive had tlie opportunity of stfiting that it exhibits the same 
relative dimensions as the recent arctos in the cases mentioned 
above. Thus the oombinecl length of and is shorter 

than the distance between ni* and the processus postghnoideus^ 
and likewise the former dimension is shel ter than the preorbital 
width and less than half the mastoid breadth. The combined 
length of n?j, and of the same skull is even contained 
4i times in the length of the palate, and is less than half the 
mastoid hrea<lth. 

In consequence of these facts, I am inclinefl to consider that the 
Bears of the pruiaosns group (whether it consists of only one or 
more species or subspecies) are so different from other Bears that 
they are entitled to subgeneric rank. This new subgenns I 
propose to call MyUirctos ; it is ehai*acterized by its ver}” large 
molariforni teeth and foot structure, as described above. 


UiisiTs LASiOTus Gray. 

A tine, big male Bear, procured in Northern Mongolia by the 
Swedish missionary, ]\Ir. Liirsson, and through the courtesy of 
Professor J. G. Aiiderssou presented to the Stockholm Museum, 
roust, according to my opinion, be named as above. It agrees with 
Gray's short description, being black with brown nose and some- 
what brownish on tiie head in front of the ears, in consequence of 
such tips to the hairs. The ears agree with the specific name, 
being richly covered with long black hairs as well inside as outside. 
On the sides of the neck there is in some shades of light a faint 
chestnut- reddish lustre. The under-fur is well developed and 
dark brown. The claws blackish hom-coloured. In a mounted 
state the specimen stands a little more than 1 m. at the fore 
quarters. 

Gray^s name {fmiotua) of 1867 has by later authors been more or 
less discarded. Even in 1869 Solater identified Gray’s Bear 
with 17. piseator Pucheran^ which latter name referred to a 
Bear from Kamtschatka. It is true Jthat not much is known 
concerning Gray’s It was ** imported from Northern 
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China, and was stated to come from the interior of that country*’ 
(Sclater). There appears, however, to be little reason to believe 
that an animal with such a history came from Kamtschatka, 
On the contrary, it must be considered far more probable that it 
really has come from the northern or interior parts of the Chinese 
empire, e. g. from Mongolia. As it is now proved that in fact a 
Bear with an exterior appearance agreeing with Gray’s descrip- 
tion of U. lasiotus lives there, I am inclined to identify it with 
Gray’s Bear. 

It is therefore a matter of secondary im|)ortance to make out 
whether this big Black Bear of Mongolia and the interior of 
China is identical or not with the Fishing Bear of Kamtschatka. 
As long, however, as nothing is known about this, all kinds of 
guessings are un necessary, and Gray’s name U, lasiotus may stand 
for the big and Black Mongolian Bear*. 


Dimensions of the skull of the Mongolian Black Bear, 
Ursus lasiotus Gray. 


Greatest length ... 

mm. 

387 

„ width .. . 

218 

Interorbital width 

80 

Depth of muzzle at front end of naMils 


„ „ just in front of orbits 

83 

Width of muzzle across alveoles of canines 

78 

„ palate inside 

48'3 

„ „ posterior part of »»- 

47 

Least width of palate behind molars 

44 

Width of palate at the preinolar diastema 

60 

„ skull outside middle of m' 

. . . 82-0 

„ brain-case 

100 

Length of nasals mesially ... 

117 

Greatest combined breadth of nasals 

37 

Distance from hind margin of palate to gnathion 

LS8 

„ „ orbit to gnathion 

117 

Front of <'anine to back of «|2 

132 

Oouibiiied length of m*, and 

75 

Length of ... 

10*5 

Breadth of jp*^ 

13*3 

Length of w* 

24 

Breadth of . ... 

17 

Length of 

36-3 

Breadth of 

18'6 

Length of lower Jaw 

263 

Depth of lower jaw at middle ofm$ 

69 

Combined length of jp 4 , ini, tns, and 

84*6 



24*3X12*3 

m 2 

.. . . 24*8X16 



22*2X16. 


♦ Since writing the above I have had the opportunity of seeing tome Bears from 
the Kamtschatka Peninsula which I suppose must be regarded as Ur$u$ piicator 
Pueheran. There has been no time for a thorough examination of the skulls, but 
the skins certainly look very different from the specimen which I consider to be 
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Mr, A. Sowerby has recently published a review of “ Heude's 
Bears in the Sikawei Museum and on Bears of Palearctic Eastern 
Asia.” In this paper he accepts lieude s specific name camfrons, 
and attaches the same to a Bear of N.W. Manchuria. Sowerby 
himself has shot a Bear of this kind in N. Kirin, Manchuria. 
According to the description, the exterior of this Bear must be 
very similar to that of the present specimen, as it is said to be 
“generally black, merging into brown oii the muzzle; brownish 

on the head:” 8o far there is nothing which piohibits 

the specific identity of this Bear with Gniy’s U. laaiotus and the 
present specimen. 

Mr. Sowerby has also published some measurements of his Bear 
from Kirin, which may be compare<l with the coiTe8j)onding ones 
of the present specimen as recorded in the accompanying table. 
The greatest length of the skull of Sowerby^s Bear is recorded as 
16 in., or about 405 mm., thus only 18 mm. more than the pre- 
sent specimen. The greatest width of the former is 9*25 in. or 
about 234 mm. ; the interorbital width is about 88 mm. If 
“ greatest width of cranium ” is to be understood as width of 
brain-case, this dimension, about 108 mm., is rather similar to 
that of the present specimen. Some of the other measurements 
recorded by Sowerby are less easily understood, and some are 
certainly larger than those of the present specimen. This is 
especially the case with the length of the lower As the 

Bears generally are very variable, it is difficult to decide whether 
these two are to be regarded as belonging to the same species or 
not, for the negative conclusion emphasizes the fact that Sowerby 
refers Heude’s cavifrons to Spelania,*' As characteristic of the 
latter he mentions “ very high foreheads so that the cranial out- 
line at this point is strongly concave.” Heude's figure of the 
type shows also such a condition. In opposition to this our 
Mongolian Bear shows a cmnial outline which at the forehead is 
nearly straight. The question then presents itself : How much 
value (»iii be attributed to such a characteristic as a more or less 
concave or stniight facial profile line? Witli my knowledge 
about our Brown Beal’S in Sweden, I am not inclined to overrate 
this characteristic, because I have found that it is very variable in 
them. We have, for instance, from the same tract of Southern 
Lapland, Bear skulls with straight profile and others with the 
profile just as concave as Heude’s figure of cavifrona. This fact 
does not, of course, prove tliat the variability of the Bears of 
Mongolia and Manchuria in this res|>ect is as great as in Europe, 
but thei^e is always the possibility or even probability that this is 
the case. 

The important cranial characteristic which Gray mentions as 

Gm 3 ^ They are all much paler than the latter— brown, brownish my 
or liffiiter,— but even if they had been black, and X am told there are also veiy dark 
or black Bern in Kjimtiohatka, 1 think that each apecimens must be easily recog- 
by their softer and much more shaggy fkr than the Mongcdian Rear. Hears 
^ich I have seen on several oocasions in^Soologioal Gardens under the name of 
17. piaster were also similar to the preceut Kamtschatka skins. 
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distinguishing the Grizzly Bears from the true Ursus of the arctos 
group, viz. “ the palate narrow and contracted behind/^ is not 
mentioned for “ cavt/ron«,” and it is not known if its palate has 
this characteristic shaj>e or not. If such should happen to be the 
case, our Mongolian Bear has nothing to do with it, localise the 
latter has a broad palate, which is not more contracted behind 
the molars than is the case with true arctos ; and it therefore 
certainly belojigs to the same group as the latter. 

Mr. Sowerbyalso mentions another of Heude^s Bears, called by 
the latter “ tJrsus mandchuricttaJ^ It is also a lai'ge and dark 
Bear, although not so black as “ cavifrons^^'' and is said to liave 
a “ fairly straight cranial outline.’* It is possible that this is 
identical with Gray’s laaiotiis^ and, if sucli is the case, the latter 
name of course has priority. The question about the identity can 
hardly be decided for the present, hut so much ought to be 
certain, that nothing prevents Gray’s nairie from being laid on 
the present big and Black Bear from Mongolia, which evidently 
is a member of the arctos group. 

With regard to the general size, the Mongolian Bear appears to 
be larger than the European, and the greatest length of the skull 
of the former (387 mm ) is larger than that of any Swedish Bear 
skull I have seen. The three largest specimens of the latter 
kind that I have had the opportunity of measuring, have had 
maximum lengths of 362, 367, and 372 mm. With regard to 
the zygomatic width, the Mongolian Bear is not superior to some 
of the largest Swedish Bears. On one occasion I found the sfune 
breadth, viz. 218 mm., in one of the latter, but several times still 
greater dimensions, e. g, 223, 225, 229, and even 231 mm. The 
latter is thus similar to Sowerby’s specimen in breadth. With 
regard to the interorbital width (80 mm. in the Mongolian Bear), 
I have seen several Swedish Bear skulls as large or still broader, 
(?. g, 80, 83 (twice), 84. and 89 mm. — the last thus fully equal to 
Sowerby’s specimen. Otherwise the Mongolian Bear is greater 
in mosb dimensions or near the maximum. The palate is, how- 
ever, often broader in male Swedish Bears. 

The comparative size of the teeth is to be seen from the 
following : — 

p* ill the Mongolian specimen 16*6 mm. ; in Svvctlish male Bears 16'ie*6 (once 17*6 







ami once 18) iimi. 

„ 


„ 24 min. 

» 


„ 21-23 (once 20) 

mm. 



„ 35*3 mm. 



„ 32 ‘85 (once resp, 

SI, 30, ami 29 
mm,). 


The difference in this respect is therefore not so very great 
Unfortunately, Sowerby has not given any measurements of the 
teeth of ** cavifrom^'^ but Heude’s figures of the teeth, which are 
said to represent the actual size, do not indicate that the teeth of 
his Bear are larger than those of an average Swedish Bear, and 
appears to be rather narrow. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

PtATB I. 

Fig. 1. Photograph of the lower eide of the right fore foot of a pruinotu§ Bear 
(ekin) rrom Kansu. 

„ 2. Diagram of the lower side of the right fore foot of a pruinosui Bear to 
show the distribution of the hairy areas and the connections between 
the digital pads and the plantar pad. 

„ 3, Photograph of the lower aide of the right hind foot of a pmimstM Bear 
(akin) from Kansu. 

,, 4. Dii^ram of the lower aide of the right hind foot of a pruinoius Bear to 
show the connection between the digital pads and the plantar pad. 

Platb II. 

Fig. 6. Upper jaw with dentition of a young pruinoms Bear from Kansu. 

„ 6. Lower jaw with dentition of a young Bear from Kansu. 
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The European Prawns of the genus Leander have been very 
thoroughly revised by l)e Man*, who has shown that L. longi- 
rostria occurs commonly on the Dutch coasts, where it has hitherto 
been recorded under the name of X. squilla. The two species 
closely resemble one another in respect of the form of the rostrum, 
but diflfer greatly in other respects, and De Man’s very careful 
and detailed description lias made discrimination of the species 
an easy matter. 

In Norfolk a prawn has long been known to occur in the 
lower reaches of the rivers flowing into Breydon Water, and has 
been recorded by Mr. A. H. Patterson t and myself t under the 
name of X. squiUa, Having obtained a number of specimens of 
this prawn from Breydon Water in June 1921, a careful examina- 
tion of these specimens was made, with the result that it became 
perfectly clear that they could not be referred to any species 
hitherto recorded as British. Subsequent reference to De Man’s 
paper at once proved them to belong to Leander longiroatna 
M. Edw. An examination of old material and of specimens 
since collected in the Norfolk rivers and at various points on the 
coast has shown that X. aquUla does not normally occur at all in 
any part of the rivers, but thi^t it is quite common between tide- 
marks on the coast. 

I have also visited the estuaries of the East Coast from Notfelk 
to the Thames, and have not been able to obtain any evidence of 
the occurrence of X. hngiroatria anywhere' except in Breydon 
Water and the rivers entering it. 


* De Man, Tijdsobr. Nederl. Dierk. Veram. (2) xiv. p. 116 (1916-16). 
f Zoologist, (4) it. p, 178 (1898). 

% Tram, ifort A Nor, Nat. Soc. vii. p.6d7 (1904). 

Prog. Zoon. Soc. — 1923, No, VI3^ 
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It may be of interest not only to give some account of the dis- 
tribution and habits of i. longiroatns in Norfolk, but also to add 
some notes on the remaining four species of British Prawns. 

The structural specific differences have been dealt with so 
thoroughly by I)e Man that it is not necessary to repeat them in 
great detail, but I have added some account of the colour of 
living specimens, since the species may readily be distinguished 
when alive by colour alone, and this is a character to which 
sufficient importance has not been attached. Seme account is 
also given of the range of variation of certain characters which 
are regarded as of specific importance. 

In the following table, measurements are given of typical 
examples of the five British species. For purposes of comparison 
the absolute measurements of the an ten mile and second leg have 
been converted into percentages of the peduncle and dactylus 
respectively. There is much individual variation, and the pro- 
portions of these parts are very different in immature specimens, 
so that such selected examples can only be taken as a general 
guide ; but they illustrate very well the characters of the differ- 
ences generally to he observed. 

Table I. 

Measurements of typical individuals of the British species of 
Prawn. The measurements for 2nd leg and antennule are 
converted to percentages of the dactylus and peduncle 
respectively. 







2nd Lxe. 



l8T A” 

TXNNA. 











1 





Locality. 

Total leogl 

Rost ram. 

CD 

a 

5 

1 

a 

S 

Carpus. 

Merus. 

Peduncle. 

§a 

. c 

1' 

Basal part. 

Accessory 

part. 

1 

1 L. ierratuB ^ 

BurDham. 

86 nun. 

7 

4 ' 

100 

191 

91 

100 

133 

100 

83 

16 

06 

X. $qvilla $ ... 

Thornhain. 

67 „ 

8 

3 

100 

303 

208 

290 

268 

'100 

1 

106 

47 

67 

L»adipertu$ ... 

Poole. 

68 „ 

6 

8 

100 

229 

129 

196 

183 

100 

122 

39 

83 

X. Umgirostrii.. 

Breydon. 

69 „ 

8 

4 1 

100 

266 

166 

246 

283 

100 

66 

17 

48 

KvariMi 

i 

Cley. 

48 

6 ; 
8 1 

100 

300 

200 

410 

285 

100 

80 

68 

21 

» 

n 

88 

6 1 
8 1 

1 

100 

263 

1 

163 

286 

244 

100 

107 

77 

80 
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Key for determination of the Species. 

1. Carpug of 2iid log much shorter than merus X. serratus. 

Carpus longer than merus 2. 

2. Carpus of 2nd 1^ lon^r than chela Falmmonetei variam. 

Carpus shorter than chela 3. 

3. Dactylus of 2ud leg one-third the length of the chela X. tquilla. 

Dactylus nearly or quite one-half length of chela 4. 

4. Short flagellum of antennule as long as or longer than 

peduncle X. adspertus. 

This flagellum much shorter than peduncle X. longirottris . 


L Leandbr serratus (Pennant). 

Colour, — Thorax and abdomen strikingly bfuided with brownish 
red, the lines on the thorax running almost horizontally, or 
obliquely forwards and upwards. Rostrum covered with small 
red chromatophores. Legs banded with purple and yellow. 

Rostrum slender and greatly exceeding the length of the 
antennal scales. It is conspicuously upturned and devoid of 
spines in its distal third. The apex is bifid, and the usual number 
of spines is 7 dorsally and 5 on the ventral margin. The first 
spine is situated well behind the eye, and the second either above 
or slightly behind it. 

De Man {ibid, p, 169) has described three specimens in which 
the rostrum was of abnormal form, and I have had the opportunity 
of examining two specimens in the museum of the Marine 
Laboratory at Plymouth which are of some interest. In both 
these cases (measuring 57 and 54 mm.) the rostrum is straight, 
without the upturned toothless portion chai'acteristic of L, eerratus, 

the apex undivided. The spine-formula is | and 

In both cases the genera] resemblance of the rostrum to that 
of Z, aquilla was rather striking, and they also agreed more with 
Z, equitla in having the short flagellum of the antennule approx- 
imately equal in length to the peduncle. On the other hand, the 
form of the second leg, and in one case the palp of the mandible 
(that of the other was not seen), left no doubt that these were two 
abnormal examples of Z, serratus. 

In quite young specimens up to about 25 mm. the rostrum 
alone is by no means a safe guide to identity. In the autumn on 
the South Coast young Z, "squiUa and L, serratus are found 
commonly in rock-pools mingled together, and their ssparation is 
not altogether easy. In such specimens the length of the dactylus 
of the second leg is also an unreliable character, since this joint 
in specimens of Z, squUla un to 15 mm. may nearly equal the 
length of the palm, and the aault form is only gradmMly eesumed. 
On the other hand, the antennule provides, as I e «afs 

means of separating the two species. In isMli sinali mi^ens <xf 
X. squitta the free part of the shorter ramui is numb VM# 
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the fused* part, whereas iu L. aerratus it is considerably 
longer. 

Antennvle . — The short flagellum is about one-seventh shorter 
than the peduncle, and the fused part one-quarter oi- one-fifth of 
its total length. 

Text-figure 1. 







A. L$ander longiroitrU, B, C. X. longiroitria with unusual number of 
teeth. D. JPalamonetei varian$. £. X. $quilla. F. X. adtperius, 
G. X. serratus (adult). H. X. terraiut {yovmgt 15 min. long). 

Second Leg . — Dactylus nearly half the length of the chela; 
carpus shorter than the chela or the merus. 

Dietrihuiion. — This, the so-called Common ** Prawn, is a 
littoral species, preferring, but not confined to, weedy and rocky 
ground. It is abundant on the south coast of England and on 

* The inner, shorter, branch of tho outer flagellum is usually described as being 
fhsed to the outer branch for part of its lengthy and the terms ” fused ” and ** free ” 

S rt are oonvenient and intelligible. But the *' free part is clearly shown in 
velopment to be a secondary or accessory outgrowth of the basal, sensor)', part 
of the flagellum. The basal part, plus the accessory flagellum, is here spoken of as 
the ** shorter flagellum ** simpiy for convenience of description. 
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some parts of the Irish coast, but it is by no means common on 
the Eaat Coast north of the Thames. Murie^ has given an 
excellent account of the distribution of this prawn, to which 
I can add little. The shrimpers from Southend and from 
Burnham-on-Orouch bring in fair numbers of them, but at West 
Mersea they are much more mre. 1 have been to sea with one 
of these shrimpers and saw only one prawn in a catch of 12 
gallons of Pink Shrimps '*’ (PandaltLs montagui). At Harwich 
also the prawns brought in are so few as to be hardly worth the 
trouble of separating them from the shrimps. They are said to 
be taken at times in some numbers in the Orwell and Deben, and 
I have myself taken them as far up the Deben as Woodbridge. 
At Aldeburgh the species is so rare that a fisherman who took 
one among his shrimps in 1921 had never seen one before ! Off 
Yarmouth the capture of prawns is exceptional, though a few are 
sometimes taken on the sandy ground close inshore, and 1 have 
myself seen specimens taken on Breydon Water. At Lynn it 
appears to be almost unknown. 

L. serratus lias been recorded from Oresund (Denmark), and is 
found on the coasts of Holland, Belgium, France, and the Channel 
Islands. In the Mediterranean it occurs in “ prodigious 
quantities” on the coast of Algeria (Lucas), and inhabits the 
shores of Italy, Greece, and the Bosphorus. 

It is therefore a southern species, which is only a straggler in 
the North Sea. 

Breeding~period, 

Whereas the other species of British prawns breed during a 
well-defined period in summer, tlie breeding-peiiod of L, serratus 
seems to extend through winter and to continue till midsummer. 
In the List of the Plymouth Marine Invertebrate Fauna t it is 
recorded as breeding from November to June, but egg- bearing 
females may still be found in J uly. I have little personal acquaint- 
ance with this species, since it is so rare off the Norfolk coast, 
but it seems to me that the few published records indicate that 
L. Berrataa may prove to have a breeding-habit somewlmt similar 
to that of Crmigmi vulgaris. In this species Ehrenbaum t found 
two main periods of egg-laying — namely, April- J uneand October- 
November. The autumn-laid eggs took 4 to 5 months to develop, 
and hatched from February to April, while those laid in summer 
hatched in about 4 weeks — i, e., from May to August. 

Larva) of L, serratus are found in very small numbers in the 
plankton from December onwai-ds. 

Owing to the difference in the breeding period, any Learider 
larvsB found off British coasts from December to nearly the end 
of J one may confidently be assigned to Z. serratus, 

* Report on the Sea Fisheries and Fiahing Industries of the Thames fistuaiy, 
p. 247. Loudon, 1908. 

t Journ. H. B. A. vii. (1004). 

X Mitth. der Bekt. ftir Kusten utid lioohteefttclteroi, Jg. 1S90. 
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2. Lbandsr squilla (Linn.). 

Colour, — Both thorax and abdominal segments bear dark 
yellow-brown bands, which are usually very conspicuous, and are 
retained for a long time even in specimens preserved in formol, 
though rapidly disappearing in spirit. The rostrum is sometimes 
quite colourless, but generally small red chromatophores are 
scattered over it or arranged in a median row. Kemp states 
that the rostrum is without chromatophores, but this is excep- 
tional in my experience of Norfolk specimens. The eye- stalks 
and peduncles of the antennules are deeply pigmented with 
purple-brown, and the same is the case with the basipodite and 
ischium of the third, and sometimes of other, legs. The joints 
of the legs are marked by bands of yellow pigment, and the palm 
of the chela of the second legs is bright blue. The intensity of 
the colour seems to vary to some extent with locality and season. 
In the summer of 1921 all the prawns, of all ages, taken in 
Wells Harbour, were brilliantly coloured as described above, the 
blue of the chelae being particularly conspicuous. But others 
taken from rock-pools at Whitsand Bay in the spring of 1922, 
though showing the same distribution of colour, w’ere by no 
means conspicuously banded. They could, however, be im- 
mediately distinguished from L, aerratus of the same size by 
their darker coloui’. Again, the colouring of the prawns in 
Wells Harbour during the summer of 1922 was far from being 
so pronounced as in the previous year, and many, particularly the 
males, were found to he almost colourless. The blue colour which 
was so striking a feature of the chelsB in 1921 was seldom 
brilliant, and often absent, in 1922. 

Length, Male 28-50 mm. Female 30-63 mm. 

The great range in size is due to the fact that maturity is 
reached in the first year at an average size of about 40 mm. for 
females and 30 mm. for males. Females over 50 mm. may be 
assumed to be two years old, and it is probable that those of 
60 mm. and more are in their third year. 

Bostrum broad, very slightly upcurved, armed dorsally with 
7-9 teeth, two of which are placed behind the eye, and the third 
al)Ove or slightly behind it. A minute apical tooth is almost 
invariably present in addition. Ventral teeth usually three. 
The number of these teeth varies within very narrow limits. 
For 114 females from Wells, in Norfolk, the number of teeth 
was as follows : — 


Dorsal teeth : 

9 

8 

7 

6 

No. of individuals : 

12 

10-6 o/o 

65 

57 7o 

36 

31-5 0/0 

•86 o/o 

Ventral teeth : 

4 

3 

2 


No. of individuals : 

•86 7o 

112 

98-20/0 

db 
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Adding 62 specimens from various localities on the East Coast 
south of Norfolk the frequency is somewhat changed : — 

Dorsal teeth : ^ 8 7 ^ 

Individuals : 22 101 52 1 

12-50/0 57-40/0 2«-60/o -570/0 

There seems to be a somewhat higher frequency for 9 dorsal 
teeth than there is in Norfolk, but the number examined is not 
sufficient for a definite conclusion. De Man’s figures for 106 
specimens from various localities are as follows : — 

Dorsal teeth : 9 8 7 

Individuals: 20% 66% 13% 

In the typical form of L. aquilla from Scandinavia, De Man 
found seven dorsal teeth Jn 31 per cent, of specimens and nine 
teeth in 18 per cent. 

Such figures as these seem to indicate a definite local variation 
in respect of this character, but in my opinion the material 
examined is only sufficient to indicate a probability that such 
variation occurs. 

Mandible palp. — X. aquitta difters from all other European 
species of Leander in having the mandible palp two- join ted. 
This difference was first |>ointed out by Dr. W. T. Caiman ♦, 
but the palp was correctly figured by Ortmann in 1901 1, 
though not alluded to in his definition of the genus Leander, 
This character cannot be used in the determination of young 
specimens 20 mm. or less, since, in X. longirostne at all 
events, the mandible palp is still often two- jointed at that 
size. 

Antennule. — The short fiagellum is approximately e(]ual in 
length to the peduncle, but may be either shorter or longer 
than it. This flagellum exceeds the length of the peduncle 
more frequently in the male than in the female. The free 
part generally exceeds the fused part in the proportion of 
6 to 4. 

Second Leg, — The second leg reaches, when extended, beyond 
the antennal scale by the whole chela or even by part of the 
carpus as well. The dactylus is conspicuously shorter than in 
the other species, being usually about one-third the length of the 
whole chela. The carpus nearly always slightly exceeds the 
length of the merus. 

De Man, as the result of the examination of large numbei'S of 

* 86eKemp/*Th«1>eoapodaNatantiao£tlieiK>astsof li^lftnd/’ Fishei-ies, Ireland, 
Sci. Invest, i. 1008. p. 127 (1910). 

t ** Die Kiaseen nnd Ordnttnffen der Arthropodeu.*^ Abth. Orastaoea Malacoetraca, 
Taf.laxiv. fig. 2 e (1001). 
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Zr, aquilla from many localities, has come to the conclusion that 
three varieties or geographical races should be separated : — 

(1) L, squiUa^ typical form. 

Scandinavia and the Baltic Sea. 

(2) L. squiUa var. intermedia De Man. 

Holland, British, and probably French coasts. 

(3) L. squiUa var. elegam Rathke. 

Mediterranean, Black Sea, Azores, Madeira, Canaries, 
Cape Verde Islands. 

These varieties are separated by very slight differences, the 
most important and constant of which relate to the antennule — 
thus : — 

(1) Fused part of short flagollum a little shorter or a little 

longer than the free part, rarely equal to it. 

• Typical form. 

(2) Fused part distinctly shorter than free part. 

var. intermedia, 

(3) Fused part distinctly longer than free part. 

var. elegans, 

Norfolk specimens agree with the description of the variety 
intermedia, but it is possible, as De Man suggests, that L, squilla 
from Scotland may prove to belong to the typical northern race. 
I have not had the opportunity of examining specimens from the 
east coast of Scotland, but a male received from Millport on the 
west undoubtedly belonged to the var. intermedia, since the free 
part of the flagellum exceeded the fused part in the proportion 
of 5 : 4. 

Distribution in Britain, — L, squilla appears to be distributed 
all round the coasts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, even as 
far as the Shetlands. It is a littoral species living between tide- 
marks, and I have found it to bo abundant all along the Norfolk 
coast from Hunstanton to Cley. At Wells it can be caught in 
quantities by working a hand>net along the wooden quay-heading 
at high tide. The pools on the salt marshes at Wells are tenanted 
for the most part by Palcemonetes varians, but some were found 
in August to contain L, squilla in addition. At Thornham 
numbers were taken on the woodwork of a sluice, and I have 
found that such sluices, where a pool of water remains even at 
low tide, are favourite resorts for this species. In such situations 
it is quite commonly associated with P. varicms, and it runs far 
up the East Coast estuaries, but it appears to be none the less 
intolemnt of fresh water, and to abandon a sluice when a large 
quantity of fresh water is being discharged. It does not nor- 
mally occur on Breydon or in any part of the rivers Yare, Bure, 
or Waveney. A single small specimen was, however, taken in 
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1921 by Mr. 0. Hunt at Acle at a time of exceptionally high 
tides. 1 hare taken it myself at the following places : — 

R. Crouch at Burnham and Battlebridge. 

Blackwater at Maldon. 

Mersea Island. 

R. Stour at Harwich and Wrabness. 

R. Deben at Wood bridge. 

1 was unable to find it in the Aide between Aldoburgh and 
Iken, or in the Orwell at Pinmill. 

Breeding-period. 

Ill Norfolk the firet eggs are laid about the end of May or 
beginning of June. One female, taken on June 1 with eggs 
apparently very recently laid, hatched her young on July 5, the 
eggs having therefore been boiue 35-40 days. This result is in 
general agreement with Mr. Elmhirst's figures*. Mr. Elmhirst 
kept observation on L, aquilla in rock-pools at Millport, and 
found the period of development to tiepend on temperature as 
follows : — 

Period of development. Average temperatnre. 


1921 30 days 23^0. 

1911 40 days 14-5^0. 

1912 56 days 11° C. 


Development may therefore be taken as requiring about 6 weeks 
under usual conditions. 

Breeding continues actively through June and July. In 1921 
it ceased about the middle of August, but in 1922 it was con- 
tinued into the first week of Bepteml>er — a period of about 
100 days. Each breeding female seems to produce two broods 
in the season. In July females with eggs in an advanced stage of 
development always have the ovary distended with eggs of the 
second brood, while in August the ovary is usually empty. The 
production of two broods in the year was established by 
Morteusent for L. adsperstie and by Ehrenbaum for Crangon vul- 
garis , but Mortensen found that it only applied to the larger 
prawns. In Norfolk, on the other hand, not only does practically 
every female breed down to a size of about 30 mm., but the 
majority, at all events, produce second broods. In July the 
population of females may be separated into two groups — namely, 
a small number of large praiyns from 68 mm. to about 48 mm., 
and the remainder of smaller prawns among which sizes of 
36-39 mm. are the most frequent. These two groups no doubt 
comprise prawns of two years’ and one year’s growth. The 
former on July 25 for the most part bore eggs in early stages 
having hatched their first brood, while a large proportion of the 

* Soottiali Mar. BioU Assoc* Auu. Rep. 1991, p. 7. 

t Vid. Uudersog. pea f iskeriernes omrsede udgivne af Dansk fiskeriforening, 
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oue*yoar group carried eggs approaching hatching or showed 
signs of having recently hatched young. It is probable, therefore, 
that the older prawns spawn before the younger ones. 

The period of larval development has been ascertained by 
Mortensen to be about 4 weeks in L. adspersm, and is probably 
much the same for L, squilla, I have not been able to keep the 
larvaB through more than one moult, so have no direct evidence 
to offer. No post-larval prawns are to be found at Wells in July, 
but about the middle of August they begin to appear, and become 
abundant both in the marsh-pools and in the fucus growing on the 
woodwork of the quay. In 1922, young did not become abundant 
till the middle of September, but some then measured 22 mm. 
and must have been in the harbour for some time. For the 
most part the smallest young taken measure about 12 mm. 
Since the young in the first and second post-larval stages do not 
exceed 9 mm., it seems that metamorphosis occurs out at sea, and 
that the young do not usually reach the shore till after three or 
four moults. A very small proportion of the young prawns 
found in September 1922 were either in the first or second 
post-larval stages, and these must certainly have been brought in 
by the flood-tide and have metamorphosed on the spot. On the 
other hand, in spite of much search, 1 have only taken one larva 
in Wells Harbour, and there can be no doubt that the whole 
larval life is normally spent out at sea. This is in agreement 
with Mortensen’s conclusions with regard to X. adaperam. 

The proportion of adult males to females was only noted 
accurately on two occasions — in Wells Harbour on July 25, 
1922, and in Blakeney Harbour on August 10, In the former 
case 37 males were found among 114 females, while in the latter 
the males exceeded the females, the numbers being 69 males and 
56 females. 

3. Leakder ajdspersus Eathke. 

Palcmion rectiroatria Zaddach, 1844. 

Pahmmi leachii Bell, 1853, p. 307. 

Leander adaperaua Ya.r,/abricii De Man, 1916. 

Colour , — Unlike the other British species of Leander, 
L, adaperaua has no bands of colour on either thorax or abdomen, 
but the body appears of a uniform yellowish grey, due to small 
black or reddMi-black chromatophores scattered irregularly. The 
rostrum is covered with chromatophores, which are concentrated 
on the lower half in the form of red or sometimes puiplish-red 
blotches, which, as Kemp has pointed out, provides a conspicuous 
feature by which the species may be recognized at a glance. The 
long flagella and the p^uncle of the antennule are also very red 
and the legs banded with yellow, but without the blue on the 
chela, which is so striking in L, aquxda. 

Rostrum , — The rostrum usually extends well beyond the 
antennal scales, is nearly straight, not very deep, and provided as 
a rule with 6 spines above and 3 below in addition to the small 
terminal spine. Only one of the dorsal spines is situated behind 
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the eye, the second usually slightly in front of the orbital notch. 
The dorsal teeth differ slightly from those of Z. longirostru and 
L, squiUa in being more depressed. 

Mandible palp, — Three- jointed, the second joint about one- third 
the length of the last joint. 

Ante^mvle , — The shorter ramus exceeds the length of the 
peduncle, and is fused ” to the longer flagellum by only about 
one*third of its length. The length of the free part is a very 
noticeable character of the species. There are certain minor 


Text-figure 2. 



Antennale of female. 

A. X. longirottrUf drawn from moulted skin. 

B. /It. longiro9trU, C. X. D. X. %q%illa, BL P. varians. 


differences in the structure of "the peduncle between the species of 
Leandsr and Palcmonetee, These relate to the proj^rtional 
length of the joints and the form of the stylocerite and terminal 
plate, but they are less easily described than illustrated. In text- 
fig. 2 the antennules of the different species are drawn side by 
side to such scales that the peduncle is represented as of the same 
length in eimh The proportions of the joints and of the 

flagella are in this way made dear. 

Second leg, — Extends beyond the antennal scales by the 
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dactyiua and p^fc of the palm. The dactylus is long and slender, 
more than three-quarters of the length of the palm. The carpus 
usually considerably exceeds the length of the merus, but may be 
of the same length. 

De Man has separated this species into two forms : — 

L, adaperms (Rathke). Black Sea. 

X. ad^persm var. fabricii (Rathke). Scandinavia, Baltic, 
Denmark, France, Adriatic, Mediterranean, British 
Isles. 

The chief differences are as follows : — 

Rostrum usually with 4 ventral teeth ; shorter ramus of an ten > 
nule usually projecting by | to | its length beyond rostrum, 

Z. adspersm. 

Rostrum usually with 3 ventral teeth; shorter ramus projecting 
usually by more than ^ its length beyond rostrum. 

L, adapersus vbt. fabricii. 

Distribution in British IsUs, — Bell described the species under 
the name of F, leachii from specimens taken in Poole Harbour. 
Mr. J. Omer Cooper has kindly sent me a collection of prawns 
from this estuary, which proved to be made up as follows : — 


L. serratuB 528 

Z. adspersus 9 

Z. equiUa 5 


It is evident that Z. adspersus is by no means an abundant 
species. Mr. Kemp has recorded it from two localities in Co. 
Galway, in one of which it occurs in company with Z, squilla and 
Z. serratus as it does at Poole, and he notes that it has been taken 
also at Weymouth and in the Thames estuary. 1 have myself 
taken two small specimens from between tide-marks at Burnham- 
an-Oi*ouoh, and have had others sent to me from West Mersea, 
where it is known as the “ Mud Prawn, an<l is taken in some 
numbers by eel-catchers. It is an estuarine species, prefeiring 
a muddy bottom, but Mersea seems to be about its northern limit, 
as T have not found it in the Stour or the Orwell, and it certainly 
does not occur in Breydon Water in Norfolk, where conditions 
would seem to be favourable. 

4. Lrandsr LONoiRosTRis Milne Edwards. (Text-fig. 3.) 

P, hngirostris M. Edwards, Hist. Nat. des Crustac4s, ii. 1837, 
p. 392. 

P. edwtardsi Heller, 1863. 

Z. Umgirostris De Man, 1916, p, 149. 

There has been some confusion in the use of the name 
Z. longirostris, since not only did Milne Edwards describe two 
distinct species under the same name, but, by a misplacement cff 
a footnote reference, even the authority of the name was wroo^y 
referred to Say. Milne Edwards himself corrected his second 
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P. longiro$tiri8 to P. styUfertis, which applies to an Indian prawn, 
but Miss Bathbun is undoubtedly right * in maintaining that 
the name L, edwa/rdai Heller must give place to X. longiroatris 
of M* Edwards. 

CoZcmr.— The colour is rather variable, but the majority are, 



in life, almost colourless, and of an opaque white immediately 
after death. A close examination shows that the whole body, 
including the rostrum, is speckled with small red chromatophores. 
In certain areas these chromatophores are surrounded by a halo 
of blue pigment, which may sometimes be greatly developed and 


• Proc. UJ3, Kst Mot. i*vi. p, 50 (1908), 
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entirely obscure the red. In sueh cases, which are rare, the 
animal appears of a very dark purple-black colour. Occasionally 
the red pigment alone is present, the blue being suppressed, such 
specimens appearing of a beautiful rosy colour, the margins of 
the abdominal segments being more deeply coloured. An 
unusually large female (75 mm.) of this type was taken in the 
River Bure in July 1922, and has lived in a fresh-water 
aquarium for over three months without losing its red colouring. 
There is a tendency foi* the chromatophores to become arranged in 
more or less conspicuous lines and patches (text-fig. 3), but these 
do not give the appearance of distinct bands as in L. squilla and 
Z. aerratua. The limbs are usually colourless, except for a few 
scattered red chromatophores, but there is sometimes a faint blue 
colour on the chelae. 

Length , — Female (bearing eggs) 50 to 77 mm. Male 35 to 
77 mm. Usually much smaller than the female. 

Rostrum . — The rostrum projects considerably beyond the 
antennal scales, and is deep and nearly straight, but commonly 
slightly upcurved. It is usually armed with 8 dorsal and 4 
ventral teeth, the dorsal teeth being rather prominent, as in 
L, squilla. The first two teeth are situated behind the eye, the 
third just in front of the orbital notch. As has been pointed 
out by De Man, it is particularly characteristic of this species 
that the space between the first two teeth is one-and-a-half times 
as great as that between the second and third. The following 
figures show the variation in the number of rostral teeth in ] 91 
females from Norfolk : — 


Dorsal teeth : 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Individuals : 

2 

1-04 0/, 

18 

9*4 o/o 

108 

51-3 0/0 

61 

31-9 % 

Ventral teeth : 

6 

5 

4 

3 

Individuals : 

2 

1-04 o/o 

6 

3-14% 

00 

1—* 

16 

8-4 o/„ 


In Norfolk, therefore, the usual formula is , but De Man 

found the usual formula for Dutch specimens to be and 
that the dorsal teeth varied from 12 to 6. I have excluded 
males from my table, but have no reason to believe that they 
differ in this respect from females. The number of teeth does 
not increase with age or size, and the smaller size of the male is 
not of itself likely to reduce the average number of rostral teeth. 
I have not in all cases noted the number of small apical teeth, 
but in 46 specimens only 3 bad two of these teeth, whereas 
De Man found this number in 42 per cent. The difference may 
perhaps be explained on the assumption that the proximal 
apical tooth, when present in Norfolk specimens, is larger and 
less separated from the others, and has therefore been counted in 
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with them. On the other hand, the general frequency of occur- 
rence of the various number of teeth differs so greatly that 
I am of opinion that a real local difference is shown. De Man's 
figures are as follows : — 

Dorsal teeth : 10 9 8 7 6 

Individuals: 8 ^/^ 6*6 o/q 37 0/o 52 04 , 1 - 30 /^ 

Ventral teeth : 6 5 4 3 

Individuals : To~ 6 ^ " 67”% “ ”29 % 

Mandible pcdp. — Three- join ted, the second joint about half as 
long as the third in the adult, but only one> third of it in young 
specimens. 

Antenntde, — The short flagellum is two-thirds, rarely a little 
more, of the length of the p^ uncle, and is fused to the longer 
flagellum by about one-third of its length. Taking the average 
of seven measurements, and regarding the total length as 100 , 
the result is as follows : — Fused part 31 ; free part 69 ; the free 
part being therefore about twice the length of the fused part. 

Second leg, — The second leg reaches beyond the antennal scale 
by the whole of the chela and usually about one- third of the 
carpus. The dactylus is usually nearly one-third of the length 
of the whole chela, but the proportion is very variable, and it 
may sometimes be nearly equal to the palm. The chela of this 
leg does not therefore provide means for distinguishing this 
species from L, adspereue. The chela exceeds the length of the 
carpus by about one-tenth, and the carpus is usually slightly 
longer than the merus. Carpus and merus ai^, however, so 
nearly equal that very careful measurement is necessary to 
determine which is the longer. An aveiuge of 20 measurements 
gave the figures: — Carpus 101 ; merus 100! 

Distribution, — L. Umgirostris has been recorded from Liberia 
(Rathbun), Corsica, and the French coast at Noirmoutier. It 
has also been found in the River Gironde as far up as Bordeaux, 
and In the Loire up to Vertou (30 miles). In the British Museum 
there are specimens from near Seville, about 50 miles up the 
River Guadalquivir. De Man found it to be common at certain 
points on the Dutch coast. In the estuary of the Meuse it is 
abundant in the Hollandsch Diep, and has been taken as far up 
as Werkendam, which is just above the Biesbosch. It occurs 
also in the Zuider Zee, the Ij, in the Rhine near Katwijk, and 
in the Scheldt up to Antwerp. It therefore inhabits estuarine 
regions, but within the range of sea-water. De Man only records 
L, squiUa from the outer Scheldt on the Zeeland coasts, so that it 
seems to be replaced in Holland by L, longiroebns. 

In Norfolk this prawn is abundant in Oulton Broad, and in 
Breydon Water at certain times, and it is known to local fisher- 
men as the Jack Shrimp ^ or ** White Prawn.*' In Oulton it is 
used as bait for perch-fishing, but not for food. In Breydon it is 
said to be mcm numerous when there is much fresh water passing 
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down, but it is found in abundance»at all events in the breeding- 
season, even when the water is entirely salt. On the other hand, 
the numbers are generally found to increase towards the upper 
end of the estuary. It is never taken at sea by the shrimpers, 
though it is said to be caught occasionally just at the mouth of 
Yarmouth Harbour. Mr. Patterson has sent me specimens taken 
at St. Olaves on the Waveney, and probably its distribution is 
continuous from Yarmouth to Oulton Broad via the Waveney. 
No doubt it also occurs in the Yare, at least as far as Reedham, 
but I have not been able to search for it there. In the Bure it is 
common, probably at all states of the tide, as far up as Acle, 
14 miles from the sea, and I have even taken it in Heigham 
Sounds, 22 miles from the sea. It is well known to the eel- 
catchers, and numbers are taken in the eel-nets at certain times. 
At South Walsham eel-set they are usually found in the net after 
there have been high salt tides in the river and the salt water is 
beginning to run down again. At such times they are also 
commonly taken in an eel-set near Hickling Broad. 

To judge from its distribution in Norfolk, L* loyigirostris is 
essentially a river prawn capable of existing either in salt or in 
fresh water, but preferring that part of the river in which the 
water is generally brackish. Their indifiference to salinity is such 
that they may be repeatedly transferred directly from fresh water 
to salt and vice versa without any apparent ill-effects, and I have 
at this moment a number wnich, taken originally in salt water, 
have been living for months in pure fresh water. One of these, 
after hatching her young in salt water in June 1921, was trans- 
ferred to a fresh- water aquarium in which she moulted 10 days 
later, and is still (Noveml^r 1922) flourishing. This indifierence 
to salinity can be equalled by veiy few animals and surpassed by 
none. 


Breeding. 

The fact that, in order to catch L. longirostris with certainty 
and in any numbers, it is necessary to use a trawl either in the 
lower reaches of the rivers or in Breydon Water, has rather 
restricted my opportunities for observation, and I have not been 
able to get representative collections throughout the year. It 
is, however, certain that breeding begins at the end of May or 
beginning of June, as it does in L. squUla^ and that two broods 
are hatched in the season. A number of specimens taken far up 
the River Bure on May 16, had ripening ovaries, but no eggs 
had been laid, .but on June 15, 1922, out of 98 females taken 
in Breydon Water, 48 bore eggs in various stages, 42 had hatched 
but had not moulted, while 8 had hatched and moulted, and were 
ready to lay another lot of eggs. All, except one with freshly- 
laid eggs, had the ovaiy full. As development probably takes at 
least a month, and the moult following hatching occurs usually 
4 or 5 days later, the first eggs must have been laid this year 
about May 10. No doubt the larger two -year -old prawns 
spawn about the middle of May, and are followed towards the 
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end of the month or in J une by the younger females. During 
June and the first half of July every female taken either bears 
eggs or can be shown to have hatched young; but about the 
middle of July, though a large proportion bear eggs, many have 
evidently ceased to breed. For example, out of 103 specimens 
taken on July 14 there were 33 with eggs, 46 without eggs, and 
24 males. In all the females the ovary was empty. 

Egg-bearing females migrate down into salt water as the time 
of batching approaches, and, so far as my observations go, the 
larvfiB are very rarely hatched in the river itself. While I have 
had the larvae hatch in aquaria in salt water on seveml occasions, 
they have never done so when the parent has been kept in fresh 
or slightly brackish water. In such cases the eggs are eventually 
stripped oft*. In more than one case a female kept in fresh water 
past the time at which the young were expected to hatch has 
been put directly into salt water, with the result that the young 
have hatched during the following night. Probably hatching 
takes place always at night under normal conditions, and the 
young are carried out to sea by the ebb-tide. I have only once 
caught a single larva in an early sf^ge of development, in spite of 
much search in Breydon Water at the height of the breeding- 
season. A few larvfe in the last stage are occasionally found in 
Breydon, and doubtless metamorphose there, but the great 
majority must complete their development at sea and migrate up 
tlie rivers in the post-larval condition. Young prawns have been 
taken 12 miles up the river towards the end of August between 
19 and 25 mm. long, but it is by no means easy to obtain these 
young stages, and it is probable that they are to be found in 
Breydon much earlier. On the other hand, a very careful search 
for them on August 28, 1922, in the shallows and among 
Zostera, was entirely unsucce.s8ful, so that it is not improbable 
that immigration is delayed to a later stage than is the case in 
L, squiUa, Mortensen found that the young of L. adsperms, 
though appearing in the shallows about the middle of July, do 
not reach the innermost parts of certain fjords during the first 
summer. 

Motdting. 

The process of moulting takes place usually at night, but I 
have been fortunate in having been able to witness it on two 
occasions during the daytime. On each occasion the prawn was 
found in a peculiar position, the body greatly flexed, the head 
bent sharply downwards. The cuticle breaks between the thorax 
and abdomen, leaving the anterior sclerite of the latter attached 
to the first segment. The thorax then bulges out through the 
opening, and the animal draws the whole of the thorax and 
appendages out evenly, without pause. Immediatelv after freeing 
the eyes and antennae^, the animal gives a sudden leap forwards, 
freeing the abdomen instantaneously. The whole process took a 
Proo, Zoon. Soo,«~ 1923, No. VIII. 8 
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surprisingly short space of time, probably not more than half a 
minute, but no doubt there were preliminary movements which 
were not observed. After the moult the movements are most 
erratic. Tlie prawn may leap about with violent movements of 
the abdomen or lie on one side in apparent discomfort, moving 
its appendages continually. Some hours elapse before normal 
progression is resumed. The very erratic movements immediately 
after the moult are very likely due in part to the fact that the 
otocyst is empty, and I was not able to see the process of inserting 
new grains of sand. The cast skin is often eaten, at least in part, 
while the newly-moulted prawn frequently falls a victim to its 
companions. 

Breeding females do not, as is commonly the case in Oandea, 
moult immediately after hatching of the eggs. Both this species 
and also Z. aquilla and P. varians moult 4 or 5 days after hatching, 
but the moult may he delayed even longer. For example a female 
about 70 mm. long was taken on July 17, the condition of her 
pleopods showing that she had recently hatched young ; but she 
did not moult till August 19, or 33 days later. 

I am unable to say at what intervals adult prawns normally 
moult, since this can only be ascertained by keeping single 
individuals for long periods under as nearly as possible natuml 
conditions. Warrington’s observations on this point are, in my 
opinion, quite unreliable, since several prawns were kept in the 
same aquarium. The female mentioned above moulted a second 
time on October 5, an interval of 47 days, no growth having 
taken place. On the other hand, another adult female kept for 
over a year in fresh water has only moulted once during the 
whole period. 

5. Pal^monetes varians (Leach). 

Colour , — To the naked eye P, varians is generally almost 
colourless and translucent, except for traces of yellow-orange 
colour at the end of the abdomen and on the joints of the legs. 
Under a lens the whole body is seen to be speckled with small 
blackish chromatophores. On the thorax these are generally 
arranged in lines, and have a faint yellow halo, while a few pure 
yellow chromatophores are scattered among them. The rostrum 
is colourless, except for a i*ow of orange-yellow chromatophores 
below and of black ones along the middle line. The eye-stalks 
and antennules are richly pigmented. The abdomen is speckled 
with black and yellow like the thorax, but there is also an oi*ange 
spot at the junction of segments 4 and 5, and 5 and 6. The 
uropods and telson have orange and black spots, but the pleopods 
are colourless. The chel® of the second legs have an orange patch 
at the base and at the end of the dactylus, while a similar 
patch is seen on the merus of the remaining legs. Barrois^ has 


« Bull. Soc. Zool. France, ti, (1886). 
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described the colour of this species, and has drawn attention to 
the orange colour of the chelae as a striking character. 

Length. Female 29-43 mm. Male 18-25 mm. 

Mamdihh . — Palp absent. 

Rostrum . — The rostrum is narrow and straight, or even may 
be somewhat depressed, and it is armed with a variable number 
of teeth. I have emmined a large number of specimens from 
Norfolk and from other localities, and find that the formula ^ is 
by far the most usual. A small apical tooth is present in more 
than half the individuals. Four or six dorsal teeth are not 
uncommon, but it is exceptional to find more or less than two 
ventral teeth. Only one tooth is situated on the carapace behind 
the eye. 

The number of rostral teeth has long been known to be variable, 
and this variation has been studied by Weldon *, Brozek t and 
others. The hitter has made a statistical study of the numbers 
of teeth in specimens from various localities in fresh and brackish 
water, and concludes that the fresh -water form from south 
Europe has on an average a larger number of dorsal teeth than 
the brackish northern form. His figures are as follows : — 


Plymouth (Weldon) 4*3 

Lago di Gastello (Italy) 4*9 

Skutari 6*4 

Montenegro 6*3 

Monfalcone (Istria) 5*7 


As in a later paper he has given the frequency for 134 specimens 
from Copenhagen to have been 6*22, there seems to be no ground 
for supposing that the number of teeth has anything to do with 
geographical situation or salinity. 

It is, however, not improbable that a statistical study of the 
rostral teeth based on a large material would show constant 
local variations, since many populations of this species must be 
isolated for long periods and subject to intense selection. The 
result is hardly likely to justify the great labour necessary, but 
it may be of interest to summarise such facts as I have collected 
bearing on this point (Table II.). The figures given in this 
table express the frequeni^ of oeourrenee of various numbers of 
dorsal teeth as percentages ol the imitvidiials examined. It 
should, however, be mentioiied that WiM!on*s figures alone are 
drawn from a really adequate material (MU e^Miams). iSo far 
as the figures go, they show that six doilal teiMi k imt more 
frequent on the Bast Coast and in it is at 

Plymouth, though the examples feom the Stewr are an 
exception. The range of variation iaalio less. 

riiortmr fiiqj^mn k about four4ftha, or 

• Joam. M. B. A. n. fi. i. p. 41^ (ISBO). 
t SB. K. mhxa. Ow. Wiit. Jg. im, sad m% 

go 
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between 70 and 80 per cent, of the length of the peduncle^ and 
the fused basal part is almost three-quarters of its total length 
(between 70 and 75 per cent.). 


Table II. 

Dorsal rostral teeth of P. variant. 
Number of teeth. 


I Locality. 

Author. 

i 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

Monfalcone, Istria .. .. 

Brozek. 




2 

31 

67 

iio 

Plymouth 

Weldon. 

2 

2 

13 

41 

38 

5 

1 1 

Forth Estuary, Scotland 

Evans. 

5 

9 

2 

9 

42 

28 1 

2 

River Bure, Norfolk 

. R. G. 




20 

53 

20 1 

( 

7 

Wells, Norfolk 

* j 




15 

61 

1 34 1 


Maldon, Essex . 

•1 »’ 




45 

27 

27 


Stour Estuary, S uffolk . . . 

i 

1 

1 ** 




35 

1 

68 

8 1 



Second leg — Reaches, when extended, beyond the antennal 
scales by the dactylus or part of the dactyl us only. The dactylus 
is about half the lengtli of the palm. The carpus is very long, 
and greatly exceeds the length of both the chela and the merus. 

The Telson , — The form and armature of the telson is very 
constant throughout the PalaBmonidae, and that of P. rarians is 
normally armed in precisely the .same way as is that of the 
British Leanders — namely with two pairs of small spines on the 
dorsal surface, two pairs of large terminal spines, and a pair of 
feathered setae springing from beneath the median triangular 
prolongation of the telson. There are, in addition, one or two 
(normally one) small hairs on either side of the projection 
dorsally. 

This arrangement of spines and set® is very variable in 
P. varians from Norfolk. Out of 30 specimens taken in the 
River Bure only 17 were entirely normal, three more differed only 
in having an additional pair of dorsal set®, and one in having an 
additional minute ventral seta. The remaining nine were 
strikingly abnormal in respect either of the number of terminal 
spines or of ventral feathered set®, as follows: — 

One had only a single feathered seta in the middle line. 

Four had three of these set®. 

One had four, one had five, and one had six feathered set®. 

One had three pairs of terminal spines. 

The specimen with six set® (text-fig. 4B) is evidently a case of 
the retention of the whole of the original seven pairs of larval 
set®, 
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Thes^ deviations from the normal are of some interest, since 
systematic importance has been attached to the numbers of these 
feathered setae, and the presence of more than two of them has 
been given as one of the principal characters of the genus Alio- 
carts Sollaud, It is evident that it possesses neither generic nor 
specific importance. Pesta* has already shown that Sollaud’s 
genus is untenable on this and other grounds, and states that he 
has found four setce in the telson of P, variana from Albufera. 


Text-figure 4. 



Tdion. 

A. Palmtmetts varians with sapemamerary pair of dorsal setae. 

B. „ „ „ four saperaumerary ventral seta* 

C. P. variant from Algeria. 

D. L, aqnilla with throe ventral sets. 

E. X. aerratmg with additional spine and four ventral setsD. 

1 possess specimens from Algeria which likewise all have four 
setee. 

The frequent presence of supernumerary setae in P. vartans is no 
doubt a primitive character, or perhaps more precisely a retention 
of a larval character comparable to the non-development of 
a mandible palp. 

In the British species of Zetmder the telsou varies very little, 
but supernumerary feathered set-sD are occasionally met with. 

* Ann* KX* Kstarh. WctMxA* Wien, xkvif. fieiS). 
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For instance, among SO^specimens of L. squilla from Wells one 
possessed three of these setae. Among ten L. serratue from 
Poole one was found not only with four seta?, but with an 
additional terminal spine (text-fig. 4 E). 

Diatrihutioii . — As is well known, P. variana inhabits fresh water 
in the Mediterranean region and brackish or suit water on the 
North Sea and Atlantic coasts, but it is not exclusively a fresh- 
water species even in the Mediterranean region, since it is 
recorded by Gourret * in salt water in the Etang de Thau and 
fitang de Berre on the south coast of France, in company with 
strictly marine species such as Leander xiphias. 

The distribution has been fully described by Barrois t, but may 
be briefly repeated here with some additions. 

In fresh water it is recorded from several of the Italian lakes, 
Venice, Dalmatia, Montenegro, Scutari, Corfu, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia. According to Pesta, Allocaris sinensis is only 
a variety of this species, its distribution being thereby extended 
to China (Pekin). It has been found in a hot spring at San 
Giuliano, near Pisa, at a temperature of 28*75® C. In Tunisia 
it is said to be very common in fresh waters in the south 
(Gabes, Tozeur, &c.), and lias even been found in water at a 
temperature of 25^ to 27® C. I have taken it myself in a stream 
near Biskra in the Algerian Sahara. 

In salt or brackish water it has been found in the Etangs de 
Berre and Thau (S. France), the Black Sea, Seine Estuary, 
Boulogne and Pas-de-Calais, coasts of Holland and Friesland, 
Portugal, Denmark, North Geimany and Sweden. 

In Britain it is probably widely distributed. It is recorded 
from several localities on the coast of Devon, Dorset, and Corn- 
wall, and seems to occur all i*ound Ireland. It has also been 
taken in the Isle of Wight, on the Northumberland and Durham 
coasts, and by the estuaries of the Forth and Clyde in Scotland. 

In Norfolk the great stretch of salt marsh between Thornlmni 
and Salthouse is eminently .suited to the requirements of 
P. variam. These marshes are seamed with muddy creeks which 
are empty at low tide, but the marsh between lies for the most 
part above the level of spring tides. Dotted over this mai’sh are 
innumemble small pools full of brackish water, and in almost 
every one of them these prawns are to be found. Late in autumn 
the young of the year swarm in these pools, having reached a size 
of about 20 mm., but in June, when maturity is reached, the 
numbers have decreased most strikingly, showing a great mor- 
tality during winter and spring. When breeding begins, the 
water in some pools may become almost thick with larvte, very 
few ot which probably survive even to the post-larval condition, 
since the available food must be rapidly used up. In two pools 
at Blakeney examined in June large numbers of larvse were found 
together with quantities of the Oopepod, JEurt^temora Icunnvlata. 

* Ann. Mat* Hist Kat Marseille, v. (1807). 
t Bull. 6oc. ZooL France, xi. (1886). 
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When the same pools were visited again in August all the 
Ewrytemora had disappeared, and the numbers of young Palm- 
monetea were far less than of the larvae previously present. 

The marshes are occasionally flooded by exceptionally high 
tides, which may sometimes occur in early summer. In such 
cases the young must he washed out to sea and spread about 
along the coast. If it were not for such floods, every pool would 
become an isolated unit in which a struggle for existence of 
extraordinary intensity would operate, and the circumstances 
would be most favourable for the establishment of local races. 
How far the population of the various pools are in fact isolated 
it is difficult to ascertain, but there are pools which are probably 
not flooded by any but very exceptional tides such as occur at 
intervals of several years. Probably, however, isolation in this 
sense rarely, if ever, persists for very long, and the sea cames 
the larvfle up and down the coast, intermingling the various 
populations. 

Breeding-period^ dec. 

The breeding- period begins, in Norfolk, about the middle or 
end of May and ceases about the end of July. Larvec were first 
met with this year near Yarmouth on June 16, all being in the 
first stage and hatched since about four days, as most of them 
moulted within the next two or three days. On June 17 zoseas, 
nearly all in early stages, were found in great abundance at 
Wells, so that about the middle of June may be regarded as the 
main hatching-season. The records of the Maiine Laboratory at 
Plymouth show breeding to begin there in April and to continue 
till July. The eggs are carried 5 or 6 weeks before hatching, if 
I may judge from a single female kept in an aquarium, but pro- 
bably both the rate of development of eggs and Jarvte would be 
rather more rapid in natural conditions. After July I have not 
found egg-bearing females, and larvae in eaily stages are not 
met with. 

I have not found any direct evidence of females producing a 
second brood, as is usually the case with L. aqnilla and L, hngi- 
roatria. Examination of large numbers of young taken in 
September bears out the conclusion that second broods are the 
exception. That second broods are, however, produced occasionally 
there can be no doubt, for in some cases the young are found to 
fall distinctly into two age-groups. For instance, in a pool at 
Oley on September 6 it was possible to draw a clear distinction 
between young of 17-22 mm. representing the first brood, and 
others of 11 mm. or less, some of which were still in the second 
post-larval stage and must have been hatched about the end 
of July. 

Probably the production of a second brood depends a good deal 
on local conditions, and is likely not to take place in such small 
pools, which must be extremely overcrowded, whereas it may be 
the rule in other and more favourable conditions. 
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Modification of the Phopods for egg -hearing in Leander and 
Palsemonetes. 

The pleopoda of the British prawns (I have not been able to 
examine L, adsperaus in this respect) are subject to special 
modification for the purpose of egg-bearing which, so far as 1 can 
find, has not been previously referred to. 

Text-figure 5. 



Second pleopod of female. 

A. X. squilla after motilt following hatching of eggn. 
fi. The same, proximal inner comer more enlarged. 

C X. $quilla. Moulted skin after hatching of eggs. 
T). X. longiroBtrit, before laying of eggs. 
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The condition of the pleopods in the female before and after the 
breeding-period is shown in text-fig. 5. The shaft or basipodite 
is broad and flattened on its outer edge into a thin flange, which 
is either bare or carries a few irregularly-placed sette. Along the 
inner face of this joint is a senes of circular markings which 
appear to be spots where the cuticle is thin or pierced by a pore. 
JLn the centre of some of them is a short conical projection or 
spine, and the arrangement of these “ spinous discs ” is definite 
and apparently almost constant. 

At the moult immediately preceding the laying of eggs a great 
change takes place. A dense row of feathered setae appears along 
the outer side of the basipodite and on its posterior surface, being 
slightly overhung by the thin outer flange. At the same time, 
on the inner edge of the joint the place of the “ spinous discs is 
taken by a series of long, smooth setae, while a variable number of 
shorter setae spring apparently from the remaining circular spots. 
These long setae are not the same in number in each pair of legs, 
but have a remarkably regular arrangement. T'hey may be 
described as forming three groups as numbered in the figure, 
while an additional seta may be present on the anterior face in a 
position corresponding to the letter ‘‘ A ’’ in the figure, and may 
be regarded as accessory to Group 3. The following arrangement 
of these seUe was found in a specimen of X. squilla^ and may be 
taken as typical for all the species : — 


Number of setae : Group 1 ... 

„ 2 ... 

3 ... 
„ 3 A ... 


Pleopod. 
h 

4 


11 . 

3 

1 

3 

1 


111 . 

3 

1 

3 

1 


IV. 


8 

1 


V. 


It is to these set® on the inner face that the eggs ai'e attached, 
and the outer feathered set® are no doubt developed pax Jy as a 
protection to the eggs, and partly to assist in promoting a current 
of water through them. 

The presence of these ovigerous setaa may be taken as a certain 
indication that eggs ai'e about to be laid, or that young have been 
hatched ; while their loss marks the end of the breeding-season. 


PafasmoneUs varians var. meaogenitor Bollaud. 

The peculiarities in the reproductive habit of the brackish and 
fresh- water forms of JP. va/rimiB are well known, and ** physio- 
logical^* varieties have been distinguished, namely var. microgewUwr 
Boas, var. meaoffenitar Sollaud, and var. macrogmiiar Boas, 
according to the sise of the eggs laid and the stage of development 
at which the young are hatched. These varieties are, however, 
said to be structut^ily indistihgUiiihable. 
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The variety mesogenitar Sollaud* occurs in Tunisia, and I have 
a few specimens, taken in the stream flowing from the Sources 
D’Oumach, near Biskra, in Algeria, wliicli would probably belong 
to this variety. They are all small, not exceeding 24 mm., but 
include four adult males, while the females appear also to be 
fully grown. While the females differ to some extent from 
Norfolk specimens in the relative length of the joints of tlie 
second leg and the proportions of the short flagellum of the 

Text-figure 6. 



Falamonetes varians. 

A and B. Posterior and anterior views of appendix masculina of two 
specimens from Algeria. 

0. Appendix masculina of specimen from Essex. St nun. 

antennule, the material is not sufficient to justify any defirn’te 
conclusion as regards varietal or specific differences. It is other- 
wise with the males. In all these four males theie are two 
characters which very distinctly separate them from the brackish- 
water representatives of the species. These are 

( 1 ) The appendix masculina of the second pleopod is slender, 
and extends by nearly half its length beyond the inner branch of 
the pleopod. There is a group of strong spines at its apex, but 
the sides and anterior face are bare or armed with only one or two 

• SoUaud, C. K. Aoad. Sou Birii, 1 . 165, p. 126B (1912). 
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spines (text-fig. 6 A, B) In Norfolk specimens (text-fig. 6C) the 
appendix is always very much shorter than the inner branch of 
the pleopod, and is provided with a row of spines along the inner 
and anterior side. This difference is very striking, and easily 
seen without dissection. 

(2) The short flagellum of the antennule is almost or quite as 
long as the peduncle, and the free part is nearly half as long as 
the fused part. 

Table IIL 

Comparison of measurements of Norfolk and Algerian 
specimens of P. varia/ns. 


SSCOSD LbG. 1 1 AlfTEVirULE. 



Dactylus. 

4 M 

Carpus. 

Ob 

1 

Peduncle. 

a 

c 

GO 

T5 . 

II 

Free part. 

Norfolk, <J 

. 100 

260 160 

825 

264 

'100 

1 

62 

46 

17 

9 


269 1 169 

331 264 

I » 

70 

49 

21 

1 Algeria, 

»» 

267 1 167 

329 

236 ! „ 

100 

I 64 

36 

„ <? 





1 

ft 

96 

^ 67 

1 

29 

9 .. 

• • • , »» 

296 , 195 

368 

280 

i *’ 

68 

59 

9 



— . 







... - 
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In all the specimens, male or female, there are either three or 
four feathered setae on the telson. 

I have not been able to examine any representatives of the 
South European fresh-water form, and, so far as I know, no 
attention has previously been paid to these two characters of the 
male, so that it is possible they may be found to be distinctive 
not of var. ineaogenitar alone, but also of var. macrogenUor, I 
consider them of such importance as to justify the separation of 
the Algerian form as a distinct species, which, if it should prove 
to be i«1eiitical with the Tunisian form and not tt> share its 
characters with var. macrogenitoTy should take the name P. meso- 
genitar Sollaud •. 

♦ Since the above was written M, Chevreux has been good enough to send me 
specimens of P. variam from Lake Fetxam in Algeria, but unfortunately they 
proved all to be females. I have also, through the kindness of Dr. W. T. Caiman, 
been able to examine specimens of the var. macrogenitor from several localities in 
south Europe and find that the apftndix maBculina does not dider from that of the 
brackish- water variety. 
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10. Report on the Deaths which occurred in the Society’s 
Gardens during 1922. By N. S. Lucas, M.B., F.Z.S., 
Pathologist to the Society. 

[Received January 20, 1928 : Read February 20, 1923. J 

On January Ist, 1922, there were 696 mammals in the 
Gardens, 1878 birds, and 759 reptiles. 

During the year 459 mammals, 1026 birds, and 334 reptiles 
have been added, making a total for the year of 1155 mammals, 
2904 birds, and 1093 reptiles. 

Of the 1155 mammals 32Q have died, giving a percentage of 27*7. 
„ 2904 birds 583 „ „ „ 20*0. 

„ 1093 reptiles 237 „ „ „ 21*6. 

The percentages for 1921 were 21*4, 20*4 and 24*5. 

„ „ „ 1920 „ 32*1, 24*3 „ 20*1. 

If only those animals are considered which have lived in the 
Gardens for more than six months 167 mammals have died and 
95 re))tile8. 

This gives a percentage for mammals of 14*4. 

„ „ „ „ reptiles „ 8*6. 

The percentage for 1921 was 10*U for mammals. 

,, ,, ,, 1920 „ 16*9 ,, 

„ „ „ 1921 „ 8*1 for y^ptiles. 

,, ,, 1920 „ 4*5 ^ ,, 

For the reasons given la,st year, it is impossible to give this 
percentage accurately for birds. 

From these figures it would appear that the warm, dry summer 
of 1921 was distinctly beneficial to the mammals. 

It Yihjr been felt for some time that the death rate in the 
unaccliraatiy.ed mammals has l)een unduly high. It is hoped 
that the reservation of a special room in the Sanatorium, where 
small mammals and birds can be kept under conditions of exti*a 
care and attention, will do something to lower the death rate 
among new arrivals. 

It is satisfactory to note that the death rate among the 
mammals from tuberculosis is still falling. The number of 
deaths among birds from this disease has risen. This is probably 
due to the large numbers of birds now in the Gardens. 
Especially is there crowding in the Western aviary, for of the 
31 deaths from avian tuberculosis, 17 have occurred in that 
aviary. The figures for nephritis still continue low. The two 
diseases which have accounted for the highest numbers of mammals 
and birds are congestion of the lungs and enteritis. 

Of these, the former represents a state where the lungs contain 
a great quantity of blood and are darker than normal. Thej 
may even reach the stage of being a dqU red purple, but they are 
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still aerated, in contradistinction to pneumonia, where they are 
consolidated. 

The latter represents a state of affairs where the alimentary 
tract shows various stages of inflammation, varying from bright 
red to purple, with sloughing of the mucous membrane. 

The rarity of pleurisy among mammals referred to in my 
report for 1920 is still maintained. Tliere have been no cases 
of this disease in either 1921 or 1922. 


Table of Ccmsea of Death. 


Causes of Death. 

Mammals. 

Birds. 

i 

Reptiles, 
i etc. 

1 Numbers 
referring to 
Notes. 

Pulmonary disease. 

Pneumonia 

35 

30 

6 


Congestion of lungs 

61 

73 

1 22 


QGdcma of lungs 


1 



Abscess of lungs 


1 



Acariasis of longs 

i 

... 



Empyosnia 

2 



1 1 

Hronchitis 

22 

21 

6 


Cardiovaaeular. 

Pericarditis 

1 

7 

1 


Aninmia 


2 

4 


Ruptured mesenterie artery 

i 


1 


Penal disease. 





Nephritis 

9 

11 

2 


Granuloma of adrenal 

1 



2 

Alimentary Tract. 





Abscess of mouth 

1 


1 


Stomatitis 



3 


Acute dilatation of proventriculus 


2 


8 

! Gastritis ; 

3 


i 


' GastrO'enteritis 

16 

i 

16 


1 Enteritis * 

60 

186 

1 24 


1 Constipation 

1 

1 

1 ’ " 


1 Intussusception 

1 

.. 

1 

4 

! Gastric ulcer | 

1 


i 

5 

! Strangulated hernia ! 

1 




Prolapse of bowel 

1 




Fatty degeneration of liver .... 






4 



Cirrhosis of liver 

2 

1 



Necrosis of liver 


1 



Gmnulonia of liver 



1 


Portal pymmia 


*4 



Jaundice Pciiuse 

i 

1 



Tumour of liver ? nature 


... 

i 


Pancreatic. 





Pancreatitis 

4 


... 


Genital organs. 

Egg-binoiiig 





... 

6 



Inflamed oviduct 

... 

6 

... 


Prolapse of oviduct 


1 



Accidents of labour 

’s 





I 
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TMe of Causes of Death (oont.). 


\ Causes of Death, 

Mammals. 

Birds. 

1 

Reptiles, 

etc. 

Numbers 
referring to 
Notes. 

Nervous System, 





Coiivulsione P cause 

1 

— 


6 

Paralysis P cause.. . 

Delayed shock 

1 

1 



7 

Acute Infections. 





Tuberculosis 

13 

31 



Mycosis 


26 

... 


Septicspinia 

k) 

8 

3 


Geneial serositis 

1 



8 

Helminthiasis 

4 

2 

3 

Osteomyelitis of jaw 

1 



9 

Peritonitis 

1 

2 


Protozoal infection 


1 


10 

Tick infection 

Malignant disease. 



i 

11 

Caroinotna of thyroid 

3 



12 

Sarcoma of liver 


i 


18 

Carcinoma of liver 

1 

... 

... 

14 

Disease of Thyroid. 





Adenomatous cyst 


1 

• t* 

15 

Colloid goitre 


1 


16 

Miscellaneous. 





Inanition ? cause 

1 

3 

21 


Rickets .. ... . } 

3 


... 


Scurvy P j 

2 



17 

Asphyxia . . . 

... 

i 



Drowned . 


1 



Exposure ! 


1 



Killed . 

19 

79 

4 


Under amrsthetic 1 

1 




Destroyed by rats ' 


ii 

1 


Not diagnosed 

3 

13 

12 


Not examined | 

21 

7 

25 


Decomposed ‘ 

! 

14 

34 

65 



Explanatory Notes on the Carnes of Death. 

1. One case was that of a hyaena. A sharp piece of bone had 

perforated the stomach, the diaphragm, and pleura so 
that the gastric contents had escaped into the pleural 
cavity. 

The other case was that of a Napu mouse-deer. 

2. In a rufous-tailed fire- back pheasant. 

3. Both of these cases were birds of prey which had over- 

gorged themselves. 

4. In a green cercopitheque. 

6. These were small oraterous ulcers in the rumen of a gazelle. 

There was also one ulcer in the reticulum. 

6. This was in a Oauoasian ibux. 

7« In a bear. 
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8. A fisbing'Cat on post>mortem showed inflanimation with 

exudation of clear fluid in all its serous cavities. It was 
apparently chronic, as the peritoneum over the liver 
showed ciliated epithelium. 

9 . This was a chronic condition in a jungle-cat. The stomach 

showed extensive secondary ulceration. 

10 . A sarcocystus infection in a Chinese quail. 

11 . In a hamadryad. 

12 . Two of these cases were in wolves and one in a jackal. All 

showed secondary deposits in the lung. 

13 . In a hybrid pheasant and Wyandotte hen. 

14 . In a wolf, apparently primary. 

16 . In a Cayenne rail. It was spherical and 2 cm. in diameter. 
It caused death by compression of the thoracic viscera. 

16 . In a Mandarin duck. 

17 . In a hlackbuck. This had been bred in the Gardens and 

had produced a young one, which had died a short time 
previously and shown similar but much less extensive 
signs of the disease. For a long period there had been 
no change in the feeding, which seems to have been satis- 
factory from the vitamine point of view. 
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11. The Comparative Anatomy of the Tongues of the 
Mammalia. — VIII. Carnivora. By Charles F. 
SoNNTAG, M.D., F.Z.S., Anatomist to the Society. 

[Received November 20, 1922 : Read March 6, 1928.] 

(Text*figures 15-24.) 
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Introduction. 

The materials on which the present paper is based consisted of 
preserved and fresh specimens in the Society's Prosectorium and 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. Nearly five 
hundred tongues, representative of most genera were examined. 
Characters were observed which are of considerable value for 
purposes of classification, and a systematic arrangement of the 
tongues of the Felidae, basetl on these features, agrees closely 
with Pocock’s system (24), which was founded on external and 
cranial characters. It will be seen that the tongues difiTer from 
those described in my papers on the Primates (29), Ungulata, 
Sirenia, and Cetacea (30). Speaking generally the mechanical 
power is frequently greater and the gustjitory organs are fewer 
than in many animals already described. The conical papillse 
have strong, horny sheaths. 

The tongues of the Fissipedia difiTer in many respects from those 
of the Pinnipedia. 


Subordei* FISSIPEDIA. 

Section .^luroidea. 

The tongue is long and compaiatively narrow in all species, but 
it is wider in Felia leo, F, tigt*isy and F mica than in other cats. 
It thickens progressively from before backwards, but the free part 
is never very thick. I'he sides are parallel or tapering, but the 
tongue is spatular in a few cases. The apex is truncated or 
rounded, but it is usually devoid of a notch. It is beset with 
pRoc, ZooL. Soc,— 1923, No. IX. 9 
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small conical and fungiform papillae, but these do not stand up 
promiuenbly. And there is in no case a large cluster of promi- 
nent fungiform papillai containing large taste-buds, such as are 
present in the Primates. The lateral border a are rounded, but 
lateral organs are variable. They have many hack wardly -directed 
conical papilhe; these usually lie flat in the Felidte, but they 
stand up prominently in some of the Yiverrida*. No lobules are 
present such as occur in the Cetacea. 

The oral end pharyngeal parts of the tongue can be easily dis- 
tinguished from one another when the vallate papilhe form a V 
or a triangle, and when there is a mai‘ke(l contrast })etween tlieir 
conical papillae. It is, however, difficult to distinguish them when 
the vallate papillae form rows which do not meet, and when the 
conical papillae maintain tlie same characters from the apex back 
to the epiglottis. The papillose base of the tongue is close to the 
epiglottis in all JEluroidea except Fells ho and F, oiira, in which 
an extensive, smooth tract of mucous membrane intervenes 
between the base of the tongue and the epiglottis. 

The conical papillas in the Fclidas Hytcnidfe, and Proteles^ 
have thick, sharp or rounded, horny sheaths, which can exert 
a powerful mechanical action on the food. This character is 
le.ss marked in many of the Viverrida\ In some of the paf)ilhe 
in Proteles cristatm they form blunt caps for rounded papilhe 
(text-fig. 21). 

Median dorsad sulci and transverse dorsal ridges ami sulci are 
absent. And there is no trace of frenal lamellte, sublingua, plicte 
fimbriatsB, or foramen ctecurn. 

Gircumvallate Papillce (text-fig. 15). Tiie following patterns 
are present : - - 

1. A pair of papilW. 

2. Two or more pairs of papillae arranged in converging rows, 
which do not meet in nn apical papilla. 

3. Three papillae in a triangle with the apex behind. 

4: Several papillce in V-formation. 

5. Papillae form a double V. 

The converging rows and the V can be regarded as incomplete 
or complete chevrons. There is no trace of T or Y types, or of 
fields of papillae. And in no case were papilla* absent. It will 
1)0 seen that pairs of papillaj are present in the Felidae, Hyienida*, 
and Protehs, but all types exist in the Viverrida>. As some 
tongues have no lateral organs, and few fungiform papilhe with 
taste-huds, the vallate papillae are frequently the main gustatory 
organs. 

It may be difficult to count the number of papillae, for they 
are sometimes very small and inconspicuous, or concenled by 
overhanging conical papillae. They may be all equal or unequal 
in size. They are circular, oval or dumbbell -shapetj wdien 
viewed from above, and they are cylindrical or conical on elevation. 
One or more may be included in one fossa. The vallum and 
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fossa, vary in prominence, and the papillary surface is smooth, 
finely granular or papillated. In the Pelidin, Protelidae, and 
Hyronidse there are one or more pairs of papillie in rows which 
converge, but do not meet. In the Viverridse there are in 


Text'figure 15, 
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The circnm vallate papilla) ; a-k : papilla) on*plan ; I : papillse on elevation. 


addition to this pattern tlir^.e papilhe in a triangle, or several 
papillaE? in a single or double V. 

The arrangements seen by myself and recorded by others are: — 


Family Felu)^. 

Felis leo : — ^One to five pairs of papillse ; seven papillae in two 
rows. 

F, tigrU ; — One or two pairs ; seven papillce in two rows. 

F, pardm One or three pairs. 

F, doniestica, F. syh^stris, F. caffra^ F, viverrina^ F. mbulosa^ 
F, bengalejisisy F, comclor : — ^Two paii-s of papillae. 

F. lynjb\ F. caracal, F, rufa, F. pardaJis : — Three pairs of 
papilla*. 

Cy^udunis juhixtua i — Two or three pairs of papilla. 


Family TiVBRRiDiB. 

Vimrra civeita : — ^Three papill® in a triangle, 

„ faaoa Six papill® in a V. 

OivettieHs eivcUa Three papill® in a triangle^ 
n yy Five papilla in a V. 

9 * 
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Viverricula malacoensis : — Three papillaB in a triangle. 
Omettafelina : — Four papillsB in a V. 

' yy yy yy 

„ Two papillae on the right side and one on 

the left. 

Hemigale hardwichii : — Three papillae in a triangle. 

yy y, r hour yy yy V* 

P(vradoxuru8 larvatus .‘-- -Three y, y, triangle. 

,y henyiaphroditus : — Three papillae in a triangle, 

„ typus : — Five papillae in a V. 

Mungos mungo^ M, ichnenmon (several examples of each 
species) : — Thiee papillie in a triangle. 

Atilax paludinoms : — A pair of papillae. 

Nandinia hinotata, Suricata tetradactyla^ GcdMia elegam : — 
Three papillae in a triangle in several examples of each 
species. 

Arctictis hinturong : — Eighteen papilhe in a double V (text- 
fig. 15 A). 

Cynictia peyiidllata : — Three papillje in a triangle. 

Crossarchus obscurns : — „ „ ,y „ 


Family HYiKNiOiB. 

Hycena striata : — A pair of papillae (text-fig. 21). 
yy ,y : — Two pairs of papilkc. 

H, crocuta : — A pair of papillae. 

Family Peotelid.®. 

Proteles cristatus: — A pair of papilla^ (text-fig. 21). 

Fungiform Papilla* : — These are niimei ous or scanty in the 
.^luroidea; and in some tongues they are well represented, but 
indistinct. They may stretch right across the dorsum, or they 
may be absent from the centime, thereby forming fi dorsal bound- 
ing zone. They are numerous, sc.anty or absent on the ventral 
papillary zone. They have the usual arrjingement in clusters 
and rows of varying degrees of obliquity. They are hemispherical 
or pedunculated, and the surfaces are smooth or granular. 

Their distribution on the oral part of the dorsum is determined 
by the presence or absence, and characters, of the patch of papillae 
spinosuB. As a rule they are absent from the latter, but some 
are present on it in F, caracal (text- fig. 20). 

In many Carnivora lateral organs are absent, and it is probable 
that fungiform papillflB lying on the postero-lateral parts of the 
dorsum replace them. This has been definitely proved to be the 
case in Felis domestica. And it is shown below that club-shaped 
fungiform papillae with well-marked taste-buds lie in the position 
of lateral organs in some Felidae. 

In the Felidae there may be many fungiform papillae jnst behind 
the apex, but they are never as large and prominent as those in 
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the Primates. The cluster contains many papillae in Felts pardm^ 
F, tiehulosaf F, hengalensiSy F. concolor^ and Cyncelurus jubaius. 
It contains few papillie in F, leo^ F, tigris^ F, viverrina, and 
F. sylmstris. No apical fungiforms are present in F, pardahs. 
The fungiforms situated along the sides of the oral part of the 
dorsum also vary. They are absent in some examples of F, Zeo, 
moderately developed in F, sylvestris^ F. pardalis^ and F» eoneolor^ 
and numerous in F, pardus^ F. nehxdosa, F. viverrina, F. benga- 
kiisisy and Cyncelurtis jubaius. No papillae are present in the 
spinous patch, except in F. caracal (text-fig, 20). On the dorsum 
behind the spinous patch there are insignificant or prominent 
fungiform papilla) ; they are poorly developed in F, leo, F, tigrts^ 
F, viverrma, F, pardalis* and Oyrmlurusjubatus ; they are present 
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aW/CAl PAPILLAE 
ON BASE 


The divisions of the ^luroid tongue (A.) and the characters of the papillsB 
clavateo (B.). F, domett. •. domestic cat; F.tylv.: wild cat; a papillse 
with a taste-bud greatly magnified is seen in the lower right-hand corner. 


in moderate numbers in F. pardus^ numerous in F, nebtdosa and 
F. caff ray and very prominent in F, syhestris. 

On the post^erior parts of the lateral pirts of the dorsum there 
is sometimes a row of finger-like or clubbed papillaj for which I 
propose the name of papill8B,clavat8e( text- fig. 16 A and B). They 
lie in the position of tlie lateral organs, and they appear to be 
modified fungiform papill®. Histological examination reveals the 
presence of taste-buds in their epithelium. They are useful for 
pui'poses of classification, being present only in Felis domestica, 
F. sylvestrisy F. cafray and F. ca/racaJl* Until material comes to 
hand 1 am unable to state whether they occur in F, ehaus and 
F» lynx. They are relatively largest in F, caracal, 

Watson and Young (88) stated that the fungiform papilla are 
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nuiHttroufl in B^ama crocuta. In B, etriata they are not very 
numerous. 

Ill ProteUs criatatus ^\) the papilhe form a marked 

cluster in front of the vallate area, and others are all oVer the 
dorsum. 

In the Viverridfe the conditions of the fungiform papillie are 
more varied than in the Felidie, for the patch of papillee apinosw 
is absent, weak or stronir; and the distribution of fungiform 
papiiliB depends on its characters. In Nandinia hmotata (text- 
fig. 21), Fiverra civetta, and Civetiictis civetta there is no spinous 
patch, and fungiform papillae cover the dorsum from the apex of 
the tongue to the vallate area, and from one side to the other. 
A few papillcB are present on the ventral papillaiy zone. In 
Par(idoxu7'u$ lai'vatus the patch is small, and its component 
conical papillae are slender ; fungiform papillae encircle it, and a 
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The lingual papillw seen under a hand-lens. l>26 : conical papilla* ; 
27-30 : fungiform papillae. 


few are found on it. In other species the arrangement of the 
fungiform papillae and the patch are as in the Felidae. 

The chamcters of the fungiform papillae ai’e shown in text- 

fig. 17. 

No papillae clavatae are present in the Hyaenidae, Protelidae, 
and Viverridae. 

The value of the clavate and other fungiform papillae for 
purposes of classification is shown on page 149. 

Conical Pa/pillai \ — As the mechanical function predominates 
over h 11 others in the JEluroidea, the conical papillae are strongly 
developed. And they are provided with sharp-pointed horny 
shefiths. In the fore part of the oral division of the dorsum 
there is, in most cases, a patch of large conical papillae which 
have been termed papillee spinosae ; and the area on which they 
stand is called the spinous patch in this paper (text-fig. Ifi A). 
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The patch may be completely surrounded by a zone of small 
{japillaj, or it may extend laterally till it covers the whole width 
of the tongue. The liistology and chemistry of the horny 
epithelial sheatlis of the papillae have already been described by 
Severin (88), Klein and Verson (17), Csokor(7), Podwisotsky (25), 
and Ranvier (23). llie ventral papillary zone may be composed 
of small conical papillas alone, or of both coincfil and fungiform 
types. 

Family Felidce : — In all forms the spinous patch is surrounded 
by a zone of small jiapilla?, but it vaides in size, and in the 
prominence of its papillte. The points of the papillse are directed 
backwards, and are striught or recurved to a variable degree; 
but those of the papilla) on the encircling zone face backwards 
and inwards. The lateral papilla) may increase or decrease from 
before backwards, hut the papillsD spinosoe increase in size from 
without inwards. 

In all Felida) except F, Uo and‘/\ o^ica the conical papillae 
extend back to the e[)iglotti8, but in these species the most 
posterior papilla) are separated from the epiglottis by a smooth 
mucous surface. The conical papilla) on the pharyngeal part may 
be smaller or larger than those on the oial part of the dorsum. 

The chai-acters to which special attention must be paid are: — 

1. The extent of the small band of conical papillae encircling 
the patch of papillae spinosie, and the relative quantities of fungi 
form papillae situated on it. 

2. The posterior limit of the spinous patch, and the distance 
between the anterior extremity of the patch and the apex of the 
tongue. 

3. The characters of the papillae spinosae, particularly the shape 
of their spines and their closeness or separateness. 

4. Characters of the conical papillae behind the spinous pitch. 

5. Presence or absence of a row of papillae clavatae in the region 
of the lateral organ on each side. 

6. The relative sizes of the conical papillae on the oral and 
pliaryngeal parts of the doraum. 

7. Character of the ventral papillary zone. 

In Felia Uo (text-fig. 18) the small papillary zone girdling the 
spinous patch extends back along the anterior third of the tongue. 
The spinous patch begins close to the apex of the tongue, but 
does not reach the middle of the oiul part of the dorsum. The 
papillss spinossB have sharp, « recurved, ciosely-set points so their 
are not much exposed. Behind the patch the conical 
papilias form a central band of small ones and two lateral tifacts 
of large ones. No clavate iiapillse are present, and the papilte on 
the pharyngeal part of the dorsum are small. In F. tigris (text- 
fig. 18) the conditions are in general similar to those in the lion, 
but their development is not so great. The papillie spinos® have 
recurved, but not vmy prominent points, but the conical papill® 
M thse pharyngeal part of the tongue are prominent. Fungiform 
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papillae are more marked behind the spinous patch. The tongue 
is not separated from the epiglottis by a smooth mucous tract. In 
F, aylmstris^ F, doynestica^ and F. caffra (text-fig. 20) the zone of 
small conical papillae surrounding the spinous patch extends far 
back along the lateral aspects of the dorsum ; it has many fungi- 
form papillae at the sides of the tongue, but few behind the apex. 
The spinous patch begins a considerable distance behind the apex 
of the tongue, and extends to the middle of the oml part of the 
dorsum. The papillae spinosae are discrete, their points are 
straight, and their granular bases are visible. Papillae clavatae 
are well-marked. Tlie conical papillte behind the spinous patch 
are divisible, according to size, into a central and two lateral 


Text-figure 18. 



Fehs feo. 

The tongues of the Pantherini®. 


tracts ; and the papillas on the pharyngeal part of the tongue are 
large. In F. pardm (text-fig, 18), of which several varieties were 
examined, the dorsal bounding zone of small conical |:)apillm only 
extends along the apex and anterior third of each lateral aspect 
of the dorsum ; and it is well-studded with fungiform papilhc; it 
is also very narrow when compared with the zone on other 
tongues. The spinous patch begins close to the apex of the 
tongue, but does not reach the middle of the oral part of the 
dorsum. The papillae spinosae are discrete, and have sharp re- 
curved points. No papillae clavatae are present. The conical 
papillae behind the spinous patch are divisible into a central and 
two lateral tracts ; and the papillae on the base of the tongue are 
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large^ soft and not very closely aggregated. The tongue of 
F. mbido8a (text-fig. 19) differs somewhat from that of th(j last 
species. The wide dorsal lK>unding zone of small papillsD contains 
more fungiforms. The spinous patch begins far from the apex of 
the tongue and reaches nearer the middle of the oral part of the 
dorsum. In other respects the tongues are similar. In viver- 
rhm the dorsal bounding zone extends along the anterior third of 
the oral part of the dorsum : it is narrow and has few fungiforms. 
Clavate papillae are absent. The spinous patch begins a shoH 
distance behind the apex of the tongue, but lies entirely in the 
anterior third of the tongue. Its constitueiit papillae are slender 
and inconspicuous. The papilhc behind the spinous patch are 
arranged in a central and two lateral tracts, and the conical 


Text-figure 19, 



Cynmtffurus Jutntus. nedu/osa. pants/is. 


The tonpruet of the Acinonychina) and Felinn (No. 1). 

papillae on the base of the tongue are narrow, pointed, and discrete. 
In the tongue of F. hengalensis thedorsal bounding zone is relatively 
wide and has well -developed papillae fungiformes. No papillae 
clavatae are present. The epinoits patch begins some distance 
behind the apex of the tongue and extends to the middle of the 
oral part of the dorsum ; its papillae have strong points. The 
central and lateral ti^cts of papillae behind the spinous patch are 
just distinguishable: and the papillae on the pharyngeal part are 
long, slender, and discrete. In F. pa/rdalis (text-fig. 19) the 
dorsal bounding zone is narrow and has few fungiform papillae. 
The spinous patch does not extend as fat back as the middle of 
the oral part of the dorsum. In other respects it is similar to 
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that of F. bengahmia. In F, caracal (text-fig. 20) the bounding 
zone is wide. The spinous patch is small, and begins far from 
the apex of the tongue. The conical papilla) behind the patch are 
divisible, according to size, into a central and two lateral tracts. 
PapillsB clavatae are very well marked, and form a row of discrete, 
prominent structures. The conical papillae on tlie base of the 
tongue are pointed and discrete, being separated by wide areas of 
the pharyngeal part of tlie dorsum. 

In Cynmlurus jvhatua (text-fig. 19) the bounding zone extends 
half-way back along the dorsum, and it lodges a few small 
fungiform papillae. The spinous patch begins far from the apex, 


Text-figure 20. 



Tho tongues of the Felinee (No. 3). 


and does not reach the middle of the dorsum ; and the points of 
the papillae spinosae are slender and sharp. No papillae clavatae 
are present. The conical papillae behind the spinous patch are 
divisible into a central and two lateral tracts, and the conical 
papillae on the base are small. 

It is, therefore, evident that the tongues of the Felidae are 
divisible into two groups, according to the presence or absence of 
papillae clavatae. In the former aie Fells doniestica, F, sylvestris^ 
F, caffray and F. caracal* As no examples of JP. cham and F* 
have come to hand the above list cannot bo regarded as complete. 
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In the latter are F» leo^ F, tigria^ F, pardm, F, pardatisy F. onea, 
F. aervaly F. viverrinay F, be^igaknsisy and Gpncehbrus juhaiua. 
The subdivision of the Felid® by other characters is given on 
page 149. 

Family Uyamidm : — In H, ati^iata the dorsal lx)iinding zone of 
small papill® is wide. 'J'he spinous patch begins far from the 
apex, and is less extensive in proportion to the length of the 
tongue than that of any of the Felid® ; the points of the papill® 
spinos® are small. The division of the conical papill® behind 
the patch into central and lateral tracts is not perceptible. The 


Text-figure 21. 



1 ; g* ^ 

firoteJes cnstatus. 


The tongues of the Hyanida, Protelid», end Viverridse (No. 1). 

conical papill® on the base of the tongue are divided into a 
central band of large elements, and two lateral tracts of small 
ones. No papill® clavat® are present (text-fig. 21). 

Family Proididm ; —The tongue in Proidea eriatatus is spatular, 
and the spinous patch covers the whole anterior expanded part 
(text-fig. 21). The papill® on the patch are circular or blunt- 
pointed cones. The conical papill® behind tlie patch are very 
small and are not divisible into central and lateral tracts. Basal 
conical papill® are scanty, and no papill® clavat® are present. 

FamUy Vivarridm : — ^The spinoua patch is absent, small or well- 
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developed, and the development of the points varies as shown in 
the following table : — 


Civettictis civetta — 

Viverra civetta -f 

Viverricula malaccenais -f- + 

Oeneita felina 4* 4* 

„ tignna 4-4“ 

Paradoocurua larvatua -f 

,, hermaphroditns -f 

Ai'ctictis hinturony 4“ 

Nandinia hinotuta — 


Mungoa ichneumon + 

„ mijmgo 4* 4* 

Aiilax paludmoaus 4* 4- 

Galidia elegana 4“ 4* 

Cynictia penicillata +4*4“ 

Suricata tetradcbctyla + 

Croaaarchua ohaourua + + 


Development 
of points. 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— (text-fig. 21). 
+ -f 
+ 4 
4 + 4 
4 

44 

4 

4 + 4 (text-fig. 22). 


The conical papill© have tlie usual direction, and increase in size 
in the usual manner. They usually lie flat on the lateral borders, 
but they project from them in Nandinia hlnotata and xMnngoa 
ichneumon. Behind the spinous patch they are not divisible 
into central and lateral tracts as in the Felidae. I'lie conical 
papillae on the base of the tongue are usually small, and they are 
close together or discrete. They are small and discrete in Nan'- 
dinia binotata wnd Viverricula malaccenaia\ but they are small 
and close together in M%mgoa wungo., M. ichneumon^ Civettictia 
civetta^ and Viverra civetta. They are large in Pai'odoxurua 
larvatua f Oenetta felina, Suricata ietradactyla, and Arctictia bin- 
turong. 

No papillae clavatse are present. 

Lateral Organa ai‘e poorly developed or absent. Various 
authors have described them in Felia domeatica (19, 17, 7, 12, 31), 
F. tigria (19), F, pardua (12), Viverra civetta (19), V. fuaca (20), 
Genetta tigrina (22), and Hycma striata (19). In my specimens 
they were ari-anged as follows ; — 

Family Felidae: — Organs absent in Felia leo, F, domeatica, 
F, aylveatria, F. caffra, caracal, F. bengalenaia, F. nebuloaa, and 
F. pardalia. They are represented by slight fissures in /. par- 
dua, F, concolor, F, viverrina, and Cyncehii'ua juhatua. 

Family Viverridee: — Organs absent in all except Nandinia 
hinotata, Vivejra civetta, Cynictia penicillata, and Stirioata tetra 
dactyla. 

One or two foliate clefts are present in the llysenidae aiu 
Protelidae. 

Glands : — Lymphoid nodules and the orifices of ducts and pits 
are scanty or absent on the base of the tongue. No apical gland 
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of Nuhn is present. In the oat mucous glands predominate over 
Ebner’s glands, 

Lytta : — The lytia lies in the free part of the tongue close to 
the apex. It is shoi't, and thick or slender ; and it is not of 
much mechanical advantage. Oppel describes its histology, and 
recapitulates the views of Codronchi, Casserius, and Cuvier ns to 
its nature. It has be€ui described in the cat by Flower (10) and 
by Ludwig, Prince of Bavaria (18). In Felie ho it is three- 
quarters of an inch long and half an inch thick. 

The ventral mrface of the tongue is plain. It has a well-marked 
frenunj, and there is frequently no trace of a ventral mesial 
sulcus and ventral papillary zone. 

Section Cynoidea. 

The form of the tongue and the characters of the apex and 
lateral borders me essentially similar to those in the ^liiroidea. 
But mosial dorsal sulci are sometimes well marked. 

circ^tmiutl/(ite papiUcp are ananged in converging lines which 
do not meet in all specimens examined by myself and recorded by 
others. They are i ound or oval on plan, and cylindrical or conical 
on elevation ; the fossa is usually well marked, and the vallum is 
smooth, granular or lobulated. All pnpilhe may be ecj[ual in size, 
or tlie members of a row may vary. Jn some cases the pa pill© 
are concealed by overVuniging conical pa pill©. The number of 
jmpillaB ill my spewnmens, and those in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons are : — 

Cants famillaris \ — One to six pairs. 

Chants lupus: — Two or three pairs. 

Canis cinereo argentatus Five papill© in two rows (31). 

Cams aureus:- paii. 

(*anis mesomeUis and ( \ azaroi: —Two pairs of papilla*. 

Canis thons. C. occidentalism C. juhatus: — Three pairs of papillae 

Vidpes rulpes, F. heugulensis, V. leucopns, V. fulvuSm Alopex 
lagopusm Cyan dukhcusis, Lycaou cajtensis, and Fyciereutes pro^ 
cyanides : — 'I'hree pail’s of papillae. 

As the number of papillfe is variable in those species of which I 
was enabled to examine sevem! examples tliey are useless for 
purjioses of clas.sification. 

The fungiform papilUv may be very obvious, but they are 
usually minute, and it may be necessary to employ histological 
examination to detect their presence. In a specimen of Vulpes 
leucopm 1 was unable to detect them at all. They have the usual 
arrangement, but the apical cluster is not prominent. Some are 
present on the ventral papillary zone. Well-developed taste-biuls 
are present in Cants familiaris and Vtdpes vnlpes, Papill© 
clavat© are absent. 

CouicaJ^ PapiUee No spinous patch is pi^sent. The papill© 
have the usual armugement in ix)ws and clusters, but those on 
the oral part are much smaller than those on the pharyngeal 
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division of the dorsum. A clcair line of demarcation, which is 
concave forwards, separates the two groups. Tins arrangement 
was also described in my paper on the tongues of the Lemu- 
roidea (29). The forms are shown in text-fig. 17, 1-6 and 12-1 »5. 

liateral Organs : — Various authors have described them in 
Canis fmmliaris (23), C, lupus (5), (7. chisreo-argentatus (81), 
0. mesomelas (31), 0. jnhatus, Vulpes vtdpes, V. leiiwpus^ and 
V,fulvu8. In Canis familiaris they are variable, being present 
in some specimens, but absent in others. Authors have described 
the histology of these structures in that species. In the speci- 
mens at my disposal I found organs in some specimens of Ca^iis 
familiaris^ but not in othei’s. 

In the specimens at my di8|X)8al I found the organs always 
very slightly developed when present. No traces were present 


Text-figure 22. 



The tonguee of the Viverridpe (No. 2), Caiiidto, and Procyonid.r (No. 1). 

in 0, lupm, C, mesomelas, (7. juhatusy Vulpes vulpes^ V. kticopns^ 
V.fuUms, But they were present in all other Canidn^ enume- 
rated in this paper. 

Glay^ds : — In the dog and common fox serous glands suiround 
the vallate papillae and lateral organs, and mucous glands cover 
the base of the tongue. But there is no apical gland of Nuhn. 
Lymphoid nodules and orifices of ducts and pits are scanty on 
the base of the tongue. 

The frenum is well marked, but there are no traces of fienal 
lamellae, plicae fimbriat®, and foramen c®cum. The median 
glosso- epiglottic fold may run forwaids for a considerable distance 
on to the pharyngeal part of the tongue and separate the conical 
papill® into two groups. 
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The lytta is well developed, and its histological characters 
have been described by many antliors, whose observations have 
been collected by Oppel ( 23 ). In Canis aureus it is continued to 
the hyoid bone hy a long, slender fibrous thread. 

The characters of the tongues of the Oynoidea are so similar in 
many species that they cannot be used for purposes of classifi- 
cation, as they can in the case of tlie .^luroidea. 

Section Abctoidea. 

The tongue is long, narrow and thin. The apex is rounded 
and may or may not have a notch. Notches are absent in the 
Mustelidte and ^liiridae, but are well marked in f-ome of 
the Procyonida3 an<l Ui*sidai. Minute conical papillic clothe 
the apex, and the fungif(»nn papillae in that region are small 
in the Mustelidtc and .^luridaj. The apical conical papillse 
are long and pi’oinincnt, but the fungiform papillae are small 
in the Ursidjp. The apical fungiform papilhe are large, but the 
conical jiapillie are small in the Procyonida?. The lateral borders 
are acutely or widely rounded, but lateral organs are variable. 
'J'he conical papillte thereon lie flat in the Mustelidte, ^luridfe, 
and Procyonidaj. but they stand up prominently in the Ursidse. 
It was shown in a previous paper (30) that lateml projections are 
present in and tiie Cebicoa. Median dm'sal sulci are present 
in many species, hut they are veiy prominent in Mustela martes^ 
M. ermioea^ and some species of Ursus. Tran.sverse ridges and 
sulci m e very well marl<e<l in Mustela ermima. The entire dorsum 
is clothed with papillae which may be inconspicuous or very 
prominent, and the conical pixpillie on the base may be much 
larger, or smaller tluin those on the oral part of the dorsum. 

Circumvfdlate l*apillce 'idie following arrangements exist 

1 . One or more jwiirs of papilla* in two converging rows which 
do not meet. 

2. Several papilla? in V- for mat ion. 

3. Several papilhc in a semicircle. 

The following list shows the arrangements observed by myself 
and recorded by others ; - 

Family Musteliuas. 

Mustela martes : - -Two pairs of papilla. 

„ erminea: -Three paii*s of papilla? in Munch's 27 
specimens. 

Ictouyx zorilla : — A pair of papillro. 

Putorius vison : — Two pairs of ^mpillaB in three specimens. 

Mdes rneles : — Seven papillae in a semicircle (text-fig. 23) or five 
to nine papillee in a V. 

Aretonpx coUaris: — Eight papillee in a V. 

Lutra mdgaris : — ^Five or eight papillee in a V‘ 

Mephitis mephitwa ; — A pair of papillee. 

OonepeduB j^oteus : — Five papillae in a V. 

QaUetis vUtata : — Eight papillae in a V, 
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Family Pbocyonh)-®. 

Prooyon lotor Five pairs of papillfle, or twelve papillse in a V 
(text-lig. 23). 

Naav^ narica : — Four to eight pairs of papillae in a V (text-fig. 23). 
(hrcohptes caiidivolvidm : — Ten papillae in V-fonnation (text- 
fig. 22). 

JSlu7*us fiilgens : — Ten or twelve papillee in a V (text-fig, 23). 


Family UBSTDiE. 

Ursua mariiimus : — Two pairs of papillae, or ten papillae in a V. 
„ arctos : — 16 papillae in a V> 

„ americanua : — 20 papillae in a semicircle. 

„ fuacus : — Ten pairs of papillae. 

,, malayanua : — Seven to thii teen papillae. 

„ lahiatiis : — 16 or 17 papillae in a V. 

Meluraus itrautva : — Ten papilUe in a V* 

TJie papillai are round or oval on plan and cylindrical or conical 
on elevation in all except Males rneles in which globular forms are 
present. The vallum is smooth, granular or lobulated, and the 


Text-figure 23. 



The toiigwe of Kasua and th« amngements of the vallate papillte in the 
Mustelidse and Ursidse. 


fossa is closed or patulous. In a specimen of Melea meka (text- 
fig. 23) the mucosa over the papillae is brown and tesselated ; but 
this appearance was absent in five specimens. The valiums may 
be in contact (text.fig. 23) or separated by intervals. Numerous 
taste-buds are present. 

fungiform papUlco may be just visible to the naked eye, or 
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they liiay stA.nd up prominently. They are incon^picuons in 
MiJLiitda etmimay M, martes, and some species of Urma, They are 
small, but obvious, in Melea nieUa^ Luira mtlgaria^ Arctonyx 
eollaria^ Galictia vittata. Procyon lotor, and jElurua fulgena. They 
are larger and more prominent in Naaua narica thaxi in any other 
Carnivore examined by myself. They have the usual arrange- 
ment in clusters and rows of varying degrees of obliquity ; but 
they usually stretch from the mid line to the lateral borders of 
the tongue. Those at the posterior parts of the lateral borders 
are vety prominent in Cercolepiea cmldivolvvlua, and may replace 
the lateral organs. Taste- buds are pre.sent in the fungiform 
papillie in many species. Papillae clavataj are absent. 

Conical pa/pillm cover the entire dorsum from the apex back to 
the epiglottis, and they frequently form a ventral bounding zone. 
But there is no trace of papillae spinosae. The conical papillae 
have the usual ariangernent into apical clusters and rows of 
varying degrees of obliquity. But their distribution according 
to size difFej s considerably as follows : — 

1. Papillce on the oral part of the dorsum large, but those on 
the p]>aryngeal part are small: — Mttatela^ Arctonyx^ Galictia, 

2. Papillae on oral part small, but those on the pharyngeal 
part large; — Xaaiia^ Procyon, ^lurua, Ursm, Meluraua^ Icionyx, 

3. Papilla^ small all over: — Melea. 

4. Papillae large all over : — Lntra, 

The papillae make the edges of the tongue rough in Mnaiala^ 
Luirdy aiul Namva^ but the edges are smooth in Melea. In Uram 
they stand up prominently on the apex of the tongue and the 
anterior ends of the lateral Imrders. 

Lateral Organs: — There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to their occurrence in the Arctoitlea. Various authors have 
described them in Mnatela martea^ Putoriua viaon^ Procyon lotor, 
Cercoleptes caadivolvulna^ and several species of Uram. I observed 
no trace of these structures in Mnatela erminea. M. mariea^ 
M. foina, fctoityx zorilla^ Mephitis mephitica, Conepatua proteuSy 
Melxs meha. Luira tmlgaris, Procyon cananvorua^ Naaua narica^ 
jElurus fulgensy Cercolepiea caudivoltmlua. Arctonyx coUaria^ 
Galictia vittata. »Sorae small foliate clefts were seen in Procyon 
loior^ Urana rnaritiwua. and Meluraus ursinna. 

There is no trace of frenal lamellm, sublingua, plica? fimbriatae, 
or foramen caecum. Lymphoid nodules and the orifices of ducts 
and pits are scanty on the base of the tongue 

The lytta is pres»^nt, and it reaches its higliest degi’ee of 
development in Cercolepiea caudivolvvlua, in which it is long, 
ligamentous and ensheathed. 

Suborder PINNIPEDIA. 

The tongim are shorter and wider than thoae of the Pissipedla, 
and they taper more rapidly. 

P»oo* Zooxi. Soc.^I923| No. X. 
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The apex ie entire or cleft, and may be smooth or covered with 
lobules and papillsB. It is round, massive, smooth, and entire in 
Trichechus rosmarus. In Gystophora probosoidea it is rounded, 
with a deep median cleft, and is covered with coarse lobules. In 
other forms it has a wide apical sulcus separating its apex into 
two lateral parts, which vary in appearance. Both halves are 
covered with papillae which may be restricted to the apices or 
extend along the borders. As the specimens examined were not 
at my disposal for histological purposes I am unable to state 
whether the papillsB and lobules in the Pinnipedia are homologous 
with those in the Cetacea and Gaikopithecm, The halves are 
rounded in Otaria californiana^ and they are rounded and 
laterally projecting in 0, giUeapii. Tljey are sharper in Phoca 
vitulinaf HMchcerm gryphus^ and Gystophora crisiata. 


Text-figure 24. 



Ursus arctos 

The tongues of the Pinnipedia and Ursus. 


The lateral borders are rounded in all forms, but are elevated 
in some examples of Phoca vltulina. They are massive in 
Trlckerkus rosmarm and Gystophora proboaddea ; they are smooth 
in the former, but covered with papilla* and lobules in the latter. 
In other forms they have many small papillae. In some forms, 
such as Otaria californianay there are rows of elevations at their 
posterior extremities, but these must not be mistaken for lateral 
organs. 

Suld and Ridgea : — No ridges are present on either surface. 
Mesial dorsal and ventral sulci are faint or absent, as in the 
Cetacea, but transverse sulci were only observed in Gystophora 
proboacidea. 

In all forms except Tricheohua roamarm the tongue has no inter- 
molar elevation, and the oral part can usually be distinguished 
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from the pharyngeal division. The former is covered with 
papilisB in all forms except Cyatophora prohcaoidea, and the 
latter is folded and covered with orifices of glands and pits, as 
in the Oetacea. 

The droumraUate papUlce are the chief gustatory organs in 
Triokachua roamarua and Cyatophora prohoacideay which have no 
lateral organs. They are sometimes absent as well, so the gusta* 
tory function is poor or absent in some Pinnipedia. The 
following table shows the arrangement of the papillie and lateral 
organs : — 


Specie«. 

Circumvallate papille. 

Lateral organs. 

Otaria oalifomiana . . . 

Absent. 

Absent 

„ gilUipii 

it 

tt 

Trichechua roamarua 

7inaV. 


Ha 1 iehcerua gryphua 

Absent. 

tt 

JPhoca mtulina . . 

5 in a V. 

Well marked. 

»J it • 

10-12 in a V. 

»» tt 

»> it •• 


it It 

»l »l 

8-0 in a V. 

tt tt 

Cyatophora criatata 

Absent. 

It »» 

„ proboacidea . .. 


Absent. 


It is, therefore, evident that gustatory organs attain their 
gi*eatest development in Phoca intulina, and they are poorest in 
Otaria califomicma, 0. gillespii and Halichcerua gryphtta. The 
conditions are intermediate in Trichechua and Cyatophora, 

Fuvgifortn PapiUca : — These are numerous, scanty or absent ; 
and when many are present they are thickly clustered on the 
centre or sides of the doisum, or spread all over it. They are 
hemispherical or pedunculated, and the surfaces are smooth or 
granular, 

Papillffi are absent in llaUchosma gryphua. They are numerous, 
especially on the centre of the oral part of the dorsum, in 
phora criatata^ but they are aggregated around the edges of the 
dorsum in Trichechua roamartis. In Otaria calif OTmiatia they are 
scanty, they stretch right across the donsum, and they have the 
usual arrangement. In Phoca vitulina the usual mammalian 
ari^ngement is present. In the Cetacea fungiform papillae are 
absent. 

Conical papiUm are absent in Trichechua roamarua and Cyato* 
phora prohoacidea^ but they are present in all other forms. Apd 
they have their usual arrangement in clusters and rows on the 
ova] part of the dorsum. They also incimse in size in the usual 
manner from before backwards and without inwards. The 
pharyngeal part is folded and devoid of papillae standing up from 
the sunace in Cyatophora, Phoca, and Hoiiohcerua, but large 

10 * 
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pedunculated or tapering papillae are present in Tri(^echu9', 
Otaria calif mmiana and 0. gilleapiL 

No papillm clavatae are present in the place of lateral 
organs. 

Glands: — The orifices may be numerous, scanty or absent. 
In Trichechua roamarus they are thickly clustered on the oml part 
of the dorsum, but in other forms they are mainly present on the 
pharyngeal part. 

The freniim is slight or absent, ami there are no traces of 
f renal lamellse, sublingua, plicse timbriatiB, or foramen ctecum. 

The ventral papillary zone is narrow in Otaria and 
Gyatophora, 

Tuckerman (31) described how many fat cells are present in 
the mucous membrane, submucous tissue, and subpapillary zone 
in Phoca mtulina. 

No lytta is pre.sent in the specimens of Phoca vitidina and 
Otaria californiana examined by myself. And the median 
glosso-epi glottic fold is well marked in the former, but absent in 
the latter. 

The comparisons between the tongues of the Fissipedia and 
Pinnipedia are shown in the followii^g sclieme : — 

Suborder Fissipedia : Tongues long, narrow, thin. Apex 
entire. Few have laterally-projecting papillro on margins. 
Pharyngeal part not folded. Vallate papilhe always preKsent. No 
gland orifices seen on ora! part. Frenum and lytta. present. 
Spinous patch and papillae clavatae sometimes present. Lateral 
organs variable. 

Suborder Pinnipedia: — Tongue shorter, wider, thicker. Apex 
cleft in all except Trichechua. Edges lobulateil or have ktei ally- 
projecting papilla?. Mucosa of pharyiigeid part foldetl. Many 
glandular orifices present. Vallate papilla* freijiiently absent. 
Lytta absent, Frenum slight. No trace of a spinous patch or 
papillae clavatse. Lateral organs variable. 

Systematic. 

When the characters described above are arranged in systematic 
order the following results are obtained : — 

Suborder FISSIPEDIA. 

Section ^luboidea. 

Spinous patch present in all Hyienidse, Felidae, Protelidse, and 
most Viverridee. 

Family Felidte : — Conical papillae behind spinous patch divided 
into central and Iatei*al tracts. Patch never readies edges of 
tongue. Basal conical papillae nev< r form a median scrip. 

Family Viverridas: — Conical papillae behind the patch ndt 
divided into central and lateral tmcts. Spinous patch nevet* 
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reaches edges of tongue. Basal conical papilise never form a 
median strip. 

Fmnily flyasnidcB : — Conical papilla) behind spinous patch not 
divided into central and lateral tiucts. Patch never reaches e<lges 
of the tongue. Basal conical papillte form a prominent central 
strip. 

Family Protelidm : — Conical papilla?, behind spinous patch not 
divisible into central an<l lateral tracts. Patch reaches margins 
of tongue. Bftsal conical papillsB never form a median strip. 

Family FfiLiDiB. 

A. 8j)inott8 patch begins close to apex of tongue, and is restricted 
to the anterior part of the dorsum. Papilla; spinosie have 
recurved points. No papilla? clavatm. 

i. Tonaue ‘'Opavated from epiglottis by a long, smooth tract 

of mucous meiiibrauo FelU Uo^ F. onca* 

ii. Tongue not separated from epiglottis by a long, smooth 

mucous tiact. 

a. Papilla; spiuos® weak F, tigrit* 

h. Papilla; spinos® strong F. pardvs. 

Ii. Spinous patch begins close to apex of tongue and reaches 
middle of oral part of dorsum. Points of papillae s])inos® 
recurved and strong. Basal conical papillae moderately 
large or small. No papilhe clavat®. 

i. Basal conical papill® moderately long and close F. gaguarundi, 

ii. Basal papill® small and discrete F* concolor, 

C. Spinous patch begins far from apex of tongue. Papilhp 

spiiiosH) have strong, straight poluts. Papill® clavat® 
present. 

а. Fungiform papilla; on spinous patch F. caracal. 

б. No fungiform papill® on patch. 

i. Large fungi forms behind patch .... F. aylcectric. 

ii. Small fnngiforms behind patch F. caffray F. domeatiea. 

D. Spinous patch begins far from the apex of tongue. Papilla' 

spinosie have strong, straight points. No papilla; clavat®. 

a. Basal conical papillae scanty or absent F. pardalia, 

b. Basal conicals long, sharp, discrete . . F. viverrituxt F, hengalmaia. 

e. Basal conicals large and close F, nebuloaa, 

K. Spinous patch begins far from apex of tongue. Papilhe 
spinoso) have slender points. No papill® clavat®. Basal 
conicals numerous, minute, close . . . Cgnalurua. 

Pocock’8 classificatiou (24) agrees with the above as follows ; — 

Subfamily Pantherinae ®sGroup A, 

„ Felinae a*Groups B, 0, D. 

„ Acinonychiuae ss Group E. 

As regards the Hysenid® and Protelidte the characters given 
at the loginning of tnis section are all that can be obtained from 
the tongue for purposes of olassifiofttiou* A^d the lingual 
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charftctei's do not show any aiimity between Protehs and the 
Hjesnas. Moreover, they do not show that Protelea resembles any 
of the Herpestine Viverridee as stated by Weber. 


Family Viverbidas. 

A. Spinous patch absent or moderately developed. 

a. Patch absent. 

i. Conical papilla) on oral part of tongue strong, but those 

on base moderately developed KandUtia, 

ii. Conicals on oral jiart small, those on base strongly 

developed CivettietU. 

iii. Conicals on oral part strong, those on base weak or absent Viverra, 

b. Patch slight Faradorurus 

0, Patch moderately developed, and its papillse are nodular Viverricula, 

d. Patch moderate, papilla) pointed. 

i. Vallate papilLe in a single V ... Qetietta, 

ii. Vallates in a double V ... ... Arotietit. 

B. Spinous patch strongly developed. 

a. Points of papillae sharp Atilnx. 

h. Points broad and blunt CroBBarchuB, 

c. Papillse globular Suricata. 


Weber divided the Viverrida) into Viverrine and Herpestine 
subfamilies. The former corresponds to Group A, and the latter 
to Group B in the above sell -mo. 

Section Cynoidea, 

No trace of a spinous patch in any species. Oil :um vallate 
papillsB always in converging rows which do not meet. Fungiform 
papillae insignificant. Conical papillae on oral part of tongue 
small, but those on pharyngeal part large. Characters so similar 
in all species that they cannot be used for purposes of classifi- 
cation. 


Section Arctoidea. 


No spinous patch. No papillae clavatae. Fungiform papillae 
more obvious than in Cynoidea. Conical papillae variable. 


A. Conical papillsB on oral part of dorsum large, but those on 

pharyngeal part small MuBtela^ ArctonyXi OaliotiB, 

B. Con cal papilla) all small from apex of tongue back to epiglottis. MbIbb, 

C. ,1 „ large „ „ „ ,, „ I^utra, 

D. „ „ oil oral part of dorsum small, but those on 

pharyngeal part large. 

i. Conical papillse oil anterior ends of lateral borders stand out 

prominently Utbub. 

ii. Conical papillas on anterior ends of lateral borders do not stand 
out prominently. 

a\ Fungiform papillse on ^sterior parts of lateral borders 

immense. Lytta veiy large CereoUptBB, 

y. Fungiform papillss large all over Naaua, 




small 


Froeyon, MUtruB, 


i» *1 
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Suborder PINNIPEDIA. 

A. Apex entire. Posterior part of tongue elevated. Fungiform 

papillse aggregated round edges of dorsum Trichechw, 

B. Apex cleft. Poeterior part of dorsum not elevated. Fungi- 

form papilim not aggregated round edges of doreum. 
a. Halves of apex rounded and blunt. No vallate papilla) nor 
lateral organs. Large pedunculated conical papillae on base 


of tongue Otaria, 

h. Halves of apex sbamr. Vallate papillae or lateral organs or 
neither present. No large pedunculated papilla) on base. 

i. No fungiform papillae. No vallate papillae. No lateral 

organs Haliehcenu, 

ii. Fungiform papillaa, vallate papillae, and lateral organs well 

marked Fhoea, 

iii. Fungiform papillae present. Vallate papillae or lateral 

organs present ... Cyttophora. 


It is, therefore, evident that Phoca has a fuller complement of 
gustatory organs than all other Pinnipedia described above. 

Comparisons with the Cetacea. 

It IS now believed that the Cetacea have affinities with the 
Arctoidea and Pinnipedia, so it is necessary to compare the 
tongues. A full description of the Cetacean tongue is contained 
in the previous paper of this series (20). 

The tongue is long, narrow and thin in the Arctoidea, but 
wider and tliicker in the Pinnipedia and Cetacea. The apex is 
entire in most Arctoidea and all Cetacea, but is deeply cleft in all 
Pinnipedia except Trichechus. The lateral border's have papillae 
in the Arctoidea; they are lobulated in the Pinnipedia and 
Odontoceti, but entire in the Mystacoceti. Vallate papilla; are 
present in all Arctoidea, many Pinnipedia, but no Cetacea. 
Conical papillce are present in all Arctoidea and most Pinnipedia, 
but they are scanty or ab.sent in the Cetacea. Lateral organs 
are variable in the Arctoidea and Pinnipedia, but they are 
absent in all Cetacea. The orifices of glands are innumerable 
in the Cetacea, fewer in the Pinnipedia, and scanty in the 
Arctoidea. The frenum is well marked and the lytta is present 
in the Ai^ctoidea, but the former is slight and the latter is 
absent in the Pinnipedia and Cetacea. The lingual fait is well 
developed in the Mystacoceti, in smaller quantity in the Odonto- 
ceti and Pinnipedia, and very scanty in the Arctoidea. The 
lingual muscles are well develdped in the Arctoidea and Pinni- 
pedia, but they are poor in the Cetacea. 

It is, therefore, evident that the tongues of the Arctoidea 
differ markedly from those of the Cetacea, but the conditions 
are intermediate in complexity in the Pinnipedia. The condi- 
tions in the Cetacea are a mixture of degeneration and hyper- 
trophy. The mechanical and gustatory organs have almost dis- 
appeared, but the glands have increased. And the pharyngeal 
glands are very numerous as well. The secretion of these glands 
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may contain a viscic^ ov giaiiy Bubstaiicj^ which protects the 
mucous membrane from being injured by prolonged immersion 
in the water. I also observed numerous pits on the roof of the 
mouth and on the tongue in fresh- water and marine fishes. 
But they are not so numerous in the Pinnipedia, as might be 
inferred from a comparative study of the habits of these groups 
of animals. Poulton (26) believes that the large glands in the 
bill of Orniihorhynclius secrete a substance which protects the 
delicate integument. The glands may also be numerous in 
the Cetacea because salivary glands are absent. 
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12. Notes on the Tunicate Rhizomolgula globularii Pallas 
By R. Kirkpatbiok, F.Z.8. 

(Results of the Oxford University Expedition to Spitsbergen, 
1921, No. 24.) 

[Received December 1, 1922 : Read March 6, 1923.] 

(Plate I.) 

Among the Tunica ta collec*-ted by the Oxford University Expe- 
dition to Spitsbergen, and sent to the Natural Histoiy Museum 
for identification, were 26 specimens of the small sandy Simple 
Ascidian lihizo'imlgula globularia Pallas. As the material is 
fairly well preserved, the writer believes a few anatomical notes 
may be of interest. 

Description , — The specimens (PI. I. fig. 1) are somewhat tri- 
angular in shape, and covered with fine sand ; the largest are 
about 10 mm. high, not including the stem-like basal process, 
10 mm. broad and 3 min. tliick. The two orifices, one at each 
end of a flat oval area, are usually barely discernible. 

Oral tentacles (PI. 1. fig, 2): there are 8 large primaries, 
8 secondary, 16 tertiary, and 32 quaternary, t. e, 64 in all. 
Primary tentacles sickle-shaped, compressed laterally. 

Dorsal tubercle horseshoe-shaped with opening forwards and 
to the left. 

Branchial folds six on each side, each with five inner longi- 
tudinal vessels. 

Infundibula deep, with the long double spiral gill -clefts wound 
in the same direction ; accessory gill -slits rather simple, commonly 
with a single curve nearly flat. 

The hermaphrodite sexual gland in the loop of the intestine, 
the minute oblong kidney, and the paired pedunculai* secretory 
glands near the base of the endostyle, all on the left side excepting 
the right secretory gland. 

Klaas Billen Bay, just above low-tide mark, L e. ex- 
posed to the air at low tide ; near by a line of large boulders 
close to the Nordenskiold Gl^ier (C. S, JSUon), 

The history of the genus Rhizofnolgula is interesting. It was 
founded by Ritter in 1891 for a new species of Molgulid from 
Prince William Sound, Alaska, 20 fms., i. e, outside the Arctic 
Circle. The generic characters were the existence of the 
peduncle, the presence of six folds on each side of the branchial 
sac, the deep infundibula with spiral gill-cleft, and the left-sided 
position of the intestines and hermaphrodite sex gland, and the 

* [This titlf Mplscet tht title pabliiked in the Abitimet No. 286.— *Xp.] 
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presence of the peculiar glands supposed to be renal, one on each 
side of the posterior end of the endostyle. In 1903 Hartmeyer 
described a second new species, 2L ritteri^ from Baffin Bay, 
20 fms. ; thp new species differed in having fewer inner longi- 
tudinal vessels, and in having accessory gill-clefts supposed to be 
absent in Ritter’s species. Hartmeyer showed that the paired 
glands were not renal, but organs for supplying a secretion for 
fixing the animal to the bottom ; the true renal organ was found 
by him to be a minute oblong body placed below the stomach. 

In 1907-8 Redikorzev described tw’o more new species, R. gi- 
gantea from Kotelnyi Id. and New Siberian Ids., 3-9 metres; 
and R, warpachovakii from Nova Zembla, 40 metres. 

In 1908 Michaelsen added a further new species R, intermedia^ 
based on some specimens found in the Hamburg Museum, and 
from an unpei*tain locality. 

In 1911 Huntsman* made the interesting discovery that in 
1776 Ballast had described an undoubted Rhizoniohjula^ viz. 
Asoidin ylohularis from Kara 8ea, and he identifies some s{>eci- 
mens from Herschel Id., Canadian Arctic Ocean, with this 
species. 

Lastly in 1916, RedikorzevJ aiTived at the comd vision that 
all the forms hitherto descrilied belonged to one species, Ascidia 
glohularu Pallas, the supposed specific differences being merely 
variations such as might be found in a large number of specimens 
from any particular locality ; or, again, that certain variations in 
external appearance (especially as regards the peduncle) migiit be 
due to methods of collection and preservation. 

The writer adopts Redikorzev’s view with the reservation that 
a more detailed study of the oral tentacles might show genuine 
specific differences. The number of primary tentacles might be 
regarded as a specific character, but not tlie number of multiples 
of the primary number. 

The specimens from Spitsbergen have eight primaries ; but 
there appears to be some uncertainty concerning the number 
of primaries in the other supposed species [/?. areiiaria, 12-14 
tentacles ; i?. riiteri, 12 large ones, also with smaller (about 18 in 
all); R» warpa>ckQvaki% 12 ; R, giga^Uea^ 18 in three sizes; R, inter- 
media^ 40 in three orders]. 

Diatrihution. Pallas’s original Aeeidia globularie was gathered 
in 1770 from Kara Bay, l^ra Sea. Over 130 years later the 
same species (named R> warpacbmekii Rdkrzv.) was got from 
Matochkin Strait, Nova Zembla, practically the same locality ; 
for Noy^ Zambia curves round Kara Sea like a sickle separaf^ 
from t^e mainland only by another island. The species is 
recorded also from New Siberia and fit>m two American Arctic 

* Traag. Canadian Inst. 1911-21, ix. p. 127; alno Contrib. Canadian BiolQff 3 ', 
Ottawa, 1912, g. 186. 

f Raise, l77o, iii. p. 709, Appendix ; and Nova Acta Acad. Petropol. 1787. ii. p. 247. 
Tab. vii. figs. 89, 40. 

t Fanne de la Bnesie et des pays limilvapbea, 1916. Tunicata, livr. i. pp. 128-137. 
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localities (Ba^n Bay and Herschel Id.), all within the Arctic 
Circle; and from a place in Alaska outside that circle. The 
material from Spitsl)ergen fills in a gap in the circumpolar 
distribution. 

Depth, Shallow water to 40 metres. 

There are present in all the examples examined numerous 
specimens of a species of parasitic protozoa of the group Suctoria 
with a globular sessile body 0*5 to 0*1 mm. in diameter and with 
one or more tufts of granular slender, vase-shaped tentacles 
(PI. I. fig.s.2~4, 9, 10). 

When the Ascidian is cut in half transversely and the front 
half turned back, the SiMcioria appear — under a lens — like snow- 
balls sent te red over the ten tael es (fig. 2). They are distributed 
over the anterior aspect of the tentacles and front wall of the 
peripharyngeal groove, and never on tJje posterior wall or the 
area behind it; they are especially abundant near the upper end 
of the emlostyle and dorsal lamina. This curious distribution 
led the writer into mistiikitig the Suctoria for sensory organs of 
the Asci<lian, and ho has to thank Dr. W. T. Caiman for suggesting 
that the ‘‘ knobs ’* w*ere probably parasitic Protozoa. 

In 1894 Dr. R. Gottschaldt (Jenaische Zeitsch. Bd. xxviii. 
p, 343) <loscrib(*d and figured Suctoria found behind the tentacles 
of the Ascidians PolycUno))8i8 haeckeli Gottsch. and Synoicum 
turgens Phipps from Spitsbergen. The Suctorian figured by 
Gottschaldt differs from the present one in h.aring knobbed 
tenticles. Dr. Gottschaldt i*egards his species as symbiotic 
rather than parasitic, because the remains at least of the sucked- 
out Protozoa brought fo the Ascidian fall to the lot of the latter; 
whereas some of the ciliated Infusoria might, in the absence of 
the Suctoria^ have escape<l altogether. 


EXPLANATION OP PLATE I. 

Figures of Bhizomolgula glohularit (PaUns). 

Fig. 1. A rather large speciincii. Nat. 8i/.e. 

Fig. 2. Anterit»r part reversed, of u specimen cut across transversely, showing the 
posterior aR|>ectof the tentacles. Ti, primary tentacles; T’n, secondary ; 
A/, mouth; At, atrial opening; P, periphar> ngeal bands and groove: 
dt, dorsal tubercle ; <//, dorsal lamina ; endost) le ; /, folds of branchial 
sac; 6a, cut edge of bmnchial sac. X 10. 

Fig. 3. Groups of Suctoria on or near the anterior (leriphaijngeHl hand, near the 
end of the endostyle. endostyle; Ps po«tt*rior pharyngeal band; 
P"', anterior ditto; 2’v/, the knob-like S«c/c»rta. X 18. 

Fig. 4, Group of Suctoria in epibraiichial area near dorsal tubercle, dt, X 18. 

Fig. 6. Part of tentacular ring and tentacles of four orders (mainly diagiammatic) . 
> SO. 

Fig. 6. Primary tentacle, antero-lateTal aspect. X 00. 

Fig. 7. Primary tentacle, posterior aspect. Partly diagrammatic. X 40, 

Fig. 8. Primary teiitaole, anterior aspect. Partly diagrammatic. X 40. 

Fig. 9. A Suctorial!, with a nearly central nuclens-Iike body, and ope tuft of 
sensory hairs. X 280. 

Fig, 10, Part of a Suctorian. X 1400, 
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13, On the Feet and Bhinarium o£ the Polar Bear 
{Thalarctos inaritimus). By R. I. PococK, F.R.S., 
F,Z.S, 


[R«6eiveil Febnuuy 20, 1923 : Read Febmarj 20, 1923. J 
(Text-figure 1.) 

The fore feet resemble in a general way those of all the 
northern species referred to Ursus and Euarctoa in having a 
single small isolated carpal pad entirely surrounded by hair and 
sepanited from the plantar pad. The pads of the hind foot are 
very similar to those of the fore foot, but the digitals are a little 
smaller and the plantar a little larger, although of the same 
width. A point in which the hind foot of TAalarcios difiTers 
from that of all other genera of XJrsidie is the extent to uhich 
the metatarsal area is overgrown with hair, reducing the meta- 
tarsal pad to a small elliptical pad occupying nearly the same 
|K)8ition as, and only a little larger than, the carpal pad of the 
fore foot. In the other genera the metatarsal area is either 
wholly naked or is merely invaded on the inner side by a 
narrow tract of hair along the groove marking the division 
between the plantar and uietatai*sal pad. As subsidiary differ- 
ences it may be noticed that the carpal pad is altogether smaller, 
and the plantar pads of both fore and bind foot shorter, than in 
the rest of the genera. 

TJie digits of both fore and hind foot are sepamble by tolerably 
equal spaces as in f/rsws arctos, and, as in that species, the inter- 
digital integument extends approximately half-way along the 
digital pads. 

The rhinariuin resembles closely that of Ursus arctos, horrihiUs, 
Eitarctos americanus, and Selenarctos tihetamis. It is everywhere 
sharply circumscribed by hair, though less so on the upper lip 
than above. In profile view the internarial septum is not 
concealed by the laternl border of the nostril ; and there is a 
deep, smooth infranarial area on each side, marked by a shallow 
groove which diverges outwards and upwards from the middle 
line to the nostril. Their point of union in the middle line is 
crossed by nnother shallow groove, which descends vertically 
from about the middle of the internarial septum to the ill- 
defined philtrum, dividing the hairs of the upper lip. 

The ears are in no respect degenerate, and resemble those of 
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Ursua and Euarotos in having well-developed supratragus and 
basal ridges, with a narrow notch between the angular tragus 
and the much less prominent antitragus 


Text-figure 1. 



A Lower side of right fore foot of Thalarctoa mai*itimug, 

B. The same of the hind foot. 

C. Hind foot of the seme with hairs omitted to show the separation and 

iiitcrdigital integnment of the digits. 

D. Bhinarium of the same from the front. 


* For descriptions of the ears, rhinariwm, and feet of other Bears, see Proc. Zool. 
Boc. 1914, pp. §29-041, and Atm. Mag. Net. diet. (9) i. pp. 875-384 (1018). 
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14. The Embryonic Development of the Porbeagle Shark, 
Lamna cornuhica. By E. W. Shakn, B.Sc., F.Z.S., 
Biology Master at Omidle School. 

[Received November 13, 1922: Read Febiiiary 20, 1923.] 
(Text-figures 1, 2.) 
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I. Recapittdation. 

In 1910 1 investigate<l the anatomy of the advanced embryonic 
stage of Lamna cornubica. My results wore published in the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Fisliery Board for Scotland. 
Simultaneously with this publication there appeared a much 
fuller account of the same subject, profusely illustrated, by 
Lohberger ( 4 ). As this author placed an entirely new interpre- 
tation upon the anatomy of the alimentary canal, as well as upon 
the mode of embryonic nutrition, I was desirous of repeating 
my investigations; 1 accordingly asked Dr. Williamson of the 
Scottisli Fishery Board, who had supplied my original material, 
if ever he obtained more embryos of Lamna to give me the 
opportunity of dissecting them. Cases of the capture of Lamna 
embi 70 s ai^ few and far between, and it was not until 1922 that 
Dr. Williamson was able to comply witli my request. In 
February of this year a female lauded at Aberdeen was found to 
contain four embryos, each measuring about 35 cm. in total 
length. These embryos, together with the entii'e oviducts and 
ovaries of the mothei', were placed at my disposal ; for which I 
take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Williamson. One of these 
embryos was a male, which is of interest as being the first 
recorded case of the capture of a male embryo of Lamna. 

As tlie result of my investigation of the latest material, I am 
able to confirm Lohberger s observations almost in their entirety; 
and this despite a strong preconceived scepticism regarding the 
possibility of his view of the nutritive process, a scepticism which 
was shared by all the soologists with whom 1 had discussed the 
subject. Briefly, the facts regarding the development of the 
embryo ore as follows j — 

The original yolk-iac is absorbed at a very early period, when 
the mnbryo measures about 6 cm. Thenceforward the cardiac 
portion of the stomach becomes filled with semi-solid matter, 
Proo. Zool. Soc. — 1923, Ko. XL 11 
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which process distends the abdominal wall of the body to an 
incredible extent. The yolk- stomach so formed was erroneously 
described by previous writers (including myself) as a yolk-sac. 
The serai-solid matter is derived from the ovaiy of the mother 
and is actually swallowed by the embryo in the uterus. Feeding 
continues in this manner for a long time, certainly for more than 
a year, during which time the yolk-stomach continues to increase 
in size (unlike a yolk-sac) until it assumes gigantic proportions. 
It will be shown that there is a regular increase in the bulk of 
the yolk- stomach from the embryo of 35 cm. to that of 55 cm. 
Embryos have been found in the uterus measuring as much 
as 75 cm. (Pennant, 5); unfortunately, no record is available 
of the measurements of the paunch, though it is said to bo 
very large. 

The smallest free-living specimens of Lamna measure 82 cm. 
(Da}") and 87 cm. (Williamson); these, however, have lost all 
trace of tlie yolk-stomach, and in external appearance possess in 
every detail the character of the adult. Birth presumably takes 
[)la(;e when the young sliark measures about 80 cm. But to what 
purpose is the great accumulation of food in the stomach put? 
Certainly it is not used in body-building, for the free-living 
young are only a few cm. longer than the paunched embryos. It 
seems poKSsible that the accumulation of nutrient matter in 
the embryo is used for the expensive purpose of building the 
reproductive organs, and that the young at birth are already 
mature*. 

Such a condition would be unique among chordate animals ; 
but, indeed, the very mode of nutrition of the embryo is unique. 
Viviparity among Elasmobranch fishes is by no means uncommon, 
and three general methods of nutrition are in vogue : either the 
yolk-sac forms a pseudo-placental connection with the uterine 
wall ; or the latter secretes a nutrient fluid which is absorbed by 
means of external gill-filaments ; or, again, the uterine wall itself 
produces long secretile villae which enter the alimentary canal of 
the embryo by way of the spiracles. From all these recognized 
methods of embryonic nutrition the condition in Lamna forms a 
fundamental departure; moreover, whereas in other forms the 
maternal nutriment is used up at once in body -building, here 
the vast majority of it accumulates in the stomach as a reserve 
store. 

After consulting the ‘‘ Zoological Record,” as well as from con- 
versations with several eminent ichthyologists, I believe that I am 
now in possession of all the outstanding facts at present known 
regarding the embryonic development of Lamna comuhica. 1 
have attempted in the following pages to arrange these facts in 

• At the same time Dr. Williamson, in a letter to me, says : ** A female 3 ft. Sin. 

lonjp, in October, was immature. Further, a Porbeagle 6 ft. long, in Dscembw, 
appeared to be a male, but it had only a slight indication of the extamal 
criai'actoristics.’* 
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logical s^uence, and to interpret them in the light of my recent 
observations^ 

II. Record of Material, 

Table I. contains a record of the captures of all Lamna embryos 
known to me, and in addition of the smallest free-living speci- 
mens. It is apparent at the outset that from the time when tlie 
embryo has attained a length of 25 cm. down to the time when it 
is approaching retidiness for .birth (75 cm.), we have a fairly 
complete series of records. None of the embryos in this series, 
however, differs in any important developmental character from 


Table I. 


1 

Authority. 

1 

) 

Month 

of 

Capture. 

1 

Length 
(cm.). 1 

Embryos. 

'‘sKi '"-‘'I 

Sox. ; j 

A 

SwcMiander. 

Jan. 


2 

6 o 6*0 

B 

Calderwood. 



r< 

250 

0 

Collet. 

Dec. 


? 

290 

D 

Collet. 

Jan. 

j 

2? 

29-6 

E 

Swenaiider. 


— 


80-0 

V 

Shaiiii. 

Feb. 

150 ; 

1(?,3¥ 

350 

G 

Collet, 

Feb. 

258 

4 ? 

42’5 

H 

Lohbei*e^r. 


__ ! 

1 1 

2 ? 

4-26 

6-58 

J 

Shaim. 

Mar. 

1 — 

1?J 

544 

K 

Shann. 

.... 

160 i 

4? 

46’4 
' 60*6 

L 

1 Sbatm. 

June ? 

^ i 

2? 

476 

M 

Pennant. 

— 

1 

1 

i 

? 

70*0 

750 

1 . 

N 

Diu’, 


82 ; 

(Smallest recorded free> 

0 

Williamaon. 

Nov. 

87 ! 

living young.) 


the others ; the period which they represent, in other words, is 
mainly characterized by growth in bulk. The only record of an 
earlier phase is that of Swhnander (7), who states that the 
stalk of the original yolk-sac was present as a mere shred in 
embryos 6*5-6*0 cm. long. 

From the fact that the smallest known embryos (A) were 
obtained in January, and that they measured not more than 
6 cm., it may be inferred that fertilization takes place towards 
the end of the year. In December and January again we 
find embryos measuring 29*0 and 20*5 cm. (C, D) ; these have 

!!♦ 
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presumably been in the uterus for just over a year, since it is 
incredible that they are of the same age as the minute speointens 
noted above. Allowing for the incompleteness of the record, 
subsequent measurements bear out this supposition remarkably 
well. In February the embryos may measure from 35 to 42 cm., 
while at the end of March we find one measuring 54 cm. 
The last named is, according to our supposition, well on in 
the second year of intra-uterine development. The figures 
obtained for the months of December to March are sufficiently 
consecutive to rule out the supposition that they represent the 
lapse of a second year ; in which case we may suppose that tlie 
rate of growth during this period is more rapid than during 
the first year, namely, about 8cm. per month. This estimate of 
the i*ate of growth of the embryos during their second year, how- 
ever, must be treated with caution; for an embryo (L) said tf> 
have been captured in June only measured 47*5 cm., which would 
reduce our hypothetical rate of growth to about 4 cm. per month. 
The rate of growtli during this period is probably liable to 
variation; indeed, we find difierences in length of 12 to 15cm. 
between embryos in the same uterus (H, K). On the whole it 
seems reasonable to infer that the average rate of growth during 
the second year of intra-uterine development is 5 to 6 cm. per 
month. 

Dates of the capture of the larger embryos (M) are unfor- 
tunately lacking ; but if growth continiies at the rate indicated, 
we may suppose that they were captured about July and were tlieu 
abmt 21 months old. This supposition, when taken with the 
observed fact that a free-living young specimen (0) was cap- 
tui'ed in November, seems to indicate that birth may take place 
in Se[)tember or October, i.e., approximately two years from 
conception. In what state the young lire born is a matter 
of conjecture. The Table shows conclusively that the ycmng 
at birth are not much longer than the largest intra-uterine 
specimens; moreover, they are approaching maturity, if not 
already mature. If the young ai*e bom with the yolk- stomach 
still distended it seems unlikely that in their unwieldy con- 
dition they could have evaded capture hitherto. Hence the 
suggestion offered above, namely, that the yolk 8toi*e is used in 
building up the reproductive system. It is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to believe that the huge paunch is lost in the course of a few 
months without any apparent effect upon the growth of the 
young fish. 


III. External Featuree, 

The external featured of the advanced embryo are amply 
illustrated in two earlier papers (Lohberger, 4 , and Sbann, 6 ). 
In order to save trouble in reference to other works, and at the 
same time to render the descmptions in this paper more readily 
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intelligiUe^ my drawing of an embryo measuring 454mm<i is 
reproduced in text-fig. 1 . As there is no noteworthy difference 
in the external features between embryos of 350 to 605 mm., 
except in point of size, it is possible to make a general summary 
of the distinctive characters. 

In its natural position the cylindrical body is curled around 
the massive paunch. The snout is extremely blunt and the 
whcde head dorse- ventrally flattened, both of which characters 
are in strong contrast with the adult condition. There is an 
internasal groove. The pit beneath the chin shown in text-fig. 1 
I now believe to be due to the shrinkage of tissues and not a 
normal chai’acter, for 1 have not observ^ it in any other speci- 
men, nor does it appear in Lohberger’s excellent photographs. 
The eyes are well developed. Teeth are prominent in both jaws, 
even in the smallest specimens examined by me (350 mm.),J^but 


Text-figure 1. 



Smbrjro of Zamna. X {. 

I.G., iiitertiAfial (ttoovp ; Y.S., yolk-itomach (paunch). 

they are devoid of the lateral cusps which are found on the teeth 
of the adult. Yestiges of spiiacles are usually, but not invariably, 
present as minute pores situated midway between the eye and 
the first gill-slit ; in no case yet examined do they communicate 
with the pharynx. Spiracles in the adult are either absent, or, 
if present, minute and functionless. The five pairs of large gill- 
slits are fully open, and the gills well developed (there are no 
traces of external gills). The lateral line is well marked* ^e 
lateral keels, so characteristic of the adult, in the caudal region 
are prominent, as is the notch in the back at the base of the 
caudal fin. The cloaca is open. The fins are fully devdoped 
and resemble oloosly those of die adult, excepting the caadal, 
whose dorsal and ventral lobes have not y^ expanded so that 
they fMPesent the chelate appaaimnoe seen in tiie figure (at the 
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same time the notch on the inner border of the upper lobe is 
distinctly visible). 

The ground-colour is slate-grey fading to cream underneath 
and upon the paunch. The skin in the younger examples 
(350mni.) is perfectly smooth, but in slightly larger ones (430 to 
450 mm.) there is a slight roughness due to the developing 
scales. The skin passes without interruption from trunk to 
paunch (t.e., without the deep crease which the illustration seems 
to indicate). 

Table IT. shows the detailed measurements of a series of 
embryos. The outstanding feature of this Table is the clear 


Table II. 

(All measurements are in millimetres.) 


I Tip of Tail to Yolk-stoinach 
I Anterior of Cloaca to Hoot of Tail 


Snout to 1st Dorsal Fin 


, 1st Dorsal to 2nd Dorsal Fni 
' Pectoral to Pelvic Fin . . . , 
! Pelvic to Anal Fin 

' Ist Dorsal Fin \ 


— — 211 
95 — 

125 
107 : 

90 , 

65 . 


C base 
\ height ... 

base 


I length 


Pectoral 

Pelvic length 

Caudal Pin ( upper lobe 

(outer rim) ( lower lobe 


Fin ^ (transverse) 


20 

17 

20 

30 

10 

20 

116 

45 


47 


131 
123 1 
97 I 
63 i 

26 i 
21 

21 

36 


— 1 10 


121 

64 


115 

64 


100 

100 

169 

120 


44 

30 

20 

67 

U 

29 

146 

76 


Index («ee Table I.) 

F ' 

(1 

1 

H , 

K 

H 1 

K 1 

Length 

[ 350 

426 

428 

454 

663 1 

605 1 

Ua”". 

106 

I 62 1 

185 

149 i 
95 ! 

1 200 
; 136 

211 1 
123 ; 

— i 

Diameter of Eye | 

6 * 

— , 

» I 

i '' 1 

12 i 

14 i 


267 ; 

178 : 

178 

131 

! 

43 

32 

! 

80 I 

54 i 

10 

29 

147 


126 

220 

203 


57 

62 

40 

86 

21 

36 

168 

86 


demonstration that the pnuncli (due to tlm pi'esence of the yolk- 
stomach) increases in bulk as the fish grows in si/.e ; we are 
thus forced to conclude that growth at this stage is not due 
to the use of reserve material, but to some external cAUse. The 
other measurements, apart from a few discrepancies (accountable 
either to normal variation or to individual methods on the part 
of dififerent observers), give a very fair representation of normal 
growth. 

In the male specimen of 350 mm. the claspers of the pelvic 
fins are manifest even to a casual glance. The fins themselves 
showed the same measurements as those of the female twin (F). 
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IV. InUrnal Structvfre, 

A full account of the internal structure of JSatn^ia embryos 
can be obtained by reference to Lohberger (4) and Shann (6) ; 
thus it will be necessary here to give only a summary of the 
outstanding features of the alimentary system, together with 
certain corrigenda of previous statements. Text-fig. 2 is 
reproduced from Lohberger to illustrate my description of the 
alimentary system. 

On dissection ihe outer skin in the abdominal region is found 
Text-figure 2. 





Alimentary canal of Lamna embryo (after Lohberger), 
anus; h.d.^ bile-duct; cardiac portion of stomach (** yolk-stomach’*); 
oe,, oesophagus ; py., pylorus ; origin of pyloric portion ; pyloric 
portion of stomach ; rectal diverticulum; a.i., spiral intestine; ap., 
spleen ; v,^ blood-vessels. 


to be underlain by a thin layer of muscle, which is continuous 
with the lateral muscle of the trunk. The cavity within is a 
normal cmlom. The greater part of the coelom is occupied by the 
swollen cardiac portion of the stomach, which in an embryo of 
360 mm. had a volume of 150 e.c. ; it is this organ, in fact, which 
causes the great ventral distension of the body-wall alluded to 
above as tlie paunch/’ The wall of the cardiac stomach is 
richly supplied with blood-vessels. (The statement in my previous 
paper that the yolk found its way into every interstice of the 
ly-cavity, investing completely the abdominal organs ” is, of 
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course, erroneous ; it arose through my having been content to 
dissect a specimen whose stomach ha(i already been punctured.) 
Anterioi'Iy the cardiac stomach tapers somewhat abruptly to the 
wide opening oF the cesophagus. The latter organ is thick- walled 
and its lumen is longitudinally ridged ; it communicates freely 
with the pharynx. Leaving the cardiac stomach in the region of 
the posterior third and slightly on the right side a narrow, but 
very muscular, tube runs forwards to enter the anterior end of 
the spiral intestine close to the point where the oesophagus 
debouches into the stomach. This tube is undoubt*edly the 
pyloric portion of the stomach ; it opens by a minnte tunnel-like 
aperture into the cardiac portion, in whose wall it is embedded fpr 
some distance. The lumen, thoiigli minute, is nevertheless con- 
tinuous from the cardiac poition to the spiral intestine. The 
latter organ is fullj^ developed and passes posteriorly into the 
short rectum, which bears the characteristic dorsal diverticulum. 
'I'he spleen is well developed (this is the “lohed tissue” whoso 
significance I was unable to determine in my former paper). 
Tlie pancreas is smaller and does not appear in the illustration, 
since it is situated on the left .side. The liver is of large size and 
typical shape ; it communicates by an apparently functional bile- 
dnc!t with the apical intestine, entering it from the ventral aspect 
cio.^e to Ihe pyloric opening. 

In the youngest specimens examined by mo (F) the muscles of 
the head presented a curious condition. The normal muscles (e. g,, 
constrictor, coraco-mandibularis, coraco-hyoideus, and coraco- 
branchiales) were recognizable, but instead of being comjKised 
of well-defined masses of compact muscle-fibres, the fibres were 
few in number and embedded in a mass of gelatinous non-celhilar 
material. In older specimens this gelatinous matter gives place 
to true fibre ; the process is correlated with con sid curable skrinkage 
in the relative girth of the head of the embryo. 

There are five pairs of difierent bianchial arteries, as figured 
and described by Lohberger. My previous description of six pairs 
I now consider to have been due to an eri or in dissection, for T 
have found only five pairs in the specimens examined since my 
first dissection was made. 


V. Physiology of Nutrition, 

The cardiac portion of the stomach (yolk-stomacb) contains a 
mass of pale yellow-coloured pulp. The latter is finely granular as 
seen under the microscope; I failed, however, to find the dumb- 
bell-shaped granules described by Lohberger. The pulp is not 
uniform in con.sistency, for intermingled with it are irregular 
aggregations of skin-like matter, which Lohberger regards as 
portions of egg-membrane ; indeed, he states that Swenander 
found two entire egg-capsules in the yolk-stomach of a 30 cm. 
specimen. 
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The uterine portion of the parental oviduct is thick-walled and 
highly vascular ; its inner walls, rnoreovei-, are thrown into deep 
folds which have a glandular appearance. There is no evidence, 
however, that the uterine wall secretes a nutrient material. 
The uteri of specimens examined by ])r. Williamson contained, 
as he assures me, no substance apart from the embryos them- 
selves. Swenander (7) found in the uterus of his specimen forty 
pieces of material, which proved to be groups of eggs surrounded 
by a common membrane. The portion of l)Oth oviducts imme- 
diately above the uterus in specimen F contained matter 
resembling the contents of the yolk-stomach, the lumen of the 
shell-gland was replete with it, and it was also present in the 
uppermost jKirtions of tlie oviducts as far as their source ; the 
skinny content, as miglit he expected, was not found above 
the level of the siliell -gland. The oyaiies themselves were large 
but (*ontain(*<l no ri[»e ova ; their contents much resembled in 
consistency the matrix in the yolk-stomach, but was daikei* 
in colour owing appHrently to the aceumiilotiou of blood. 

Not only did the matter in the yolk-stomach resemble that in 
all [Mvrts of the oviduct as regards phy.^ical properties, but a 
general chetnicai analysis coiiductetl in the school Inhoratoiy 
revealed no outstanding difference in this respect. 

Similar material was found in the mouth and ccsophagus of 
each of the embryos of the V and H groups. 

The only conclusion acceptable on this evidence is tlnit nutrient 
material is derived from the ovary in the form of immature eggs 
or partially degenerat.c ovarian tissue — that this is t»iken up by 
the oviduct, is pnrtiidly or completely covered with a thin mem- 
lu-aiie in the sliell-glaml, and is pnssetl thence into the uterus, 
where it is swallowed by tbe embiyos. 

The contents of the spind intestine are of a uniform semi-fluid 
consivstency and of a greenish colour; they have, in fact, every 
appearance of h.aving undergone the process of digestion. The 
reetnm also contains greenish matter of a somewhat darker 
shade, and very slight eompressioii of the trunk of the embryo 
(l)efore dissection) causes tliis faecal matter to exude from the 
cloaca. 

These observations seem to show that food supplied by the 
ovary is taken into the alimentary sy.stem of tl»e embiyo tbiDUgh 
the mouth and digested in the manner chara<*,teristic of free 
living animals. Owing to the sedentary nature of the embryo 
there is little wastage of tissue to repair ; and, since the supply 
exceeds the demand, a vast surplus of potential food accumulates 
in the cawliac jjortion of tlie stomach. Whether all the waste 
products of digestion normally accumulate in the intestine of the 
embryo until birth, or whether a poi-tion of them is voided into 
the maternal uterus requires investigation. If faecal matter finds 
its way into the uterus it must be got rid of in some way. The 
passage of the uterus to the cloaca is short and wide; it is possible 
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that water may enter and be expelled through this channel. 
Such a supposition offers an explanation of why no matter 
(whether nutritive or fceoal) is found as a rule in the uterus on 
capture. It also offers a solution to the problem of respiration ; 
for, as has been shown, the gills are fully developed and apparently 
functional. The uterine wall is highly muscular, so that a 
potential mechanism for pumping water in and out of the uterus 
is present. Dr. Williamson, in a letter to me, says : “ Mr. Ennson 
observed that the pregnant female dogfishes (piked dogs) when 
brought up in the trawl had the abdomen distended and sea-water 
poured out of the cloaca on to the deck.*’ 

Although the mode of embryonic nutrition described above, so 
far as 1 can ascertain, is unique among Elasmobranch fishes, 
certain observations by Gudger (3) on the Batoids of Beaufort, 
N.C., are worth consideration in this connection. Speaking of 
DdSjfOitis sny Gudger remarks: — 

The young are found bathed in a substance of the color and 
consistence of rich yellow Jersey cream 

“The older embryos had the large intestine filled with a 
chlorine-yellow substance, evidently the milk-like food secreted 
by the villi and taken in probably through the spiracles.*’ In 
the younger stages it is taken in by the long external gill- 
filaments. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the umbilical cord entered the 
alimentary tract at the junction of the small with the large 
intestine, and that the material in the anterior part of the large 
intestine was lighter in colour than in the middle and hinder 
regions, it is reasonably sure that it was not yolk.” The njaterial 
is described as “ finely divided flocculent grading to large plate- 
like masses.” 

In this Ray and in Pteroplatea maclnra when the uteri are 
gravid the ovaries are insignificant. ’Che lumina of the ovaries 
were filled with “an abundant yolky material which probably 
Clime from the breaking down of some of the ova.” 

Gudger does not describe the contents of the upper parts of 
the oviducts: the question arises, did they contain any of the 
“yolky material ” found in the ovaries? If not, how are we to 
account for the “large plate- like masses” which were found in 
the intestine: surely they do not come from a purely milky 
nutrition ? Whether the nutrient matter is taken in through 
the spiracles (which in a Ray have suflficiently large openings) or 
through the mouth is a minor consideration ; the important 
point is that food is actually swallowed and digested, according to 
Gudger, instead of being merely absorbed through gill-filaments. 
In the Rays, however, the supply does not exceed the demand, 
and, consequently, no yolk stomach is produced. The fact that 
in these lUys two batches of young are produced each season 
precludes the possibility of a protracted intra-uterine develop- 
ment such as occurs in Lcmna eomubica. 
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15. Notes on the Pairing' of the Liiiid-(vVab, Cardisoma 
armatum. By Miss Ij. E. ('heesman, K.E.S., F.Z.S., 
Curator of Insects to tlie Society. 

[R«ct»ivfd Murch 5, 1923 : Head March 6, 1923.] 

As nothing is recorded of the life-history of this «j>ecies, it 
was desirable to en(H>urage the {miring of those S{)ecinien8 under 
observation in the Insect House. Few females, however, have 
been collectetl. Of the three consignments of these crabs kindly 
sent to us by Captain Arnntage from the neighbourhood of the 
month of the River Gambia, the first, received in September 

1921, cousiste<l of nine males; the second, received in March 

1922, consisted of fourteen males, and two small females which 
died in leas than a foi tnigfit. The third consignment, received 
in July 1922, consisted of thirteen males and two females, one 
small and one of medium size. 

The larger female was j)laced with a male in a separate bay 
containing sand and coaise gravel a foot and a half in depth, and 
a tank of fresi) water. The male dug a vei'ticnl burrow in one 
corner, and the female dug a horizontal tunnel in the centre of 
tlie hay. The male fed in the daytime, but the female was 
rarely seen until an hour after closing-time. Both cmbs took 
boiled rice, boiled and raw potatoes, and tlry leaves: the male 
(but not the female) fed als(» on pieces of raw’ ineiit and fish. 

In the first week of Augu.st the female^s tunnel had a second 
o{)eniug on the side nearest the male’s burrow, and for the next 
fortnight they shared tlie tunnel ; neither of the crabs were seen 
in the daylight during that time, unless disturbed. At the end 
of a fortnight the male dug a new bui row, and was not after- 
wanls found in the female's buri’ow. 

On August 2(ith the male was removed, and two tanks were 
placed in the bay, one of fresh water, the other of sea-water 
renewed weekly. The female only emerged at night after that 
date. All tlie females we have had under observation have been 
relucbint to show themselves above ground before dusk; this 
{irobably accounts for their being less easy to procure than the 
males. This female came out every three or four nights to feed 
and bathe, but any movement, or the switching on of the electric 
lights, caused her to retire to her burrow ; if she was out on the 
other nights she did not feed, for the food was untouched. She 
was only twice seen in the sea-water tank. If she did not 
appear for three days the burrow was opened, otherwise she 
was not disturbed. 

On September 18th, 1922, the crab was discovered to be in 
spawn. 

On September 22nd a {K>rtion of the eggs was severed from 
her and sent to Professor McBride ai the Imperial Oollege of 
Science. The crab cast the rest of the eggs that night. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

February 6th, 1923. 

Sir S. F. Uarmer, K.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
ill the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report on the Additions to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the months of November and 
December, 1922: — 


November. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of November were 53 in number. Of these 31 were 
acquired by presentation, 6 were deposited, 8 were purchased, 
1 was received in exchange, and 7 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned : — 

1 Cheetah {Cyna>lur\i8 jubattts\ from Northern Nigeria, 
presented by John Holt & Co. on November 21st. 

3 Spotted (( Icelogejiys pcica), from S. America, purchased 

on November 17th. 

1 Great Kangaroo (Macropns giganteus), from Australia, 
presented by Capt. Djiniel and Mr. XJrquhart on November 27th. 

1 Snowy Owl {Xyctea 8candiaca\ captured at sea, 300 miles 
from Cape Race, deposited on November 23rd. 

4 Searlet Ibises (Eudocimua rvher)^ from South America, 
purchased on November 20th. 

December. 

The registered additions to the Sodiety’s Menagerie during the 
month of December were 55 in number. Of these 28 were 
acquired by presentation, 13 were deposited, 11 were purchased, 
1 was receiv^ in exchange, and 2 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned : — 

1 African Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros hicorni8\ ? , from Arusha, 
Tanganyika Territory, purchased on December 1 5th. 

1 Wild Boar (Sus sct^ofa)^ and 1 Ginelin^s Sheep (Ovis 
orkutalis), , from Mesopotamia, presented by Major Dickson, 
C.I.E., on December 6th. 

2 Persian Gazelles (Goxellci, mhgvMurom\ ? $ , and 1 White- 
tailed Sea-Eagle (lialiaetus albiciUa)^ from Mesopotamia, pre- 
sented by Sir Percy Cox, K.C.M.G., K.O.8.I., and Capt. 
Cheesman, C.M.Z.S., on December 6tfa. 

1 Blue^yed Cockatoo ophthalmioa)^ from New Britain^ 

received in exchange on December I9th« 
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LORD BOTnSCUILD ON A MOUNTAIN GORILLA. 


Lord Rothschild, F.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited a dne adult male 
Mountain Gorilla {Gorilla gorilla herinfferi Matschie), on behalf 
of Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd. He said : — 

“Since my notes on Anthropoid Apes in the P. Z. S. 1904, 
p. 413, our knowledge of Gorillas has inorea.sed consider- 
ably. At that time the only material of the Mountain Gorilla 
was the type-skull, and of the remaining racjes much more 
material has come to hand, and it is therefore possible definitely 
to acknowledge three distinct subspecies, or local races, showing 
decided structural — especially cranial — dideiences. Three other 
so-called species have been separated, but insutticient material 
prevents any final decision on jit least two of these. 

The specimen exhibited, together with a much older solitary 
male now in the Tring Museum and an adult female, were 
obtained by Mr. T. A. Barnes at between GOOD and 10,000 feet 
on the volcanoes near Lake Kivu while c;ollccting butterflies for 
Mr. J. J. Joicey. In addition to these, there are in England at 
this moment an adult male obtained by a Belgian oflicer and an 
adult male, female, and a baby obtained by the brothers Foster. 

“ The three following subspecies, or local r.aces, are well defined 
and distinct : — Gaboon Gorilla {Garilla gorilla gorilla Savage 
Wyman); Cameroon Gorilla {Gorilla gorilla. diMi Matschie); 
Mountain Gorilla {(rorilla gorilla heringeri Matschie). The 
Gaboon and Cameroon Gorillas, as distinguished from the 
Mountain Gorilla, are dirnoiphic, c. they have a black and a red 
phase; in the Gaboon race the red phase does not difler in colour 
on the body, but has the whole cro%vn chestnut rufous, whereas 
the Cameroon race has a rufous phase in which the red crown is 
less sharply defined, and the body-colour brown or more mixed 
with rufous hairs. These rufous phases have been <ie«cribed 
respectively as distinct species or races ns follows: Gaboon lucc, 
Gorilla casianeiceps Hack., and the Cameroon race Gorilla gorilUt 
matschiei Rothsch. ; they must, however, stand as Gorilla gorilla 
gorilla form, dimorph. casianeiceps, and Gorilla gorilla dieMi 
form, dimorph. matschiei, 

“The Mountfiin Gorilla is at once distinguishable extemally 
from the two other races by the much stouter and more stocky 
build, by the nmcb thicker pelage, by the intense shining black 
of the hair, and by the large fleshy callosity on ci'est on the top 
of the head. This crest was first noticed by Mr. Baimes, and his 
photographs of the animal in the flesh were the first intimation 
to systematists of this peculiarity. This callosity is similar in 
its nature to the cheek callosities of the Orang Outan, but unlike 
these, appears to be common to all adult males, and not a sign of 
senile impotence as in the Orang. 

“The most essential differences of the three races are, however, 
in the skulls. G, g. gorilla has the occipital region narrow and 
appealing almost triangular, owing to the lambdoidal crest 
running up to a sharp point in the centre. G. g. diehU has the 
occipital region very broad, and the lambdoidal crest in the 
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centre only rises to a low blunt point. Lastly, G, g. heringeri 
has the occipital region very broad, and the lamMoidal crest is 
quite flat and horizontal to support the fleshy callosity. 

The remaining two races Gorilla jctcobai Matschie and Gorilla 
manyema (Alix and Bouvier) are more than doubtful, but the 
material is too scanty to deci<le definitely. Matschie and Oscar 
Neumann have definitely applied the name manyema to the low 
country Gorilla of the Congo and, as far as I can see, there are 
no osteological charactei's to separate this race from the typical 
Gaboon race ; the two or three adult males examined, however, 
appear to have the pelage brighter in colour and more sharply 
contrasted. Of jacohsi only the type male is known, and the 
extremely sharp facial angle of the skull may be an anomaly. 

“ Adult males of the three ivell-delined races vary in height 
from o ft. to 6 ft., and there is no specimen preserved over 6 ft- 
in height, but in the ‘Illustration’ for February 14th, 1920, 
p. 129, is a photogi*a.pli of a gorilla 9 ft. 4 in. in height, according 
to M. Villars-Barasse, and the photograph certainly shows a 
gignntic animal. This individual is said to have been killed in 
the Forest of Bambio, Haute-Lobaze.” 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas exhibited a new Rock-Kangaroo 
(Fetroyule) which had been obtained in Northern Queensland by 
Mr. T. Slierrin, th(‘ collector employed on behalf of the Godman 
Exploration Trustees, by whom it had been presented to the 
National Museum. It was described as follows: — 

Pkirugale godmani, Thos.**^ 

Geneml characters about as in P. asstmilis Ramsay, of which 
a fine series from Inkerman, N. Queensland, M’as available for 
comparison. Black axillary patch less extensive. Forearms 
more strongly bufty. Tail, instead of being black for its terminal 
third or half, drabby whitish, its basal fourth only grizzled with 
black, the rest dull whitish to the end. In a young specimen 
there was an indication of the upper side being darker, though 
not so dark as in msimilisj but in the adult even this was absent. 

Skull of the same length as that of asaimilis, but it was more 
convex in the frontal region, and the nasals were decidedly 
broader and heavier, especially anteriorly, where they had not 
the marked narrowing found in aaaimilis. Teeth as in asaimilia 
except that the secator was larger, 7-8 mm. in length as com- 
pared to a nearly uniform length of about 6-7 mm. in six 
specimens of aaainiilia. 

Dimensions of the type, measured in fiesh : — 

Head and body 465 mm. ; tail 502 ; hind foot 140 ; ear 59. 

Skull, greatest length 101 ; condylo-basal length 92 ; »ygo- 
matic breadth 52; nasals, length 41, anterior breadth 8*5, 
posterior breadth 14*5 ; teeth, length of i* 4, secator 7*8, 
ma?-^ 19. 

• Abstr. P. Z.S, 1033, No. 886, p. 18. 

Proc, Zool. Soc%— 1923, No. XU. 
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THE SEOBBTABY ON AHDlTIONfi TO THE MENAOEBIE. 


Hah, Noiiih Queensland. Type from the Black Mountain, 
16 miles S.W. of Oooktown. 

Type, Adult male. B.M. No. 23.1.5,19. Original number 196. 
Collected July 20th, 1922, by T. V. Sherrin. Two specimens, 
adult and young. 

This Rock Kangaroo was readily distinguishable from P, asei- 
milts by its whitish tail, broader nasals, and larger secator. 

Mr. Thomas expressed his pleasure at being able to bring 
forward so fine a discovery ns one of the first-fruits of the 
Godman Exploration Fuad, which had been recently founded by 
Dame Alice Godman in memory of her husband, Dr. F. Ducane 
Godman, F.R.S., the well-known naturalist. 

The Trustees of the Fund were now to be a permanent body, 
with their headquarters at the British Museum (Natural History), 
and would be glad to take charge of any further funds which 
persons wishing to benefit the National Museum might give or 
bequeath to them. Such funds would nlways be administered 
under the names of, and in accordance with the wishes of, the 
donors. 

Mr. Thomas also exhibited the skull of a Pygmy Fruit-Bat 
from Sumatrji, upon which he had recently founded a new 
genus (Arm. Mag. N. H. (9) xi. p. 251, Feb. 1923). The generic 
name had since proved to be preoccupied, and he therefoix) 
now proposed to substitute for it that of ^Ethcdops. Tlie type* 
species would thus bear the name of ^^Ethalopa alecto. 


Mr. J. B. ScitiVENOR, M.A., exhibited, an<l made remarks 
upon, a photograph showing the method adopted by Malay 
natives in breaking in recently-captur^Mi Elephants. 


Mr. E. G. Boulengeb, F.Z.S., gave an account of his recent 
visit to Vienna, and of the experiments carried on there by 
Dr. Kammerer and others upon Amphibians and Insects. 


February 20tli, 1923.. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward, P.ll.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report on the Additions to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the month of January, 1923 : — 
The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of January were 156 in number. Of these 55 ware 
-acquired by presentation, 15 were deposited, 85 were purchased, 
and 1 was born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned : — 

1 Takin {Budsrcas taxicolor\ $ , from Bhutan, presented by 
Major F. M. Bailey, F.Z.S., on January 25th. 
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1 8p€M3tacled Bear {Treniarctos ornaitts)^ from the Audea of 
Peru, presented by H. Fox Strangeways, Esq., on January 16th. 

1 Persian Squirrel {Sdurua persiaus)^ new to the Collection, 
from Mosul, presented by Major Dickson, C.I.E. 

1 Lesser Niltava {Niltava nm^grigorica)^ from the Himalayas, 
new to the Collection, presented by E. W. Harper, F.Z.S., on 
January 24th. 

A large collection of N. American reptiles, including 2 Helo- 
derms, 2 Confluent Rattlesnakes, 2 Moccasins, a Copperhead, 
and a Three-lined Snake {Airmtus irilmeatns)^ from Trinidad, 
new to the Collection, purchased on January 25th. 


Mr. D. Setij-8mitu, F.Z.S., exhibited a number of skins of 
Birds-of- Paradise an<l gave an account of the various forms of 
sexual display, drawing special attention to the display of the 
Magniflcent Bird-of -Paradise (Dtphyllodes magnifica hkinaUini)^ 
a living specimen being now in the Society^s collection of tropical 
birds. 

A Cinematograph record of tlie life- history of the ilousc-fly, 
taken under the direction of Prof. H. M. Lefrov, F.Z.S., was 
exhibited. __ 

The Secretary exhibited a photogi*aph of the Polar Bears 
8am and “ Barbara,*^ _ 

Mr. R. I. PococK, F.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, a series of drawings of the feet and nose of the Polar Bear. 


March 6th, 1923. 

Sir 8. F. Harmbr, K.B.E., F,R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following note from Mr. Caldwell, of 
the liame Warden’s Office, Nairobi : — 

“ You may be interested to hear of a case of apparent melanism 
in Tippelskirch’s Giraffe, Giraffa oamelopardcUis UppeUkird^L 
The animal, a bull, was recently seen in the South Game Reserve; 
its markings are said, by a competent European ol>8erver, to 
have shown tlu'ough the black in the faint manner that the 
rosettes show in a bhvck leopard. Wakamba and Masai natives 
who saw it were much excited, and said they had never seen 
such a thing before.’’ 

Mr. R. I. Pocook, F.E.8., F.2.S,, exhibited, and made remax^ 
upon, a (Series of drawings of the feet and spurs of the Echidna. 
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ON THE BTOMAOH CONTENTS OF A CROCODILE. 


In the absence of Sir G. Abercromby, Mr. R, I, Pocock 
exhibited the mounted head of a Kob from East Africa. 

Prof. E. W. MacBride, F.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, a series of photomicogi-aphs of sections through 
the nuptial callosities of Fiogs of the genera Uana and Alytes, 

Mr. C. F. M. SwYNNERTON, C.M.Z.S., exhibited, and made the 
following remarks upon, the stomach-contents of a Crocodile: — 

“ The crocodile, the contents of the stomach of which are 
shown in the photograph (text-fig. 1), was shot far up the Duma 
River, flowing into the Speke Gulf of the Victoria Nyanza from 
the south, on June 6th, 1922. 

“ Natives came to me to complain of a notorious crocodile, that 
had taken many people, and, as it was seveial miles out of my 
way, 1 sent a scout to deal with it. According to his own 
statement, the crocodile made an attempt on himself as he sat 
beside the water, but, at an}’^ rate, be shot it, and it was carried 


Text-figure 1 . 



Stomach-contents of a Crocodile. 


whole into my next camp by a large number of natives. It 
measured only about twelve feet in length, but was of astounding 
girth. The objects shown in the photograph, all of which weiw 
taken by me, or in my presence, from the stomach of this one 
^Mdile, were some heavy rings, some lighter bracelets, a blue 
bead necklace, a piece of dark cord, the tortoiseshell from the 
carapace of a tortoise (the bmies having apparently been digested 
first), and the quills of a porcupine (eaten last) and hones. 
Some of the quills still lay in the crocodile’s throat, though 
most appeared to have been swallowed with the porcupine.” 
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16. On the External Characters of Elaphxirus^ Uydropotes^ 
Pudn, and other Cervidae. By R. I, PooooK, F.R.8. 

[Received Febniary 6, 1928: Read March 20, 1923.] 
(Text-figures 2-17.) 
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hitroduction, 

111 a paper “ On the Specialised Cutaneous (Hands of Rumi- 
nants’^ (P. Z. S. 1910, pp. 840-986) I described ni some detail these 
glands in a considemble nunilier of genera and species of 
Cervidai, pp. 939 to 967 of the memoir being devoted to this 
family. Several well-marked forms, however, were not at that 
time available for examination, Elaph\irM9^ Ilydropotes^ and Pudu 
being three of the most imi^ortant. Since that time examples of 
Elaphurus and Pudu^ exhibited in the Zoological Gardens, came 
after death into my hands in the Society 'vS Prosectoiium ; and the 
Duke of Bedford, knowing my interest in the subject, very kindly 
sent to me from Woburn the body of a freshly -killed male example 
of Hydropotes, I am also gimtiy indebted to His Grace for the 
chance to examine a second 8|)ecimen of Elaphurtis^ the body of 
which he w:^s good enough to send to me. I must also take this 
opportunity of thanking Major A. Pam, O.B.E., for securing 
for the Society at my special request the example of the Pudu 
on one of his trips to Oiiili. To the subjoined account of the 
external charactei’S of these three rare and isolated genera of 
Cervidse, I have added descriptions of some less interesting 
species which I had not actually examined previously, although 
the characters of related species l^longing to the same genera had 
been recorded by me. The following paper therefore is supple- 
mentary to the one I published in 1910. To facilitate comparison 
between the two papers, I have in the following pages quoted 
after each specific heading the page in my previous memoir whei'e 
the genus or species was refen^ to. 

I have also included in this paper some notes on the rhinarium, 
ears, facial vibrissse, and penis, which 1 did not desciibe in 1910. 
Proo. Zool. Soo.— 1923, No. XIII. 13 
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MU. R. I. POCOOK ON THE EXTERNAL 


Finally, I must express my regret that, when writing on 
the glands in 15)10, I inadvertently omitted to consult and 
quote Caton’s valuable work on the deer of North America. 
In this he fully descril>ed the glands and othep external 
characters of the species of that counti-y, including those now 
known as Bangifer tarandus^ Alces ahes^ Odocoileus virginiamiSy 
0. columhianuSy 0, hemiomtSy and 0. acapulceimSy the last- 
mentioned being regarded at the present time as a subspecies of 
0, virginianns. 

To Caton also we owe, I believe, the discovery of the veiy 
remarkable fact that in the sheath of the penis, instead 

of being confiiient with the skin of the abdomen, so that the 
short prepuce is situated about halfway between the groin an<l 
the umbilicus, is long, pendulous, quite free from the skin of 
the groin, except at its base, which is close to th.at of the 
scrotum. 


Genus Oervus Linn. 

Oervus elapijus Linn. (p. 941). 

The feet and glands of a second specimen are identical wdth 
those described in 1910. 

The rhinarium has the infranarial portion mesially sulcate and 
slightly narrower than the area between the nostrils ; it is not, 
howevei’, visible in profile view, owing to the forward extension 
of the hairs of the upper lip. On the upperside the hairs of the 
muzzle encroach in the middle line some distance beyond the 
posterior angle of the nostrils. The buccal and ocular vibrissie 
are well developed ; the interramal tuft is represented by a single 
vibrissa and the genal tuft by two placed close together and set 
halfway between the line of the mouth and of the eye, beneath 
the posterior angle of the latter. 


Cervus canadensis Erxl. 

The rhinarium resembles tolerably closely that of C. elaphu$<i 
except that the upper surface is more overgrown with hair, 
which extends nearly as far as the anterior l)order of the nostrils, 
and the infranarial portion is also narrower, being much narrower 
than the area between the nostrils, owing to the forward and 
inward extension of the hairs of the upper lip. (Text-fig. 2, 
A. 

The Asiatic Wapiti {Cervus xanthopygus) has a very similar 
rhinarium. 

In these two species of Cervus the rhinarium is more reduced 
by hair-growth from the muzzle than in any of the typical deer, 
except Dama, although these genera are surpassed in that respect 
by Alces and Rcmgifer, 
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Oervus hohtulorum Bwiulu 

As was to be expected, the feet and glands of this species differ 
in no respect from those of the Japanese species {Cervna sika) 
I described in 1910. 

In one example the labial and ocular vibrissse are normally 
developed ; but the genal and interramal tufts are absent. The 
rhinarium has a considerable portion of its upper surface, nearly 
half, overgrown with hairs from the muzzle, which form a convex 
curve between the nostrils ; the infranarial portion is tolerably 
wide, a little widei* than the space between the nostrils. 
(Text-fig. 3, A.) 

Text-figure 2* 



A. BUinarium of Wapiti (C^rms eanadensit), from the front. 

B. The name from above. 

Two examples showed an interesting variation in the structure 
of the penis. In both the urethra was inferior and marked 
distally by a distinct ridge ending in a slightly upturned point 
as in other typical Cervine deer; and in one specimen the 
truncated apex above the urethra was, as usual, lo^te, the tips 
of the lobes folding inwards so as to make a groove where they 
meet above the point of the urethra. But in the other specimen 
this terminal portion of the glans was simple and unlobed — a 
very unusual occurrence. (Text-flg. 17, 0, D.) 

In an example of sika the glans penis resembled that of the 
first-described speoimen of C. horiularum. 


13 * 
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MR. R. I. POOOCK ON THE EXTERNAL 


Obiivus elw Guthr. (p, 944). 

In two additional specimens the feet and glands resembled 
those of the example described in 1910. 

In both specimens the buccal and ocular vibrissce were well 
developed. In one of them there was a single long genal and a 
single long interramal vibrissa. In the other there were two 
rather widely separated genals, but no interramal 

Text-figure 3. 



A, Rliiuarium of Cervm hoHnlorumy from tho front. 

B. The same of Dama damn. 

0. The same from above. 

D. The same of Cervm eldi. 

The rhinarium is large. On its upper side the hair of the 
muzzle advances in the middle as an angular growth, which reaches 
to a point approximately in a line with the middle of the nostrils. 
The infranarial portion is wide, considerably wider than the area 
between tho nostrils. (Text-fig. 3, D.) 


Genus Axis H. Smith. 

Axis axis Erxl, and A. porcinus Zimm. (pp. 948*“950). 

Two examples of the Ohital or Axis Deer (A, axis) examined 
since 1910 show some interesting variations in the hairiness of 
the glandular depression on the front of the imstern of the hind 
foot. 

In the specimen oiiginally described the w^alls of the depression 
were covered with short, rather sparsely scattered hairs and the 

* I hare noticed in other species of Oervidae that the genal and interramal 
yibrissee ai*e of inconstant occurrence within specific limits. 
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interungual tie was naked. In both the other examples the walls 
of the depression were clothed with long hairs running down- 
wards and forwards, following the curve of the floor of the pouch, 
but capable of being raised so as to project from its orifice. 
In one of these two specimens the interungual tie was naked, 
but in the second it was covered with short hairs. (Text- 
fig. 4, B.) 

One of the interests of tliese variations is that they break 
down the dififerences I recorded in 1910 between the feet of the 
Ohital and of the Hog Deer (A, porcinm), in which the inter- 
ungual tie is hairy and the glandular pouch provided with long 
projecting hairs. On the strength of these difterences I separated 
porcinus from retaining for it the subgeneric name Hy^ 

elaphus ; and this opinion was adopted by Lyddeker. Owing to 
the identity in the structure of the hind foot in the two species, 


Text-figure 4, 



B 

A. Lougitudinal section of the fore foot of AxU axis, 

B. Tbe same of the hind foot. 


Hyelaphus now falls aa a synonym of iloi^and the latter will con- 
tain two species ^1. axis and A, porcinus^ the genus Axis being 
distinguished from the supposedly allied form which has 

similar simple antlers, by the presence of the glandular pouch on 
the hind foot. 

In the two examples of A, axis above referred to, the creamy 
or waxy secretion sticking together the hairs of the glandular 
pouch smelt like tallow candles, with an admixture of cheese. 
The fore feet differed in no important respect from those of the 
specimen described in 1910. (Text-fig. 4, A.) 

In a fmtal Axis Deer, measuring sixteen inches (about 400 mm.) 
from the snout to the root of me tail and weighing 3 lb., the 
skin although naked showed faintly all the spots characteristic of 
the adult* The tail was rehtively much longer than in the adult. 
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MH. H. I. l*OC0eK oy THIS KXTEUNAL 


The eyes were closed. The only hairs developed were the sensory 
vibrisssD on the head, the mystacials, submentals, Buperciliaries, 
and suboculars being very evident. On the cheek there were two 
genals and the interramals arose from a warty excrescence. The 
early development of all the tufts of vibrissa) chamcteristic of the 
Mammalia is interesting. The position of the antlers was marked 
by a depression of the integument on each side of the crown of 
the head. The preorbital gland was represented by a shallow 
depression, opening by a short linear orifice a little distance below 
and in front of the eye. The metatarsal gland was marked by a 
small pale oval patch on the skin of the leg below the hock. 
The pedal glands were tis in the adult, a deej> pit on the hind foot 
and a shallow pit on the fore foot. 


Genus Dama Frisch. 

Dam A DAMA Linn. (p. 950). 

The rhinarium in the Fallow-Deer is mucli reduced by tlie 
encroachment of hair from the muzzle and lips. On its nppei- 
side the liair extends nearly as far as the anterior end of the 
nostrils, leaving only a narrow strip hordering tin*, nostrils 
laterally above. The infranarial portion is very tairrow inferioi'ly, 
being at its narrowest poii t much less tlian tlje width of the 
space between the nostrils. (Text-fig. 3, Ji, C.) 


Genus Elapijurus M.-Edw. 

Elapjiurus davidianus M.-Edw. (p. 945). 

My notes upon this species in 1910 woj’e based upon tlie 
observations of otheis and upon the examination of a diied skin 
in the British Museum. Since then 1 have seen two examples in 
the flesh, both from the Duke of Bedford’s herd at Woburn. 
The first of these, a male, died in the Zoological Gardens from 
jmpaction of the psalteniim in August 1917 ; the second, a 
female, died at Woburn and was kindly sent to mo for exami- 
nation by the Duke in January 1923. 

The facial vibrissce are represented by well-developed buccal 
and orbital bristles; by a small genal tuft on each side below the 
corner of the eye and above the line of the mouth, and by an 
interramal tuft of a few short biistles arising from a small 
elevation. In the male there is an interramal dewdap which is 
absent in the female. Perhaps this is seasonally developed. 

The rhinarium is large and naked \vith the nostrils narrow and 
widely separated, but with the space between them a little 
narrower than the infranarial portion, which has a short inferior 
median sulcus. On the upperside the hair of the muzzle 
encroaches to a gimt extent between the nostrils, reachipg beyond 
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the liihldle of their length, but leaving a wide n«*iked liin above 
them laterally. Although the rhinarium differs considerably in 
its nakedness from that of Cennis ccbnadevMs or Dmna daniat 
it is not very unlike that of Oervua eldi, (Text-fig. 5, A, B.) 

The pveorhUal gland is a deep and long pit, with a naked floor, 
its orifice when closed being about as long as the eye. 

The ear is moderately large and thickly clothed with long 
hairs inside. It has three vertical ridges, the anterior and 
posterior being stronger than the median. The basal ridge is 
bilobed, the posterior lobe is much longer than the anterior, but 
not very much higher, and has a convex edge. Beneath it there 

Text-figure 5. 



A. Kliinariuin and edge of lonror lip of Jifaphurus daoidianut^ 
from till* front. 

I), lihinariiim of the flame from al>ove. 


is a curved rounded ridge leading down to the orifice. (Text- 
llg. 15, A.) 

The feet are long and broad with the digits widely separable, 
owing to the shallowness of the interdigital web arising h'om the 
depth of the depression between the heels of the hoofs. The 
upper interdigital depression is approximately as deep as in 
Cervm elaphns or maral^ and is scantily covered with hairs in its 
proximal half, naked in the distal half. The hoofs themselves 
are moderately wide and pointed, but are remarkable for the 
exceeding length of the heels, which extend backwards almost to 
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the false hoofs — the latter being exceptionally long, particularly 
on the fore feet. The area between the false hoofs is naked, 
except for a narrow strip of hair running on each side from the 
back of the leg to the heel. The deep depression between the 
heels is entirely naked. The hind feet differ from the fore feet 
in being smaller and in having relatively shorter false hoofs. 
The feet of the female in the winter w’ere more hairy below than 
those of the male in summer described i above. The wide 
separation of the digits and the length of the heels and of 
the false hoofs suggest adaptation to swamp-life. (Text-fig. 6, 
A, B.) 

The metata/rsal gland may, it appears, be present or absent. 
It is present on the skin in the British Museum ; but I could 
find no ti-ace of it in the female, and have no note on the subject 
in the male. 

The penis is truncated apically and provided with five pairs of 
lobes which normally fold over the urogenital orifice, but are 
capable of spreading out like the petals of a flower. Except, 
however, that the lobes are somewhat better defined, the penis 
does not differ essentially from that of Cervus xanthopygus 
and of other typical deer of the Old World. (Text- fig. 17, 
E, F, G.) 

It may be recalled that, according to Garrod (P. Z. B. 1877, 
p. 9), the penis of the American deer now referred to the genera 
Odocoileus, Mazama^ Pudu, and others differs from that of such 
Old World deer as Cervus, Jxis^ Dama, etc., in being attenuated 
at the apex, the urethral canal being produced into a median 
slender process, unlike the upcurled termination of the urethra, 
which does not project beyond the truncated tip of the glans in 
the Old World forms. Hence the discovery of the structure of 
the penis in Elaphurus is the final piece of evidence required to 
establish the affinity of that genus with the typical Old World 
deer and to sever it from the American genera with which 
Lyddeker affiliated it. 


Notes on the SeasoTial Colour-change and Antler-growth of 
Elaphurus. 

Even as recently as 1915, the colour of Elaphurus was described 
as “ reddish tawny with a tinge of grey by Lyddeker, who 
judged apparently from the mounted specimen in the British 
Museum, which was presented to that institution by the Duke of 
Bedford in July 1899. As a matter of fact, the reddish tint is a 
transient phase lasting some three or four months of the summer 
season, roughly from May or June to August or September. 
For the remaining eight or nine months of the year the animal 
is the colour of a grey donkey ; and this gi'ey coat is thick and 
luxuriant in the winter, whereas the reddish coat is comparatively 
short and sparse. 
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The stag presented to the Society on January 26th, 1910, by 
the Duke of Bedford was in the grey pelage. This was replaced 
by the red pelage in June, and the grey phase was tissuined in 
September and carried through the winter until May 1917, wnen 
the red summer coat was substituted. The first clear signs of 
the shedding Of this red coat were noticed on July 23rd. It 
came away with great rapidity and was all gone in about a week’s 
time, except on the ci*own of the head, where it persisteil until 
the stag’s death in August. 

The red phase was therefore about a month earlier in its 
appearance and disappearance in 1917 than in the previous 
year. 

With regard to the antlers, the stag was carrying a burnished 
pair on its arrival on January 26th, 1916. These were shed on 
February 1st. The new antlers grew rapidly and were burnished 
by the time the grey pelage was replaced by the red pelage in 
midsummer, when rutting set in. These antlers were shed on 
October 22nd, and a new pair started at once ; but instead 
of reaching their full size in the winter and being shed in 
February as in the previous year, they continued to grow through 
the winter and spi'ing, began to jieel in Msy, coincidently with 
the shedding of the gi-ey winter pelage and the appearance of the 
red summer coat, and were unshed at the time of tlie stag’s 
deiith in August. Being the result of about seven montlis’ 
growth, these antlers were much larger than the preceding pair, 
which were developed in about four and a half montlis. 

But, as recorded by Ixu d Tavistock in a letter to me, the antlor- 
shedding in Elaphuras is a much more complicated and varialde 
phenomenon than those who have seen single stags are aware. 
The following is the substance of his observations made upon the 
herd at Woburn : — 

No immature stag grows more than one pair of antlers in a 
yeai-. The antlers of a yearling are not clean till the end of 
June and are shed in midwinter or even later. Tlie antleis of a 
four-year old stag are shed early in November, and may not be 
clean for three weeks after those of the old stags have lost tlieir 
velvet. All old stags clean and shed their summer antlers with 
as little variation rts to date as reti deer. But the date of the 
cleaning and shedding of their wdnter antlers is exceedingly 
variable. In the case of late shedding of the winter antlers, 
stags will sometimes be found in May with but very few inches 
of new velvet-covered antlers; but, no matter how small the 
growth, these antlers will harden and clean in time for the 
rutting season. These stumpy-horned stags, however, have very 
poor chance against their better-armed companions, and it is 
only when the latter are exhausted at the end of the season that 
the former have any chance of collecting a harem at all. 

Very large antlers of Elaphurm are always the result of 
a winter growth by an adult animal ; but the production of a 
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single pair of antlers of large size instead of two pairs of small or 
medium size becomes increasingly rare the longer the deer remain 
in this country. The result is now that the only really liandsonio , 
heads are those carried by stags five and six years old. As a rule, 
there is no attempt to resume the rut when the winter aiitlei's 
harden, the stag remaining as lazy and peaceful as if still in 
velvet ; but one or two stags were known to Lord Tavistock w^hich 
f(H’ several seasons recommenced calling in midwinter, November 
was the latest month in wliich he heard stags, still carrying tl)eir 
summer horns, calling ; and he has seen a six-year old stag, in 
full summer coat and carrying a large pair of horns, herding his 
hinds with great energy and calling in the first week in February. 
The antlers in this case were the continuous growth of the whole 
autumn and winter. 

The majority of the calves are horn in April and May. Very 
late ones are not common^ 

Tn 1922 Ludwig Zukovvsky. Hagen beck\s assistant, published a 
papei‘* upon Elapharm dai^idiamts^ bast'd ujx)n a specimen that 
was exhibited for nearly two years at Stellingen. Unfoitunately, 
the author wtts not actjuaiiited with tlio published literature on 
this subject. He described in detail the mode of giowth of the 
antlers, and tpiite correctly spokt* of the anterior branch as the 
** brow4i!ie.” In ibis he confirmed in every particular rny account 
luiblished in 1912 (P. Z. S. pp. 777-780) from sketches kindly 
supplied by Lord Tavi.stoek, the accuracy of which 1 was subse- 
tjuently able to verify on the speiiiuien exhibittnl in the Zoological 
Hardens t. Zukowskyalso recorded the succession of the antlers 
in this aberrant species. The sj>eciinen at Stellingen cast its 
antlers on the folloNving <laies : March 8, 1913, Sept. 18, 1913, 
March 17, 1914, Oct. 5, 1914, and died on Dec. 30, 1914, with 
fully developed antlers in velvet. 

When Magenbeck’s specimen died it was sent to be mounted to 
tiie Natural History Museum, Hamburg, and Herr Hast, Super- 
intendent of that institution, subsequently wrote to Zukowsky 
to inform him that he had found just beneath the edge of the 
under lip “a <leep slieath or vagina let into the skin, which seemed 
to point to a glantiular iluct, one inch in length.’* I failed to find 
any trace of this structure in the female specimen of ElapJmrits 
which the Duke of Bedford sent to me for the special purpose of 
investigating this gland. Possibly there may be such a gland 
restricted to the male ; hut, so far as is at present knowm, the 
cutaneous glands in the Cervida? are alike in the two sexes 

• I aia iiulobtoil to the Duke of Bedford for kindly ending iwe a copy of this 
paper, which waa puhlt^lasl in Arch. Naturg. vol. Ixv'xviii., May 1032. 

T When I liret eiiggestwl in 1910 that the anterior and posterior branches of the 
antlers of Xlaphums are strictly honioh^ous ith the “ orow-tino and ** V>eani ” 
respectively of the antlers of ordinary Oorviihc, I was not aware that I had hoen 
anticipated in this view by Dr. Theodore Gill, who came to the same conolu.sion. 
Tills was published 1 believe in ‘ Forest and Stream,’ but I do not recollect tbe 
I'eferenoe. 

J Following Gaitod, I exclude H^o«ehu$ from this family. 
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Genus Hydropotes Swinh. 

Hydropotes inermis Swinh. (p. 956). 

Some of the external chaiacters and the visceial anatomy of 
this aberrant genus were described by Garrod (P. Z. S. 1877, 
pp. 789-792), Additional information was later supplied by 
Forbes (P. Z. S. 1882, p. 637). 

The head is remarkable for the complete absence of all trace of 
antlers — a feature in which this genus is unique in the Ce|wid8D,— 
tlie long, slightly curved, pointed and movable upper canines, and 
the narrow muzzle. (Text-fig. 7.) 

The lightly areolated rhiiiarium has a deep wide infranarial 
portion, which is wider than the supranarial portion and therefore 
much wider than the internarial area. The latter is of normal 


Text-figure 7. 



width. The supranarial portion is unusually high, so that the 
height of the entire rhinarium, as described by Garrod, is about 
equal to its width. (Text-fig. 8, C.) 

The mystacial vihrisscs are tolerably numerous and of average 
length. The superciliaries and infraorbitals are also normally 
developed ; but in the thick hairs of the cheek and throat I can 
find no trace of genal or interramal vibrissse, which are some- 
times present but never abundant in other Cervidee, 

The preorhitcd gland is represented by a small shallow pouch 
lodged in a naked area of skin just in front of the eye. (Text- 
figs. 7 ; 8, H.) 

The ear is short and broad, and densely clothed within with 
hairs, which meet in the middle line of the hollow of the pinna. 
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The overfolded edges of the base of the ear meet at an acute 
angle. There are two vertical cartilaginous ridges, an anterior 
and a posterior, supporting the pinna; and the prominences 
on the basal ridge are very unequal in size, the anterior being 
quite small and slender, whereas the posterior rises as a high 
triangular peak. These prominences ai*e quite unlike those of 
any other species of Cervidae that I have examined, (Text- 
fig. 8, A, B.) 

Feet . — The hoofs of the fore foot are long and pointed, and 
tolerably widely separable ; the soft inferior cushion, constituting 
the greater part of the sole, is continued backwards some distance 
behind the smooth heel-tie which joins the heels together. On 
the front of the pastern there is a tolerably deep and smooth 

Text-figure 8. 




A. Base of ear of Ji^dropotes inermis, 

B. The aamo cut open. 

C. Khinariuni of the same front the front. 

I). Section of preorbitul gland of the hume. 

glandular depression, and the skin all along tlie back of the 
pastern from the heel-tie to the area between and beyond the 
false hoofs is also glandular. This area is more scantily covered 
with hair than the area of the leg above the false hoofs, and the 
false hoofs themselves, which are short, are basally encircled by 
an area of naked skin divided inferiorly by a narrow scantily 
hairy strip of skin, (Text-figs, 9, A; 10, A.) 

The hind foot is very similar to the front foot, but the hoofs 
are rather more widely separable, and the heels are narrower and 
a little longer. As in the front foot the back of the pastern is 
hairy down to the heels, and the heel-tie is naked. The glan- 
dular depression is considerably deeper and longer, and has a 
more abruptly upturned anterior rim. The widely separable 
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hoofs with their long lieels are adapted for progression upon soft 
marshy ground. (Text-figs. 9, B; 10, B.) 

There is no trace of metfitarsal or tarsal gland. 

The anus opens in the upper half of an oval naked ai'ea of 
skin, broader above than below and extending from the root of 
the tail nearly to the scrotum. The orifice is surrounded by a 
thickened glandular rim. The edge of the smooth oval area is 
sharply defined by the thick growth of hair, which as luxuriant 
here as elsewhere on the body. The tail is short, only long 
enough to cover, when depressed, the smooth anal area, and is 
thickly covered with hair below a.s well as laterally and above, 
(Text-fig. 11, B.) 

The inguinal region has a single pair of teats — not two pairs 
as recorded by Garrod in the newly born fawn. The area be 
tween them is scantily clotliod with long hairs; but on the outer 


Text-figure 9. 



A. Lower side of fore foot of lli/flropotes inermis. 
n. The same of tho hind foot. 


side of each there is a large nearly naked area of skin extending 
a considerable distance outwards and backwards; and towards 
the outer edge of this there is a sLallow, curved, glandular depres- 
sion, recalling the inguinal glands of many of the Bovidte. This 
is the first record of the presence of inguinal glands in the 
CervidaB. (Text-fig. 11, A.) 

The prepuce is a naked button of skin surrounded by long 
hairs and occupying the normal abdominal position in front of 
the inguinal region and remote from the scrotum. The pmiis is 
perfectly simple, straight, and slightly attenuated, with the orifice 
terminal. It runs between a couple of ridges in the dorsal wall 
of its sheath. (Text-fig. 11, A.) 
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The absence of antlers and the presence of lai'ge upper canine 
teeth in Ilydropotes naturally suggested the possibility of kinship 
between it and Mosckm, Since Garrod definitely disposed of this 
view, it need not be further discussed. He closed his account 
of the anatomy of Hydropote6 as follows : — To what group of 
the Oervid© Ilydropotes is most allied there is still considerable 
uucortiiinty. That it is not allied to the New-World type is 
ewident from its vomer not extending downwards to join the 
osseous pahito posteriorly. That it is not Cervuline [related to 
the Muntjacs, wliiidi also have large canines] is equally certain on 


'JVxt-figure 10, 




A. Section of fore foot of Hydropot es inermitt, 
D. The same of the hind foot. 


account of its cuneiform bones being free from the naviculo- 
cuboida. Its large Spigelian lobe favours the view suggested by 
Sir Victor Brooke, that it is incxst closely allied to the Busine 
Deer^^(p. 792). This view’, 1 think, may be dismisseti without 
hesitation. On the other hand, Forbes’s opinion (P. Z. S. 1882, 
p. 037) that Hydropotea is I'elated to Capreolua is worth more 
consideration. The two, at all events, agree in being telemeta- 
carpalian ” and in the structure of the vomer and apparently of 
the glans penis. But the differences between them are too many 
and too deep-seated to admit of close affiliation. In the first 
place, Hydropotea is the most primitive of all existing Cervid© in 
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the complete absence of the antlers and the presence of long 
tusk-like canines in the male. Capreolu$, on the other hand, has 
well-developed branched antlers, and has normally lost all trace of 
the canine, being in the latter particular more specialised than 
Cervus, Again, Capreolus has lost the preorbital and retained the 
metatarsal gland, llydropotes has retained the preorbital and 
lost the metatarsal gland ; and has acquired inguinal glands, a 
new feature in the Oervidae. The differences between the two in 
the length and separability of the hoofs are also marked ; but, 
considering the differences of habitat, they are not obviously an 
indication of remoteness in kinship. The deep and long inter- 
digital glandular depressions in Hijdropotes^ on the contrary, are 


Text-figure 11. 



A. Injruiiial and f^enital area of Hjfdropotes inermtK (^, showing tlio nearly 

iiake<l area of Kkiii on each side, with a single pair of teats and the shallow 
pouches of the inguinal glands. The sheath of the glans penis cut open 
along the middle line, showing the glans tunied towards the right and the 
two ridges fonning the groove along which it runs. 

B. Anal area of the same with the tail raised, showing the anus insuiik in the 

surrounding glandular area. 

much more primitive than the pouch-like gland of the hind foot 
of Cervulus, 

In view of the peculiarities of Hydropotea^ I propose to separate 
the genus from the rest of the Cervidfe as the type of a special 
subfamily, Hydroj-wtinae. 


Genus Odocoileus {z=.Dorcelaphu8). 

Odocoilbus virginianus Bodd. (p. 962). 

In 1910 I had seen no fresh example of this species, quoted as 
Dorcelaphus americanua^ and was only able to describe the glands 
ifi the feet^ as shown by specimens in the Museum of the College 
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of Surgeons. Since then I have examined an adult female that 
died in the Gardens on August 28thy 1911. 

The rhinarium is large and naked, the hairs of the muzzle 
encroaching but little on its upper surface ; the infranarial portion 
is wider than the space between the nostrils. 

The preorhUal gland is represented by a very small, shallow 
pit. 

Text-figure 12. 



A. Longitadiual section of the metatarsal gland of Odocoileus viryinianm 

(typical form). 

B. Transverse section of the same. 

C. Section of fore foot of O. virgimn^t tpinosus, 

D. Section of hind foot of the same. 

E. Section of fore foot of Moechu* m&»eh{ferus. 

The tarml gland consists of a patch of thickened vascular skin 
covered by a thick pad of long hair stuck together with secre- 
tion, but without any under-fur ; the hairs are umber-brown with 
white bases. 

The metatarsal gland shows externally as an elongated patch 
of naked, homy, granular skin overlapped by the long, mostly 

Pboo. Zool. Soo.— 1923, No. XIV. 14 
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white hairs growing round it. The secreting glands lie beneath 
these long hairs, the skin being thicker and more vascular there 
than elsewhere. The naked area between the long hairs seems 
to serve as a receptacle for the secretion, since it collects and is 
encrusted there. (Text-fig. 12, A, B.) 

The feet and pedal glands are es described in 1910, except that 
the pouch on the hind foot is rather more capacious, has a wider 
orifice and naked walls. The pouch on the fore foot is similar, 
but only about half the size. 


OnocoiLEUs VIRGINIAN us spiNosus Gay Gervais (p. 962). 

In 1910 I referred to a living example, identified as Dorc- 
elaphus americanus savaunarum^ which came from Venezuela and 
was presented to the Society by Major Albert Pam. The animal 
died in 1914, and I was able to examine it in a fresh state. 

The rhinarium resembles very closely that of the typical 
North- American form, but from my sketches it seems that the 
infranarial portion is somewhat narrower inferiorly and the 
upper surface a little more overgrown with hair in the middle. 
(Text-fig. 14, A.) 

The vibrissoD on the upper and lower lips and above and below 
the eye are well developed ; but there is a single long genal 
bristle arising beneath the posterior angle of the eye and far back 
ill a line with the mouth. There is no interramal tuft. 

The preorbital gland is small as in the typical form. 

The tarsal gland is marked by a thickened bunch of hair, 
brown and white in colour, and covered at the base with 
secretion. 

The metatarsal gland is a very small patch of thickened skin 
overgrown with white hair. 

The glands are well-developed pouches, both on the front and 
the hind foot. The hind foot hardly differs at all from that of 
the typical 0, amerioamis, the walls of the pouch being naked ; 
but in the fore foot the walls of the pouch are thickly covered 
with hair and the orifice is much longer than in the typical 
0. tnrginianus, with the heel-tie shallower. There is also a small 
naked patch at the posterior inferior angle of the heel-tie. 
(Text-fig. 12, C, D.) 

In this animal, as in the above-described example of the typical 
0. virginia7iu8, the false hoofs of the fore foot are much longer 
than those of the hind foot. 


OnocoiLEUS viRGiNUNUS PBRuviANUs Gray. 

A male example from Iquique, presented by Miss Peggy Lomax 
on April 24 in 1911, died in Jan. 1923 from pneumonia, the 
worn condition of the teeth showing it to be an old animal. The 
donor informed me that it was bom in 1909, It was therefore 
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in ifcs fourteenth year. This was the unidentified specimen of 
OdocoileuSf of which I described the antler-growth in 1912 (Proc. 
Zool.Soc. pp. 781-783) to indicate the homology between the 
HO-called “ subbasal snag ” of the genus Odocoileus and the “ brow- 
tine of Cervus, 

The description given above of tlje external characters of 
0. V, spinosica applies very closely to this form. The onl}' 
variations noted were the presence in 0, v, peruvianus of a pair of 
long interrainal vibrissse, of longish hairs on the sides of the 
glandular pouch of the hind foot, and the reduction in the size of 
the metatarsal gland. This gland was merely repi’esented siiper- 
ticially by an inconspicuous patch of hairs slightly longer and 
slightly (lifierent in tint from those of the surrounding area of 
the lower half of the metatarsal area. The skin beneath this 
felt slightly thicker to the touch, but the only indication of 
secretion was a small scab on the gland of the right side. This 
gland was not visible to me in the living animal, and I thought it 
was absent. It might very easily be overlooked in prepared 
skins ; and tins would account for 0. v. peruviamis having been 
describcsl as without metatarsal glands. Not improbably they 
may be sometimes altogether aborted in this subspecies. 

The tarsal gland, on the contrary, is represented by a large 
thick mat of longish hairs, which, upon being separated, showed 
as a mixture of grey and black with yellow secretion at the 
base. 

The ear is tolerably large and nearly naked, as in the related 
lace 0. i\ (jf/nmotis. It has two vertical cartilaginous ridges, of 
which the posterior is much the stronger. Inferiorly it forms 
the posterior border of a doepish pit, the anterior bol der of which 
is a rounded ridge descending from the rounded posterior lobe of 
the basal ri<lge. The anterior lobe of this is a little smaller than 
the posterior ; there is a low short longitudinal crest on its outer 
side, and the anterior vertical ridge terminates on its inner side. 
A thickened rounded crest, defined in front and behind by a 
hollow, descends to the bottom of the cavity of the ear and the 
orifice op(3ns in the anterior hollow. (Text-fig. 15, B.) 

The penis, RhS pointed out by Caton for the North- American 
forms of Odocoileus, was pendulous from a point just in front of 
the scrotum. The tip of the prepuce vras almost naked, but just 
within its orifice were some hairs arising from definite papilla?. 
The glans, as in other American deer examined, a^ees exactly 
with Garrod*s description, ending in a narrowed point with ter- 
minal orifice. (Text-fig, 17, A, B.) 

Within the limits of the genus Odocoiletta the preorbital 
gland and the pedal glands appear to be always present, the 
latter occurring on both hind and front feet. According to 
Oaton, they are, however, relatively smaller in 0. hemionua than 
in 0. virginianua, 0* eclumhianua coining between the two in this 
particular. 


14a 
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The metatarsal and tarsal glands are variable. The former 
attains its maximum in development in 0. hemionus^ wliere, 
according to Oaton, the bare patch of sliiii overlapped by long 
hairs may be five or six inches long. In North American ex- 
amples of 0, virginianus it varies from less than one inch to an 
inch and a half in length, whereas in some of the southern forms 
(such as 0, V, toUecus, acapidcemia^ etc.) it is absent. The tarsal 
gland vaides in size and colour according to the species ; but I do 
not know whether it is absent or not. According to Caton, its 
hairs expand under excitement, like the hairs of the tail and 
rump, in the North American species. 

Genus Mazama Raf. (p. 962). 

The two species of this genus previously described were 
M* mmorivagus (p. 962) and J/. hricenii (p. 964). 

Mazama tema Rnf. 

A single male example from Guatemala, wdiich died on April 
26th, 1914. 

The rhinariwn is naked above almost ns far back as the 
Text-figure 13. 





A. Longitudinal section of the fore foot of Mazama tema, 

B. The same of the hind foot. 

C. The same of the hind foot of Pwdti ^udu, 

posterior angles of the nostrils and the infranarial portion isvei'y 
wide, showing laterally as far back as the middle of the nostidls, 
as in M. nemorivagua, (Text-fig. 14, C.) 
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The normal labial and ocular vlbrissm are present ; the genal 
tuft is represented by two bristles beneath the posterior corner of 
the eye and as low as the line of the mouth ; the interramal tuft 
is composed of three bristles a little behind a line joining the 
corners of the mouth* 

The preorhiUd glaiul is a small shallow depression, as in 
M. nemorimgua and Ji/. hriceniL 

The tar8<d glmid is represented by a small tuft of hair, as in 
M. nemorivagus. 

The mtataraal gland is absent as in M. lumorivagus and 
J/. hriceniL 

The pedal glands on the fore foot are much larger and deeper 
than in Jf. nemorivagus and bricenii^ resembling those of 
0. Virginian us spinosus in depth, but having a shorter orifice. 
The walls are thickly hairy. The heel-tie also is lower than in 
tlie other species of Mazama and is altogether naked, and the 
heels of the feet are long and the hoof moderately so. (Text- 
fig. 13, A.) 

The pouch on the hind foot is larger than on the fore foot and 
l»as thickly hairy walls as in J/. hriceniL In this foot also the 
lieel-tie is naked, the heel is long, but the hoof is short. (Text- 
fig. 13, B.) 

This Species diflers from the other two species of Mazama in 
the large size of the gland of the fore foot. The nakedness of the 
heel-ties on both fore and hind feet is a character unrecorded 
elsewhere in the Telemetacarpalian deer. 


Genus PuDU Gmy. 

PuDU PUDU Mol. (p. 967). 

The head of this .species is remarkable for the forward growth 
of the hair from between the ears to the summit of the crown, 
where it meets and forms a crest with the backwardly growing 
hair of the muzzle and forehead. 

The rhinariuin is tolerably large and lightly areolated ; the 
supranarial portion is mostly naked above, the hair only en- 
croaching upon it to a slight extent posteriorly ; the infranarial 
portion is mesially grooved ; it is narrower than the supranarial 
portion, but a little wider than the space between the tolerably 
widely separated nostrils. (Text-fig. 14, B.) 

The faded vihrissm are represented by some shorter mystacial 
and submental and longer superciliary and subocular bristles, 
there being no trace of genal or interramal tufts. 

The precrbital gland is a comparatively small and shallow 
pouch, opening on a naked area a little in front of the eye. 

The ears are rounded, the expanded portion being supported by 
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four vertical ridges ; the basal internal ridge has an angulnj* j)ro- 
minence. which is as high as its posterior rounded termination. 
(Text-fig. 16, D.) 

The feet have pointed hoofs with a toleiably short heel and 
short false hoofs. On the hind foot there is a deep and long 
interdigital glandular deprassion, the intognment of its floor 
being almost in contact with that of the hack of the pastern. 
The distal or anterior edge of this depression is not elevated, the 
heel-tie being shallow and smooth. The walls of the depression 


Text-figure 14. 



0 


A. Hliiiiarium of Odontilevs virffiniamts spinosifs, from tlj(* fnait. 
iJ. The saino of Pudu pudtt. 

C. The KiHiie of Mazama tenm. 

I). The same of JRangifer tara^idHs. 

are clothed with hair, which is rusty yellow towards the mouth 
and white near the bottom. The depression on the fore foot is 
very similar, but a little shallower. Both taisal and metatarsal 
glands are absent. (Text-fig. 13, 0.) 

In the brief description given by P'Jower fP. Z. S. 1875, p. 160) 
of the feet of this species it is said that the pedal glands are not 
represented by distinct pouches, “but the skin in the depression 
between the toes ... is bare and evidently has a free sebaceous 
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secretion, representing, in the author’s opinion, the most rudi- 
mentary or earliest st^e of an interdigital gland.” How little 
this account accords with the actual facts may be seen by com- 
paring it with the description given above. I was completely 
misled by Flower into imagining that the interdigital areas iu the 
Pudu resemble those of Cervus^ surprising as such a conclusion 
was. There is in reality no such resemblance. The depressions 
are like those of the hind foot of the Fallow-Deer {Dmia dama) 
and of the Muntjacs (Muntiacm ss Cervulua) and ElaphoduSy 
which I described and figured in 1910: that is to say, they 


Text-figure 15. 



A. base of ear of JElaphurtts dat^idianust cut open. 
H. Tht’ same of Odocoilmts virginiamts pettudanm. 
C. The saino of TragnUif. 

I). The same of Pudu pudu. 

E* The same of Muntiacut mwntjak. 


belong to what I believe to be the most piimitive type of pedal 
gland in the Cervidrc — a long deep depression the floor of which 
is in contact, or nearly so, with the integument of the back of the 
pastern. No other genus of Oervidie inhabiting America has 
feet of this type, so far as is known, Gervus cafmdensis may be 
set aside as an alien fi'om Asia ; but in Eangifevy Odocoihua^ and 
Mamma the glandular depression of the hind foot is a deep pouch 
with consti'icted orifice, whereas in the front foot it is a small 
shallow pit, the heel-tie in both cases being deep. 
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Genus Eakgifer H. Smith. 

Bangifer tarakdus Linn. (p. 960). 

In 1910 I was only able to examine the dried limbs of the 
North American race of this species^ tarandvs caribou. That 
account I can now supplement by observations upon a female 
specimen that died in the Gardens on July 27th. 

The muzzle of the Reindeer has been described as covered with 
hair, as if ^ there was no trnce of rhinarium. It is true that the 


Text-figure 16. 




A. Section of fore foot of JS.ang\fer tarandus, 

B. The same of hind foot. 


area above, between, and below the fleshy valvular nostrils is 
entirely overgrown with short soft hair ; but along the edge of 
the upper lip there is a naked areolated tract, wider than the 
space between the nostrils, with convex upper ^ge and similar 
in sculpture and width to the corresponding tiact on the edge of 
the lower lip, but about twice as deep. (Text-fig. 14, D.) 

This is the inferior portion of the rhinarium retained. In 
this particular the Reindeer is unique amongst the Cervidie. 
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The external appearance of the well-developed tarsal gland was 
fully described by Oaton, and 1 have nothing to add to his 
description or to my account of it published in 1910. The 
metatarsal gland, as Caton and others have stated, is absent. 

My first account of the feet, taken from dried specimens, requires 
some modification. On the fore foot of the fresh specimen there 
is a deeper depression on the front of the pastern ; and on the 


Text-figure 17. 



A. Penis and scrotum of Odocoileus virffinianus peruvianut, showing the 
long pendulous prepuce close to the scrotum. 

It. Gians penis of the same. 

C. Apex of gluus penis of Cerett$ (Bika) hortulorwn, from the front. 

1). Gians i)enis of the same from the side. 

E. Apex of glaus penis of JSlaphurus dacidianm^ with lobes folded, from 
the front, 

P. The same with lobes expanded. 

G. Gians penis of the same from the side. 

back of the pastern the depression is deeper still, the integument 
forming the floor of the posterior depi^ession being almost in 
ooutac^t with that of the anterior depression, so that the two 
digits are joined together by a very shallow fold or loop of 
integument. This loop expands towards the hoofs, and the 
expanded portion is filled with a mass of soft, fatty, somewhat 
gelatinous material. But there is no trace of a glandular pouch 
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on the fore foot It is to the remarkable sJiallowness of the 
integumental fold between the digits and the depth of the 
depression on the back of tlie pastern that the wi<ie separability 
of the hoofs in liangifer is due. The skin of the interdigital 
depressions is everywhere covered with long thick hair. In the 
hind foot, the posterior depression of tlu» pastern is not so deep 
as on the fore foot, but the integumental fold is very similar, 
although even shallower proximally. On the front of the 
pastern the depression is deeper and forms a deep glandular 
pocket very like that of Odocoilens. (Text-iig. 16, A, B.) 

A species wdiicli even surpasses Rangifev in the extreme 
shallowness of the heel-tie and the depth of the depressions 
between the digits is the Musk-Deer (Moschns), which has the 
hoofs similarly separable for j)rogression on soft snow and for the 
sure-footed descent of steep slopes. (Text-fig. 12. E.) 


Classification of the Cervida*. 

In 1910 I divided the Cervid/e into two subfamilies, Capi*eo- 
linaj and Cervinie, corresponding respectively to Sir Victor 
Brooke's divisions Telemetacarpalia and Flesiometacarpalin. It 
appears to me that we must adopt Brook eV primary grou})ing of 
the family ; but that the genera of both groups, more particularly 
of the Telemetacarpalia, are too diversified to be assigned to the 
two subfamilies proposed. It may be claimed at all events. 
I think, that the subfamilies tabulated btdow are as well defined 
as the subfamilies of the Bovidte : — 


a. Distal eirls of lateral metacarpuls retained, proximal end aborted 
(Teleinetacnrpal i u) . 

h. Vomer dividing: the posterior nares. 
c. Naviculo-cuboid and external euneiforin bones of tarsus 
united; pedal glands a deep hmg cleft, with shallow heel- 

tie 

c*. Xaviculo-cuboid and external cuneiform bones separated; 
feet w ith pouch'like pedal glands and deep lieel-tie. 
d. Antlers present in males only ; prejiuce long, scrotal in 
position ; feet compact, tightly tied at the heels ; rhi- 

narium lai’ge and normal . . . ... 

t(\ Antlers in both sexes ; prepuce short, abdominal ; feet 
widely separated at the heels; only the labial portion of 

the rbiiiarium retained 

?/. Vomer not dividing the ]>0'>torior nares. 
f. Antlers absent, male u ith large upper canine tur.ks ; inguinal 
glands present ; tarsal and metatursal glands absent ; pedal 
irlaiids d<H?p long clefts 

e\ Aiitleis present in males; upper canine teeth absent or 
minute; no inguinal glands; tarsal oi metatarsal glands 
pre.Hent; pedal glands a deejier shallow pouch on hind 
foot. 


Pvdnia. 


Odocoilehitr. 


Hangifenuft, 


Hifdropotint^. 


* Caton put on record the very interesting fact that in reindeer calves there are 
traces of a glandular pouch on the fore foot. This suggests that the pcKlal glands 
in Uangifer were originally present on both fore and hind feet, as they are in 
OdoeoileuB, 
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/. Muzzle short, not swollen ; rliinarium large and normal ; 

preorbiul and tarsal glands absent, etc Caprcotinre. 

Muzzle very long and much swollen j rhinariiiin reduced 
to a small triangular patch l)etween the anterior ends of 
the nostrils; i)reorhital and tarsal glaiids present, etc. . Alcintf, 
o'. Distal ends of lateral met^artmls lost, their proximal ends 
usually retained, rarely vestigial or absent (Plesionietacarpalia). 
g, Naviculo-cuboid and external and median cuneiform hones of 
the tarsus fused into h single bone. Large upper ciinine tusks 
present in males ; antlers supported on a long hairy insHcel . MuntiacitKe 
g\ Naviculo-cuboid and cuneiform bones separated. Upper 

canines small or absent ; antlers supported on a short pedicel. Cervincp. 

Many of tlie subfamilies mentioned above — namely, llangi- 
ferinse, Hydropotinae, Capreolinsp, and Alcinae — are monotypical. 

The Pudinai contains the two genera and Pvdella^ tlio 

latter differing from tlie former in the loss of tlie preorbital 
gland and the lacrymal pits, and in having the first lower incisor 
much larger than the second. 

To the Odocoileinap I refer, in addition to tlio typical genus, 
Mazama^ IJippocamdus^ and Blastocenis^ although the inguinal 
position of the prepuce and the structure of the feet are un- 
known in these three. If one or more of them prove to have 
the prepuce ahdominal, I should separate such forms as a distinct 
subfamily on that cliaracter alone. 

The Muntiac in contain three genera — Muntiacvs {^Cpt- 
vulns ), Procops t, nov., and JSlaphodm. The type of the new genus 
Procops is Cer^'idus Thomas & Doria, which is geuerically 
separated from Muntiacvs by the abseiieo of the frontal glands, 
a character in whicli it resembles Elupkodus. 

The Cervinie, containing most of the Old World deer, are a 
highly diversified group, compo.sed of tlie following vrell-defined 
genera: — Duma, Axis ( + Oert^ns, and Elaphmis. 

But Cervus itself is sulxli visible int^o several minor groups — Pusa, 
Sika, Rncertms, and (Wvns itself—* wliich in the future will 
probably take full generic rank. 

EstahlisluMl by Garrod under the nameCorvulin® (P. Z, S. 1876, p. 767), based on 
<Vre«/«#, which is antedated by Muntiavu* now in genera! use. 
f From rruA% a generic name applied by Ogilby to the Muntjacs. 
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Introduction. 

In the following brief review • of the more important attempts 
to cUissify the Sciuridae, it is unnecessary to do more than quote 
Gray's papers, publislied in 1867 (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (3) xx. 
pp. 270-286, 323-334, 415-436). The results he achieved were 
of no great moment from my present point of view, but he 
introduced a number of new sectional names which have to be 
borne in mind. In 1880, Trouessart (Le Natui-aliste, i. pp. 290- 
293, 315) made a similar but more successful and useful effort, 
proposing several new names but ignoring those of Gray as 
connoting groups composed of unrelated elements. He divided 
Solurua into seventeen subgenera, amongst which appear such 
well-defined forms as Rheithroacnmis and JTems, which he regarded 
as equivalent to JVeoscmrws, Parasdurm^ EckiiMsciurua^ and 
TmiiasduruSf dismembered from Sciurm on certain comparatively 
trivial characters presented by some of the American species. 

The most important contribution to the subject was made in 
1893 by Foi*syth Major (Pixmj. Zool. Soc. 1893, pp. 186-190) from 
a study of the teeth and skulls. He recognised the three sub- 
families SciurinsB, Pteromyhue, and Nannosciurinoe, The Sciurin® 

^ 1 have not het-e taken iutu account the numerous papers on American Soiurido) 
which belong to four well-marked and universally admitted types— namely iSciwrMe, 
romtae, CUellwt, Oynom^s, and Marmota, As cotnpared with the true arboreal 
Squiri'elH of the Old World, the American species of Soiurus are singularly uniform 
in essential characters, although a large number of snbgenera are admitted. OUellu$ 
has been similarly broken up into subgonera, and EutamMi has been dismembered 
from Tamiwi. 
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he divided into six genera; — (1) Rheith'osciurm \ (2) Xeru8\ (3) 
Sciurus; (4) Citelliis {Spermophilus)* ; (5) Marmota {Arctomys); 
(6) (^ynomys. Of tliese, Xkeithroscmrus, CitelluSf Marmota^ and 
Cytiomys were not subdivided; but both Xerits and Sciurus 
contained several subgenera. 

Xerus was divided into five:— (1) Protoxerns for slangeri^ 
aubumii and otlier African species ; (2) Xerus for rutilus, capensis, 
erythr opus ; (3) Ailantoxerus for getulus; (4) Paraxerm iov 
cepapi, cougicus, isahella, lemniscatus, and other African Squirrels ; 
(r>) Funauibidus {Eoxerus) for palmarnm^ iristriatus^ and other 
ivlated Oriental Squirrels. To systeinatists the interesting point 
to notice in connection witli Forsyth Major's conception of the 
genus Xerus is the inclusion in it of certain soft-furro<l arboreal 
species of African Squirrels ( /Vo^o.rmts and Funisclurus) of 
the Oriental Palm Squirrels (Fimambulus), which were previously 
regarded as more nearly l elated to Sciurus. 

SciimtSf according to Forsyth Major, comprised three siib- 
geiHU’a: — (^1) liatufa {Eosciurus) for the large Oriental Squirrels 
uidicUy hlcolor, etc. ; (2) Sciurus, sensu strieto ; (3) Tamias for the 
Chipmunks or Chipping Squirrels. Jiatufa and Tcmias were 
undivided ; but the species of Sciurus were cla.ssified in four 
unnamed groups : (a) comprising certain African species, aimu^ 
latas, punctatus, rufohrachiatus, and others; (/3) Oriental species, 
prevosti, caniceps, notatus, ferrugiueus, etc. ; (y) vulgaris, syriacus ; 
(^) caroliiiensis, cestaa^is, aherP, and other Aiuerican species. 

In 1897 (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1897, p. 933) Thomas revised 
Major's classification in nomenclature and other points — so far as 
the genera Pheithrosciurus, Xerus, and Sciunts were concerned. 
Granting generic value to all Major’s subgenera, with the ex- 
ception of Atlantoxerus wliich remained a subgenus of Xerus, he 
assigned the Squirrels to the following eight genera : — Itheiihro- 
sciurus, Protoxerus, Xerus, Fimisciurus, Fimambulns, Patufa, 
S:luru8, and Tamias. Under each of these generic names, apart 
from Pheiihrosciurus and Protoxerns, one or more subordinate 
names appear ; but it is not in all instances clear whether these 
were cited as connoting .subgenera or merely as synonyms. In 
the case of Xerus it seems certain that Geosciurus and Atlantoxerus 
stood for subgenera; and probably that value was assigned to 
some at all events of the nametl divisions of Sciurus, such as 
Callosciurus and Tamiasdurus. But it is not likely that Pukaria 
and Eosciurus were looked upon as subgenera of Patufa ; and it 
is certain that Palmista was quoted merely as a synonym of 
Funamhulus. Nevertheless great service was done by nailing 
each name so quoted to a type-species. 

In 1898, De Winton (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) ii. pp. 12-13) 
attempted to show that Forsyth Majors genus Protoxerns was 
heterogeneous, some of the species being Xerws-like and belonging 

^ 111 the cane of nos. 4 and 6, 1 have adopted the names now in use for the genera, 
those employed by Forsyth Mtgor being put in brackets. 
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to Funiaciurita (« Paraxerus Major) and others to Major's 
section a of the genus Sciunta^ for which Trouessart's name Helio- 
sciurm was available. The interest of this paper lies in the 
circumstance that two authors working on the same material and 
using the same characters, namely skulls and teeth, came to very 
different conclusions, lie Winton also commented on the 
curiosity and inconvenience of the fact that in the African 
Squirrels that approach Xerua in harshness of fur the skull and 
teeth are 6VmrMs-like, whereas those with softer fur approach 
Xerua in cranial charactei’S. 

In a paper upon the African Squirrels (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(8) iii. pp. 467-475, 1909) Thomas revised de Winton’s and 
Major’s conclusions with respect to the Ethiopian species. As 
the result of a more exhaustive examination, he came to the 
conclusion, mainly on the evidence of skulls and teeth, that no 
fewer than twelve genera should be .admitted : — Sciurus for 
poetma and two others; Heliosciuraa for gmnhia7iu8^ puuctatua^ 
ni/ohrachiatua, etc. ; Mprailas for aidnmiii and one other ; Fimi- 
acinriia for iaaheUa^ leucosiigma^ leitmiacatna, etc. ; Para.rerus for 
cepapi^ palliatm^ pauli, etc.; Protoxerua for ataiigeri alone; 
jfCpixeriia fov ehii and wilsonl; Atlautoxerus for getulm; Xerua 
for Jtrachyoina and rtUilua : Oeoaciurus for capenais ; Euxeras for 
erythropua and ^nicrodon ; Myoachmia for uiiuutiis. 

Witli the exception of Myoaemrm^ retained in the subbimily 
Nannosciurinie, all the rest were referred to the Sciiudna^. But 
the genera of 8ciurina3 were <livided into two sections, A and B, 
B containing the four genera Ailanioxerua^ Xerua^ Geoschirus^ 
and Euxeras^ distinguishable from the rest of the Bciuriiue by 
tlieir coarse fur and cranial characters. 

In connection with these attempts to arrive at the truth with 
regard to the affinities of the species of Squirrels, it may be noted 
that both Forsyth Major and Tliomas retained a certain number 
of typical African and Asiatic forms in the genus Sciurus^ of 
wdiich S, vulgaris in the tyjie. This affiliation resulted from the 
evidence supplied by skulls and teeth ; but the conclusion very 
forcibly suggested by the literature of the subject is the un- 
trustworthiness of such characters. 

This conclusion as applied to typical Squirrels was confirmed 
by Thomas in 1915 (Ann. Mag. Nat. HLst. (8) xv. pp. 383-387) 
from a study of the penis bone or haadum. To the details of 
this paper I shall refer in the following pages; but attention 
may here be drawn to one or two important points that were 
clearly brought to light ;—(l) None of the tropical African ♦ or 
Asiatic species, except Eheit/iroaciurua, shows any near affinity to 
Sciurm, (2) All the American Squirrels ranging from Canada 


• To the AfHoan species assiifued to Seiurm iu 1909, Thomiu subsequently gave 
the name Mtho^urua, with poanais as the type (Ann. Mofl;, Nat. Hist. (8) xvii. 
p. S71, 1916), and in 1918 (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) i. p, 38) he dismembered the 
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to South Brazil are closely related to Soiurtis. (3) The subfamily 
Nannosciurinee must be abolished as composed of heterogeneous 
elements, alike only in convergent characters 

In 1923 (Proc, Zool. Soc. 1922, pp. 1171-1212) I published a 
paper on the external characters of all the species of Bciuridie 
available to me as fresh or spirit-preserved specimens. But for 
want of adequate material J was compelled to omit consideration of 
the penis and baculum. To Mr. Thomases kindness in lending me 
the collection of bacula prepared under his orders at the Natural 
History Museum, I now owe the opportunity to figure and 
describe, not only the specimens of this bone described in general 
terms in his paper, but also those of a few Petauristidse, of 
Gitellua^ Xerua^ and some others which he intended, granted time, 
to work out himself. To the account of these bacula 1 have added 
descriptions of the penis and bacula of such speciuiens of Sciuridie 
as I had preserved for the Zoological Society’s collection. 


Desceiption of the Penis and Baculum. 

1. The VaWarctic ami American Species. 

In Sciurua viUgaria the apex of the penis is compressed and 
upturned where the terminal blade of the baculum runs into it. 
The orifice opens on the right side behind and below the tip, and 
is surmounted by a small fleshy lappet ; and the small process of 
the blade of the baculum forms a marginal projection just below 
and in front of the orifice. The soft swollen tissue enveloping the 
apex of the penis is continued backwards as a cuiwed crest fi*om 
above the orifice to terminate near the middle of the dorsal 
surface of the glans ; and laterally and inferiorly it is defined by 
a groove from the wrinkled, more slender, and rod-like proximal 
portion of the glans. My observations on this s]iecies agree with 
those of Tull berg, who figured the penis and the extracted 
baculum from two points of view. (Text-figs. 18, A ; 19, A, B.) 

I find, moreover, that the glans penis of Sciurua {Neoaciurua) 
carolinemia is of precisely similar structure. Thomas also 
described the baculum of S* vulgarian and pointed out that the 
type of baculum found in that species occurs also in a number of 
other forms from Asia and North and South America. In the 
collection of the British Museum the bacula of the following 
species demonstrate this truth : — A. vulgaris from Europe, peraicua 
from Asia Minor, lia from Japan, niger from North America, 
carolinenaia from Tennessee and England (imported), nayoritauaia 
from Jalisco in Mexico, lanyadorffi from the Sierra de Chapada, 
ingrami from Rio Janeiro, and vcmahUia from South America. 
And there is no reason to doubt that the glans penis in all these 
species conforms to the shape of the baculum* In view of these 

* True at all events of the African Mgoscinrua and the Oriental Kannoaciurtta, 
wluch reapectivcly fall into line with other specie* of the region* they inhabit. But 
the bacalum of the South American genus has yet to be examined. 
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facts, Tullberg's statement that the North American species 
Tamimciuruahudsonicus, always regarded ns closely akin to the 
other Squirrels of that country and as ranking merely as a sub- 
genus of SciuruSf has an elongated apically attenuated glans penis 

Text-figure 18. 



A. Gians penis of Seiuru» vulgaHt. 

B. Tlie same of Tamiaseiurtu hndstmictts. 

C. The same of JPunambulu* palmarum, 

D. The same of Tamiodw trUiriatuB, 

E. The same of Calloscimr^ prevotH, 

F. Penis of the same, with hacnlnm attached, showing position of blade. 

G. Gians penis of CalloBeiuru* notatuB, 

H. Apex of same from right side, showing orihoe. 

I, K, L .The same of TomeutBB vittatuB from right side, above, and left side, 

0. Orifice. 

without a baculum, appeared to me to be so remarkable and 
contrary to all expe^tions that 1 wrote to Mr. Gerrit S. Miller^ 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, to ask if he would 
be good enough to verify the statement for me. In reply, he very 
Pnoo. ZooL. Soc.— 1923, No. XV. 15 
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kindly airanged for two male examples of the species, preserved 
in alcohol, to be sent to me*. From these two specimens I find 
that Tullberg was perfectly correct, and had not, as I supposed, 
made an error of identification. The glans penis in the Alaska 
specimen is slender and tolerably evenly tapering, with the 
orifice terminal and just beneath the apex. The upper surface 
has a median groove, and a pair of crests of minute seirula- 
tions running along it, and the sides are finely striolate. The 
distal portion below the bend is somewhat flattened, and provided 
on each side with a narrow laminate expansion. In the New 
York specimen, assigned to the subspecies loqtiax, the general 
form and sculpturing of the penis are much the same, except that 
the striolae are coarser, the intervening spaces forming fine ridges, 
a difference possibly due to greater conti'action of the epithelium, 
and the distal portion beyond the bend is not so evenly tapering, 
but shows an excrescence on each side. Nevertheless the two 
are of essentially the same type, and in both the distal portion 
is soft and flexible without a vestige of baculum that I can detect. 
The structure of the penis sharply difterentiates hudsonicus from 
the Squirrels with the v'ldgaris type of penis and baculum, and 
compels the admission of Tamiasciiiriia as a well-defined genus 
without any near allies in the family. (Text-fig. 18, B.) 

On the other hand, although Thomas stated that the baculum 
of the Bornean species Rheithroscinrm macrotis is like that of 
iSdurus vulgaris^ he tells me that he is so impressed by the 
improbability, on geographical and other grounds, of the two 
species being alike in that respect t, that he considers confirmation 
of the fact necessary before definite acceptance he accorded it. 
There is always, of course, the possibility of confusion between 
the bones by taxidermists during the cleaning process. 

The bacula of the S, mdgaris group are relatively well 
developed, but vary in size with the species, from about 14 mm, 
in S. niger to 8 mm. in S, ingramL 

The foregoing account shows that the Palsearctic and Arnericiin 
Squirrels fall into two categories by the structure of the penis 
and baculum : — 

1. Sciurus, embracing the Palaearctic species, all the Nearctic 

species except the one quoted below, and the Neotropical 
species. 

2. Tamiascittrua, represented by hudaonicita and possibly related 

species. 


♦ My best thanks are due to the authorities of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
generous loan of these two fiquirrels. One, in winter pelage (January), was collected 
at Nulato in Alaska by W. H. Dali, the other, in summer pelage (September), at 
Tamarak Swamp, New York, by E. A. Mcarns. 

t Although Wieithro9ciuru8, with its grooved incisors, has always been regarded 
as an isolate genus, the discovery that it is really related to Sciurus (s. s.), on the 
evidence of the baculum, would eurprise me much less tlian did the discovery of the 
wide divergence between Tamiaaeiunu and Sciuru$ in the structure of the glana 
penis and the occurrence of the baculum. 
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2, The Omental Species, 

In Fiinamhulus palmarum the glans is long, subcylindrical 
proximally, swollen and spongy in texture distally, and terminates 
in a longish, narrow, attenuated process, slightly or considerably 
inclined upwards and rising from the dorsal extremity of the 
swollen portion. The orifice lies at the base of this process at 
the right side. The baculum is a simple curved rod, concave on its 
upper side, convex below and tolerably gradually attenuated from 
the thick base to the narrow apex, which reaches to the extremity 
of the above-described terminal process of the glans. The 

Text-figure 19, 



A. Baculum of Sciurus {Farasciuru$) iiivcr, from the left aide. 

B. Apex of the .same from the right aide. 

C. Buculuin of Prolo,verus stangeri, from the left side. 

I). Baculum of Funisciurus congicna, from below, with the soft, dried, 
bhrivelled tip of glaus adherent. 

K. The same of Paraxerus oepapi, with the tip of glans mnovecK 

P. The same from the left side. 

curvature varies apparently individually. The bone measures 
10*5 mm.— that is to say, it is actually as long in this small 
Squirrel as in the giant Ratvfa. (Text-figs. 18, C ; 20, D.) 

In Tamiodea (gen. nov.) tristriatus, regarded by Blanford as 
possibly nothing but a local race of palnhorum^ the glans is very 
different. It is relatively shorter and thicker, and ends in 
two well-marked subequal labia, one above and one below the 
terminal orifice. The upper labium is unmodified ; but tlte lower, 
which has its inferior edge inclined upwards, is subdivided into a 
number of suboi*dinate labia by deep lateral clefts, which are 

15 ^ 
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represented on the lower side of the tip by grooves running 
obliquely backwards and inwards towaixis the middle line. It 
w'as clearly, I think, to a Bquirrel of this genus, possibly indeed to 
tristriatusy that the glans penis figured and described by Tullberg 
as that of pcdmarum belonged. His figure, however, does not 
show such a definite lower lip as was present in the example from 
Malabar above described, the area beneath the upper lip being 
supplied with two rows of lobules representing the subdivisions 
of the lower lip in my specimen. (Text-tig. 18, D.) 

The difference between F. pcdmarum and T, trijstriaiua in the 
structure of the penis is reflected in the shape of the baculum, 
which in 2\ tristriaius, instead of being gradually curved upwards 
from base to apex, has the proximal three-fourths curved towards 
the right with the right side concave, the left convex, and the 
distal fourtli bent up at a right angle to form a vertical branch 
with an ex]jjuided tip, a convex crested posterior edge and a 
concave anterior edge. bVoni the inferior angle of this arises a 
much smaller l^ranch directed downw^ards. This description is 
taken from a baculum, measuring 11-5 mm., taken from a specimen 
of tristriatus from Helwak, Satara, and preserved in the Britisli 
Museum. Another baculum in that collection, taken from an 
unidentified specimen without locality, differs in having a less 
expanded apex to the upper branch, no crest on the latter and no 
inferior branch, the shaft being straiglit. It measures 1 1 mm., and 
may represent a different mce or species. (Text-fig. 20, A, B, 0.) 

In the example from Malabar of which the glans penis was 
described, the apex of the upper branch projetited a little way 
into the upper lip of the glans, and the lower branch formed the 
bulge at the inferior part of the base of the lower lip. The 
baculum, mea.suring 12 mm., is similar in curvature and other 
particulars to that of the example from Satara., except that the 
inferior branch is more quadrate and not hook-like. 

The two genera of Oriental Squirrels described above are a most 
instructive instance of close superficial rasemblance associated 
with great differences in the glans penis and baculum. They are 
so much alike that Blanford was doubtful if tristriatus was more 
than what he would have called a “variety” of palmarum. Yet 
it is impossible to believe in close kinship between them ; and the 
differences explain the occurrence of the two in the same distri(;ts 
in India without ever intergrading — that, at all events, I believe 
to be the c^se. 

The structui’al characters of the two may be recapitulated as 
follows : — 

a. Glanfl peniH ending distally in a narrow elongated point supported 
by the distal poHion of the baculum ; the orihce on the right 
side near the base of the slender portion and remote from the tip 
of the glans. Baculum a simple upcurved attenuated rod .... Ftinamhuhts, 
a\ Glans penis thick, blunfed, and bilabiate distally, the orifice 
teriiiiiial between the up^r and lower lips, the lower lip 
secondarily sulxlivided. Baculum with its terminal portion 
bent vertically upwards and curved forwards, with a pro* 
ininent inferior angle Tamiodea, 
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The baculum of an example of Ratufa gigantea from Gokteik, 
N. Slmn States, in the British Museum, is simple and shaped in a 
general way like that of JPtinawhulus pahtiarmtiy but is relatively 
much shorter and stouter. It is expanded at the base, and in 
lateral view its upper and lower edges are respectively concave 
and convex, but with a sinuous outline. The distal end of the 
lower surface is irregularly bevelled up to the apex, which is 
narrowed but not pointed, and there are four snbsymmetrically 
aiTanged rows of small irregularly spaced bony spicules on this 
distal portion, which from the doiml or ventral asf)ectis seen to be 
slightly asymmetrical. It measures 10 mm. (Text-fig. 20, E, F.) 

The baculum of a specimen, referred to the same species, from 
Darjiling is very similar, but more strongly bevelled and upcurved 
distally, the apex being a little expanded; and one of ILfellii 
from Yin, L. Chindwin, is also very like it. But a l>aculum of 
a captive specimen ^ of 7?. imlica, without locality, nlso in the 
British Museum, is very different. It is a much larger and 
longer bone, about twice the length of the others if straightened, 
and has its distal half lient strongly upwards at an obtuse angle, 
a shoulder-like excrescence on ouch aide marking tlio bend. This 
distal upturned portion is quite symmetrical, expanded basally 
and apically, concave laterally, hollowed inferiorly, and tridentate 
at the tip, the median tooth l)eiiig a little longer and set further 
hack than the laterals. This baculum, measuring in a stniigbt 
line from base to apex 14 mm., may be perfectly normal. Its 
strongly upturned distal portion evidently corresponds to the 
slightly upturned denticulated, Impelled distal portion of the 
other bacula of the genus. (Text-fig. 20 G, H.) 

Setting aside Rheithrosciurns macrotisj above i‘eferred to as 
probably having a baculum shaped like that of Sciurtis imlgaris, 
the rest of the Oriental geneiii of Sciuridse, as Thomas showed. 
liavG bacula specialised by the development, on the uppei* side, of a 
blade which is hinged to the shaft in such a way as to be slightly 
movable from riglit to left. The blade projects backwards, and a 
longer or shorter portion of its posterior end is free from the 
shaft. Bacula of tins kind belong to two main categories — one, 
characteristic of Cttllosciurns, the other of Tomeuiefi. But distinct 
as tlie l)acula of these two kinds are in their extreme forms, 
there are indications of intergmdation between them t. 

In Calloacitmis prerosti^ the type of Callosciurtts, the glans is 

* Bacula of nuimtnali; kept in continement are sometimes abnormal. 

t In his preliminary description of these bacula Thomas wrote: In position in 

the penis the blade points to the rifrht, its cilge cutting outwards,” Again, the haenmm 
of Catlonciunis is said to have ** a narrow blade set on the side of it, in the coii- 
esavity of its general curvature .... the greatest breadth [of the blade] is only about 
one-fourth to one-sixth of its length.” This, however, docs not agree with my 
observations, for I find in all the fresh or spirit-preserved material examined that the 
concavity of the shaft of the bacalum and the blade are on the dorsal or upper side of 
the bone. If the blade were on the right side, the asymmetry of the baculum would 
be extreme and the edge of the blade would cot the right side of the vulva. I have 
no doubt that the function of the blade is to make a vertical cut of the integument 
(hymen) covering the orifice of the vagina. 
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long, slender, nearly straight and compressed, narrowed and 
pointed at the end, with the orifice just near the tip on the right 
side. There is comparatively little fleshy tissue enveloping the 
brtculimi, and the upper edge of ihe blade of the latter forms a 

Text-figure 20. 



A. bflculum of Tamiodes tristriatuB, from Satara, froiu the left sidts 

B. The same from above. 

0. The same of another specimen, without locality. 

1). Baculum of Tiinambnlus palmarum^ from the loft side. 

E. Th6 same of JUxtvfa ffi^antea, from the left side. 

F. The same from below. 

G. Baculum of captivo specimen of JB. indiea, from the left side. 

H. Distal end of the same, from the front. 


hard, sharp ridge, covered merely by a coating of fine membrane, 
at the distal end of the dorsal side of the glans. The baculum 
itself is long and slender, gradually attenuated from base to 
point and with a sinuous curvature, being slightly concave in the 
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middle below and above in its distal third. The blade, about one- 
third of the length of the entire bone, is lodged in the distal con- 
cavity. It has a straight upper edge, not rising above the median 
dorsal convexity of the shaft. Its posterior third is pointed and 
free from the shaft. Its anterior end is attached immediately 
behind the slightly expanded tip of the shaft. Hence the blade 
is at the distal end of the shaft. The baculum above described 
measures 26 mm., the longest in the Bciuridie. (Text-figs. 18, 
E, F; 21, B.) 

Callo8ciuru8 notatua, from Java, has the glans shorter than in 
C. prevoati and with a pronounced dorsal curvature in its distal 
half, so that its upper surface is concave, its lower surface convex. 
The sharp distal edge formed by the blade is more pronounced, 
and the orifice is situated as in C. prevoati. The baculum differs 
from that of C, prwoati in being relatively stouter, in having 
a larger thickening at the proximal end, a strongly upcurled 
distal half with a concave upper and a convex lower edge ; but 
the blade, although similarly placed distally, is not so pointed 
and its upper edge is above the line of the edge of the shaft 
preceding it. (Text-figs. 18, G, H ; 21, C.) 

In specimens of C. from Ningpo and of (7, a<ro- 

doraes^ta from Siam the shaft of the baculum resembles that of 
V. although it is less strongly curved upwards ; but the 

blade, which is considerably longer, l^ing nearly half the length 
of the shaft, is not attached to its distal end, which projects freely 
beyond the anterior end of the blade, the blade itself lying nearly 
in the middle of the dorsal concavity of the shaft. In C. caataneo^ 
reniria the baculum measures 19 mm. (Text-fig. 21, A.) 

In Thomas’s preliminary account of the bacula of the Oriental 
Squirrels, (7. prevoati was one of the species in the list of un- 
examined forms, whereas C. ^wtatua, caataneoventria, and atro^ 
doraalia appear in the list of species of which the baculum was 
examined. The remaining species of this list were eanieepa^ 
erythrmia, phUo, and aladmi. 

The difierences between the bacula of (7. pravoaii and (7. noktiua 
on the one hand and of C. caaianaoventria and C,atrodoraalis on the 
other suggest the possibility of usefully splitting Callioaciurua 
into two genera. The characters appear to me to be at least as 
valuable as the presence or absence of a degenerate premolar. 
But it would perhaps be premature to take that course, at all 
events until it has been shown that the bacula of other species do 
not show intermediate stages in the position of the blade. 

The baculum of a specimen of Menetea be)'dmorei from Kokareet 
(Tenasserim) in the British Museum very closel}' resembles that 
of (7. prevoati described above, except that the shaft is straight 
up to the concavity containing the blade. It is convex below 
only at its distal end and cori*espondingly concave above, the 
blade lying in the distal concavity as in 0, prevoati and (7. notatua. 
The baculum of this species, measuring 11 mm,, was held by 
Thomas to have a blade -somewhat connecting the types of bacula 
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characteristic of CaUoaciurm and Tonieutaa, It does not seem 
to me that its baculum is more TormutesAike than that of 
notatua. The partial intergradation between the bacula of 
G, prevoatit the type of CaUoaciurua, and of T, lokraidea, the type 
of Tonieuteay is effected, as explained below, by G. notatua and 
2\ vittatua, (Text-fig. 21, D.) 

The bacula of what may be called the TommUa type differ from 
those of the Cdlloaciurua type above described in having the shaft 
of the bone shorter and thicker, and the blade deeper and longer, 
with a shorter hinged area and a longer portion free from the 
shaft. The shaft is variable in length, being sometimes twice the 
length of the blade, the point of which falls considerably short of 
its proximal end or base, or sometimes a little shorter than the 
blade, the point of which then overlaps the base of the shaft. In 
all cases probably the glans |)eni5 is shorter and thicker than 
in Calloaciurus, 

In Tomeutea mttaiua the glans penis is very like that of CaZZo- 
aciwirua notatua, but is relatively shorter and thicker. Its upper 
and lower edges are parallel ; along its upper runs a sharp carina 
formed by the edge of the blade of the baculum and ending 
distally in a short point. On the right side about half-way 
between this point and the inferior rounded angle of the distal 
end opens the orifice, which has a little fleshy lobe on its outer 
side ; and from this a groove runs backwards along the right side 
of the glans nearly to its proximal end. (Text-fig. 18, 1, K, L.) 

The baculum, measuring 14 mm., although conforming in a 
general way to the typical Tomeutea type of baculum, is more like 
that of CaUoaciurm notatua than any I have seen. The shaft is 
about twice the length of the blade, veiy thick at the base, slender 
beneath the blade, with lightly convex but sinuous inferior 
border, and upturned at the apex, which is furnished with a 
small button-shaped thickening projecting an appreciable distance 
beyond the distal end of the blade. The latter, lying in the con- 
cavity of the upper side of the shaft, has a nearly straight, smooth 
upper edge, the lower edge, also nearly straight, running obliquely 
upwards and backwards to meet it in a point. The hinged 
portion ends inferiorly in an expansion on each side which, as it 
were, clamps the blade to the shaft, and corresponds to the 
lateral expansion of the blade seen in Calloaciurua notatua and 
caataneoventria. This species, Tomeutea mttatua, appears in 
Thomas’s list of unexamined species of Calloaciurua, From the 
superficial resemblance between vittatua and notatua, he probably 
inferred that their bacula would be alike. That, however^ is not 
the case. (Text-fig. 21, E, F.) 

The baculum of a specimen of the type of the genus Tommtea, 
namely T. lokroidea, from Kuraiong in Sikkim, preserved in the 
British Museum, has a much shorter shaft and bigger blade than 
that of T. vittatm, and is altogether more specialised. The shaft 
has a thickened proximal end with the distal third sharply 
upturned, making a deep, short concavity. The blade, measuring 
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8 mm., is longer than the shaft, its blunted point overlapping 
the thickened proximal end of the shaft, and the upper edge of 
the blade rises high above the concavity of the bone. In this 
respect it differs from the baculum of T. vittatiLS^ where the 
upper edge of the blade does not project above the concavity 
lying between the apex and base of the shaft. (Text-fig. 21, G.) 


Text-figui‘e 21. 



L K 


A. Baculum of Callotcutms eastancoventriSf from the left side, 

B. The same of C, prevosti. 

C. The same of C, notatus. 

1). The same of Menetes herdmorci, 

E. The same of TomeHtat vittatus, from the left «iide. 

F. The same from above. 

U. The same of T, lokroidest from the left side. 

H. The same of T, hippurus, 

I. The aame of T, rohituouu 

K. The same of T. miniafus^ 

L. The same of T, ta/ian. 

The baculum of a specimen of T, hippurus from Bukit Tangga, 
Negri Sembilan, also has the blade overlapping the proximal end 
of the shaft, but not to the same extent ns in T, lokroidt». The 
shaft, moreover, is relatively longer, with a longer concavity ; the 
blade is not so deep and does not project so high above the con- 
cavity of the baculum os in lokraides. In a measure this 
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baculum serves to connect those of 1\ vittaius and T, lolcroides. 
(Text-fig. 21, II.) 

^ The bacuhiiu of a specimen of 2'omeutes minuitus from Bukit 
Kutu, Seliingore* has the shaft tolerably similar to that of 
2\ lokroi<k8^ but the blade is slightly shorter than the shaft and 
much thinner, being concavely emarginate inferiorly so that 
there is a larger space between its lower border and the subjacent 
upper edge of the shaft. Tiieve are also a few bony spikes on 
the inferior edge of the shaft at the base of the upturned distal 
portion. The bone measures 7*5 mm. This species, Mr. Thomas 
tells me, comes near T, vittatus in general characters; but the 
great differences in their bacula preclude the view of close kinship 
between the two species. (Text-fig. 21, K.) 

In a specimen of Toineutes rohinsoni — a species akin, 
Mr. Thomas tells me, to T. lowii — fl*om Bukit Tangga, Negri 
Sembilan, the baculum has the shaft short, stout, and strongly 
curved, being very like that of T, miniatus but somewhat thicker 
proximally, shorter, and without trace of the bony spicules. The 
blade, too, is tolerably similar but shorter, with a lightly convex 
upper edge, with a notch and tooth. The bone measures 6 mm. 
(Text-fig. 21, 1.) 

In a specimen of T, tahan (allied to T, tenuis)^ from Bukit Kutu, 
Selangore, the shaft is relatively longer and thinner than in the 
previously described species, except T, vittatus, and its inferior 
angle, very obtuse, is near the middle of the lower surface 
approximately beneath the point of the blade. The blade itself 
is short and deep, with a long hinge, a lightly convex upper edge, 
a strongly concave lower edge, and a narrow apex. The bone 
measures 5 mm. Judging from the baculum alone this species 
would be referred to Dr&momys* (Text-fig. 21, L.) 

The main distinctive features of the bacula of the species of 
Tomeutes above described may be summarised as follows : — 

a. Shaft comparatively long, about twice as long as blade, its lower edge 
lightly convex, its apex projecting well beyond blade ; upper edge of 
blade not higher than line tangential to ujiper proximal and distal 

ends of shaft vittaUa, 

Shaft comparatively short, much less than twice as long as blade, 
its lower edge strongly curved or geniculate, its apex only surpassing 
blade slightly ; upper edge of blade higher than line tangential to 
upper proximal and distal ends of shaft, 
d. Angle of lower edge of slender shaft set far back almost beneath 
point of blade, distal portion beyond bend inclined gradually 

upwards ; hinge nearly as long as blade tahan, 

h\ Lower edge of stout shaft with pronounced angle in front of lower 
end of hinge, distal portion beyond angle tipped steeply upwards ; 
hinge much shorter than blade. 

c. Blade with apex not overlapping proximal end of shaft, its lower 

edge deeply end widely emaixinate towards hinge ... miniatuSt rohinsoni, 
c'. Blade with apex overlapping proximal end of shaft, its lower 
edge nearly straight up to small concave notch by hinge. 

lokroideSf hippttrus. 

According to Thomas the following species belong to 
Tomeutes : — pliayrei, blavfordi, pygerythirus, janetta, pryeri, 
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philippinenBia^ melanogastevy tenuis^ hrooJcei, lowiiy murinua. I 
have not seen their bacula ; but those described above are 
sufficient to show how variable this bone is within the limits of 
the genus as admitted by Thomas. The vaidaiion, indeed, is so 
great that it is impossible to affirm any character by which the 
baculum of Tomeutes can be distinguished from the bacula of 
Dremomya, JRkinosd'KruSy TwniiopSy and Lariscua, It is not 
improlwible that a careful comparison between the bacula of all 
the species assigned at present to Tomeuiea will give useful indi- 
cation of interspecific relationship. 


Text-figure 22. 



A. Baculum of lohrtaft, from the left side. 

B. Tbe iamo of J), 

C. Tlie same of J). n^/lgenitfuscus. 

I), The same of I). dawionL 

K. The same of ImtUchs Jalorentis. 

F. The haiue of Uhinoieivrus robimoni, 

(S. Tho same of Tamiopi maclellandi barbei, 

TI. The same of Xannoaeinrvs microtis, 

I. The same of y, whiUheadi, 

K. Tho same of N, eHUs, 

The baculum of a specimen of larisctis jalorenais from Bukit 
Tangga, Negri Hembilan, is represented by the blade and the 
piece of the shaft to which it is attached. This portion of the 
blade is compressed and shows no angulation of its inferioi* 
border, which suggests that the upeurvature was gradual as in 
Tonieutaa vittatus or Dramomys dawsoni. Its apex is produced 
as an acute angle beyond and in the same line as the upper edge 
of the blade, which is nearly straight, with a slightly depressed 
apex, and forms an acute angle with the line of the hinge very 
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much as in Tomeutes vittatm* In the latter, however, the apex 
of the shaft is expanded and button-shaped, not compressed as in 
Larisciisjalore'nsis, (Text-fig. 22, E.) 

The baculum of a specimen of Rhinosciurua robinsoni from 
Tiernan Island, in the British Museum, is very like that of 
Tojtveutea lokroides. The shaft is short, proximally thick, distally 
upturned, with a short concavity, with its large blade pro- 
jecting high above it and overlapping the proximal end. 
The upper edge of the Vdade is nearly straight, but is 
irregularly notched in its posterior lialf. The bone measures 
10 mm. (Text-fig. 22, F.) 

In a specimen of Tamiopa maMlandi harhei from Kokareet, 
in the British Museum, the shaft of the baculum gradually nar- 
rows from base to apex, its distal half being upturned at an obtuse 
angle. Tiie blade has a long hinge hut is short, the point being 
very narrow, with a notcli and tooth near its apex. Its upper 
edge is only slightly higher ih.nn a line touching the upper edge 
of the proximal and distal ends. The bone measures 5 mm. 
(Text-fig. 22, G.) 

In four species of Dreinomj/a, namely, 7>. lokriah from Sikkim, 
D. ruHgenis from H’Kauti, Uhindwin, /). riifujenis fascua from 
Annam, and IJ, dawaoni from Tatken, Chindwin, the shafts of 
the bacula are longish and longer than the blades. In that of 
7>. rufigenia the proximnl end of the shaft is very thick and 
raised, the median part is straight, and the upcurved distal end 
has an evenly convex edge. The upper edge of the blade is 
markedly convex to the apex, which falls far short of the proximal 
end of the shaft ; its lower edge is straight with a pronounced 
concavity near the hinge. The baculum of I), rnfigenia fuaoua is 
siifilciently different to suggest specific distinction between the 
two forms. The shorter shaft is comparatively narrow proxi- 
mally, its inferior edge is evenly -con vex, the upcurvature beginning 
beneath the inferior end of the hinge ; the bhule is larger as 
compared with tlie shaft, has a longer hinge, an evenly concave 
lower border, and a less convex upper border. In D. dawaoni 
the shaft overlaps the blade proximally to an even greater extent 
than in 2). rufigenia, but it is not so stout, and its lower edge is 
inclined upwards from a point below the inferior end of the 
hinge as in i>. rnfigenia fuacns^ but more abruptly, and the con- 
cavity of the lower edge does not extend up to the bottom of the 
hinge, the edge at this point being slightly convex. In />. lok- 
rkth the shaft is very like that of />. rnfigenia fuacua. but is a 
little stouter distally, and the lower edge of the blade is straight 
up to the point where it runs into the thickening forming the 
lower end of the hinge, (Text-fig, 22, A-D.) 

The bacula of the species of Dremoniya above described may 
be contrasted as follows : — 

a, Low€r edge of nliaft tolerably straight for the greater part of its 
length, distal end of shaft expanded with strongly rounded edge; 
blade thinner, with wide emargiuation close to short hinge rvfigtnU, 
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a'. Lower edse of ehaft tolerably evenly convex tlirougliout or convex 
l)oneath lower end of long hinge^ distal end not expanded, witliout 
strongly convex edge. 

h. Apex of blade some distance from proximal end of Mliaft, lower 

edge of blade with sigmoid curvature dawsoni. 

5'. Apex of blade a little behind proximal end of shaft, low er edge of 
blade without sigmoid curvature. 

c. Lower edge of blade evenly emarginate, distal end of shaft not 

thickened rujigenisfusens, 

c\ Lower edge of blade straight up to angular notch by hinge; 
distal end of shaft to which blade is hinged somewhat ex- 
panded . lolcriah. 

In three species of Nannosciimia — N* whiteheaxli from Kina 
Balu, N. exilis fi-oin Borneo, and N, microtia from Sarawak — the 
proximal end of the shaft of the baculum is not thickened and 
elevated, and its upper edge, as far as the hinge of the blade, is 
almost straight, and is parallel in a general way to the lower edge 
of the blade ; the tip of the blade just reaches the base of the 
shaft. In N, ichiteheadi and N, exilia the lower side of the shaft 
has a rounded swelling near the middle, and the distal end is only 
a little raised ; the blade is arcuate with serrated upper edge and 
a narrowed point. In N, whitekeadi the apex of the shaft, to 
which the blade is hinged, is thicker, and the blade itself is more 
arcuate and more strongly sermted than in N, exilia. In 
X, microtia the shaft has no definite inferior thickening, its 
distal half is bent up at an obtuse angle, the blade is not arcuate 
nor serrate, and the tip is bluntly rounded and scarcely narrowed 
in profile view. (Text-fig. 22, H-K.) 

The measurements of these bacula are as follows : — X. xchiie- 
Jieadi 5 mm., X, exilia 4 mm., X, mia^otia 3 mm. 

In the following table the characters of the hacula of the three 
species of Xcmnoaciurus, here described, aie briefly summarised : — 

a. Shaft with its distal half heiit up at an obtuse angle without a 
rounded thickening near the middle of its lower surface ; blade 
with tolerably straight, smooth upper edge and widely rounded 

tip microtis, 

a\ Shaft tolerably straight axially from end to end, the extreme apex 
a little elevated, a conspicuous thickening near the middle of the 
lower surface ; the blade long, apically attenuated, with upper edge 
convex and semilate. 

b. Blade high and arched, with wide space between its lower edge 

and the shaft * whitekeadi, 

b'. Blade lower, less arched, a much narrower space between its 

edge and the shaft ejpilis, 

Tlie Oriental Squirrels thus fall into three main groups, judged 
by their bacula : — 

1. Rkaithfoaciwrua, belonging to the same group as Semrua of 

the preceding section* 

2. Raivfa^ Funrnnbukta^ and Tamiodea^ with simple bacula. 

3. CcMoaeiurita^ Tomeutes^ Tamiopa^ Lariama^ Xannoaciurita^ 

etc., which have compound bacula provided with a blade* 
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3. Tits Ethiopian Species, 

In Protoxeriis stangerij as identified by Tullberg, tlie glans 
penis is elongated and nearly straight, but exhibits at the distal 
end of its proximal half a large swelling, showing a pair of low 
crests above and a pair of distally directed pointed processes 
below. Beyond the swelling the glans is gradually narrowed 
towards the apex, but the apex itself is shaped like an arrow- 
head, with the point slightly u})turnod and a pair of small 
swellings just before it. (Text-fig. 23, M.) 

The baculum of a specimen of tliis species from the Como 
River, in the British Museum, is a symmetrical hone, slightly 
concave above, convex towards the mhidle below, a little upturned 
at the apex, wliich ends in a blunt condyle-like button. On each 
side of the shaft in its distfil third towards the apex there is a 
faintly defined longitudinal crest. The proximal end, or base, is 
much thickened, and carries a coronet consisting of five sym- 
metrically arranged bony lobes, one being in the middle line 
above and two on each side, the two lower lobes being separated 
by a notch in the middle line below. There is no doubt, 1 think, 
that the thickened proximal end of tins bone is imbedded in the 
tissue forming the submedian thickening of the penis described 
and figured by Tullberg, and, from analogy, I suspect the button- 
like tip of the baculum is lodged in tlie tliickened portion of 
the arrow-headed apex. (Text-fig. 19, C.) 

The actual length of the bone, despite the large size of the 
♦Scjuirrel, is 7*5 mm. 

lu jEthosciuras poensis^ as identified by Tullberg, the glans 
penis is quite short, and consists of a thickened proximal poi'tion, 
composed of two transverse folds of soft tissue of which tlie 
posterior has a finely serrated posterior bordei* on the upper skle, 
and of a slender distal portion wliich gradually narrows fiom the 
base to the simple apex. According to Tullberg, the glans penis 
of this species has no baculum, but from analogy 1 suspect a 
small baculum, imbedded in the tissues, was overlooked. 

In an example of Funiscmras leucostigma from Bibianaha the 
glans penis is not at all unlike that of ^E,poemis, Its proximal 
portion is quite short and thick, consisting of soft grooved tissue, 
init the distal portion, abruptly differentiated from the proximal, 
is a comparatively slender somewhat flexible rod, tapering apical ly 
but furnished on each side with a serrulated crest starting distally 
behind the tip and ending proximally on the upper side of the 
thickened base. Tljese two crests define the upper from the 
lateral surfaces of the process. (Text-fig. 23, E~G.) 

In Funiscmrus leucostigma nioeatus the glans penis differs 
somewliat from that of F, Uttcostigma above described, although 
consisting of a short undifferentiated pi'oxiinal portion, a sw^ollen 
laminate and grooved median portion, and a thinner longer distal 
serrulated flexible portion. The median portion, however, is not 
so thick as in typical F, leucostigma^ and the distal poHion is 
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thicker and more irregular in shape, being marltedly asymmetrical 
and not so sharply marked off from the swollen median portion. 
The orifice appears to lie in the swollen median portion beneath 
the proximal end of the distal jiortion. When at rest within 
tlie abdomen the terminal half of the distal portion lies in the 
prepuce and is bent like a hook, and the penis does not extend 
beyond the prepuce as in Helioaciurua rufobracklum described 
below. (Text-fig. 23, C, D.) 

The dried distal portion of the glans of a specimen of 
Funisciurus •pyrrhopua from Ashanti, in the British Museum, 
agrees in all essentials with that of F. leiicostigma, except that 
the apex is better defined and more like an arrow-head. The 
baculum, a simple l od measuring about 1-5 inm., is imbedded in 
the serrulated area, its distal end not reaching the tip of the 
glans. 

In a similarly preserved part of the glans of F, congicus, with 
the tissue of the serrulated area cut away leaving the baculum 
exposed, the baculum is a slightly curved rod about 2 mm. in 
length, and the dried tissue of the apex of the glans, still attached 
to the distal end of the baculum, is lanceolate. (Text-fig. 19, D.) 

In Paraxerva cepapi the glans is very similar to that of Fimi- 
aemruft leucosiigma. The proximal portion is very thick and 
short, and bent on itself, its convex surface having a median line 
of serrulations. Distally this thickened portion shows grooved 
Haps of soft tissue. The terminal process is very like that of 
Fumsciurus hwostigina, being broad at the base, ])ointed at the 
apex, and provided dorso-laterally on each side wdth a serrulated 
crest. The sides of this process are, however, concave, so that 
the dorsal area bordered by the crests is much narrower in the 
middle than behind and in front. (Text-figs. 23, II, I ; 19, E, F.) 

The dned pnxiess of the glans of a specimen of Paraxerus 
palliatm from Zululand, in the British Museum, is tolerably 
similar, hut the serrulated area is somewhat sharply constricted 
in front, so that the tip of the process is better defined and more 
arrow-headed in shape and the middle of the serrulated area is 
broad, broader indeed than its proximal end, where it rises into 
a crest. The baculum, measuring less than 2 mm., is imbedded 
in the process of the glans behind the apex and between the con- 
strictions. (Text-fig. 23, K, L.) 

The dned condition of the distal portion of the glans penis of 
Fnniaciurus pyrrhopm and of Paraxerus pcdliatas makes their 
comparison with that of the spirit-preserved material of F, leuco- 
stigma and Parcuverm cepapi a little unsatisfactory. But the 
general similarity between the penes of these two so-called genera 
admits of no doubt. I siispect Tullherg overlooked both the 
baculum and the serrulated crests in the specimen he refeired to 
Sciurus pcensis. 

In an adult male of ffelicaciiirua rufobrachium hardyi the 
penis is of exceptional length. When extended it reaches as far 
as the posterior end of the sternum, and measured from its 
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origin just in front of the anus, it is more than half the length 
of the head and body. Within the abdomen its proximal portion 
up to the origin of the glans projects some distance beyond the 
prepuce. The glans is very sharply divided into two parts, a 


Text-figure 23. 



A. Penis of Kelioteiurus rtifobrachium hardyi, retracted. 

B. Glans of the same extended, from tlie right side. 

C. Glans penis of FunUciurus ItucoHigma niveatus^ from above. 

D. The same from the right side. 

£. Glaus of JP. leueoMtigma, from the left side. 

F. The same from the right side. 

G. Narrowed distal portion of the same, from above. 

H. Glaus of Faraxeru§ cepapi, from above. 

I. The same from the right side. 

K. Narrowed distal portion of glans of Faraxeru$ palliatuit from above. 

L. The same from the right side. 

M. Glans of Frotoxsrut stangtri, from right side (after Tullberg). 

proximal and a distal, nearly equal in length. The proximal 
portion, when at rest, is folded back beneath the distal end of the 
preglandular part of the penis, is dorso-ventrally expanded, and 
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slightly compressed and striolate laterally. Its upper portion is 
lightly convex, smooth, and cartilaginous, but not ossified. Its 
lower portion consists of softer tissue, and ciirries the urethral 
orifice on a small fleshy process at the distal extremity of its right 
side. The distal extremity of the glans is long, slender, flexible, 
and filiform, like a rat’s tail. I can find no trace of baculum in 
it, unless the remnant of this bone is represented by a slight 
opacity at the distal end of the thread. (Text-fig. 23, A, B.) 

In an immature male of Helioaciurm punctatua the penis 
resembles in a general way that of H. rufohrcichium^ being 
exceedingly long and distally slender and filiform without trace 
of baculum. The specimen is not well preserved, but the filiform 
portion appears to terminate in a small arrow-headed tip and to 
pass into the main body of the penis without the intervention of 
the swollen glandular portion carrying the orifice such as is seen 
in H. riifohrcLchium, The position of the orifice I could not 
determine. 

The difterences al)Ove described are very considerable, and if 
they are found to obtain in adult examples of H. punctatuSy they 
would, I suppose, indicate a generic difference between that 
species and //. rufdbrachium. But since the example in question 
is immature and poorly preserved, the examination of fresh 
material must be awaited ere a decision on the point is reached. 

Temporarily setting aside the penis of the example of Helio- 
sciurua ptmctatua above described, the characters of this organ as 
shown in the other genera may be tabulated as follows : — 

a. Penis exceedingly long, the distal portion of the glans forming 

a long, flexible thread-like tennination without baculum Heliosciurus. 

a' Penis quite short ; the distal portion of the glans shorter, stouter, 
rod-like, not fllifonn, and provided with a baculum. 

b. The narrow rod-like distal portion flexible, with a finely serru- 
lated crest on each side, and carrying a minute baculum near 
its distal end JEtho$ciuru9, Funisciurus, Pararertts* 

h' The narrowed distal portion not flexible, without serrulated 

ciosts, but supported throughout by a relatively large baculum. Pro^oarerue. 

It must be remembered, however, that the characters assigned 
to the penis of Protoacerua and jEihoaciurm are taken from 
Tullberg’s descriptions and not from my own observations. 

Despite the differences between the penes of these genera,, 
there are certain significant features they have in common. The 
glans is divisible into two parts, a swollen proximal portion 
carrying the urethral orifice and a more slender terminal portion. 

The most primitive type appears to be that of ProtoxemSf 
where the terminal portion is relatively stout, moderately long, 
less sharply distinguished from the swollen proximal portion, 
without serrulated crests, and supported by a well-developed 
baculum, the proximal thickened end of which is probably lodged 
in the thickening of the glans, while the apex extends to the 
arrow-headed tip of the thinner distal portion. 

In the next stage, exemplified by Mihoaciv/rua^ Paraxerm, and 
pROC. ZooL. Soc, — 1923, No. XVI. 16 
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Funi$ciuru8^ the baculum is reduced to a small rod imbedded 
near the apex of the distal portion, which is conse<juently 
flexible. This portion, however, is specialised by the development 
of a finely serrulated crest on each side, and is more sharply 
marked off from the swollen portion of the glans, upon which it 
is capable of being moved up and down. 

Finally in Heliosciurus^ the highest type, the distal portion is 
developed into a flexible filiform process without baculum, the 
thickened portion of the glans is longer and simpler, and the 
preglandular portion of the penis is greatly lengthened. 

Returning to Protoxems^ it may be recalled that Thomas drew 
attention to the likeness between its baculum and the baculum 
of Raiufa, Unfortunately the penis of Ratufa is unknown; 
but a similarity may be traced between the glans of Proioxerus 
and of FmiavibultLS if, as I suppose, the orifice opens in 
ProtoxeruB on the swollen part of the glans at the base of the 
terminal slender portion. The chief differences in that case 
between them will be reduction in the size of the baculum in 
Proioxerm and specialisation of the glandular thickening from 
which the slender terminal portion arises. In any case the like- 
ness between the bacula and penes of Protoxerus and Funamhulm 
is gre^ater than the likeness between those same organs in 
Funamhidus and Tamiodes* 

4, The African Ground-Squirrels, 

In the African Bristly Ground-Squirrels the glans penis is 
relatively large, turns downwards at the apex, and has a well- 
developed terminal baculum. 

In Faxerm erythropus the glans is long, and consists of two 
parts, a subcylindrical proximal piece composed of soft, stiiate or 
otherwise sculptured tissue, and a terminal smooth, compressed 
piece with an elevated, convex upper edge which curves down- 
wards distally to end in a rounded apex, behind which the 
inferior border is concave. The upper edge ends posteriorly in a 
twist near the middle of the upper side of the glans. At the 
distal end of the spongy portion beneath and a little to the right 
of the middle line just behind the base of the compressed portion, 
the orifice opens. (Text-fig. 25, E-H.) 

The baculum, measuring 8-9 mm., conforms to the shape of 
the distal portion of the glans, and consists of a stout, short 
cylindrical proximal piece and a compressed blade, sometimes 
rounded, sometimes hooked backwards at its infeiior apex. Tlie 
upper side of the bone is slightly concave ; but carries a carti- 
laginous crest, sometimes partially ossified, which runs backwards 
some distance behind the proximal end of the bone and repre- 
sents the distal dorsal crest of the glans. (Text-fig. 24, A~0.) 

The glans of GeoaduruB capenaiB is tolerably similar, with a 
similar dorsal crest ending in a twist proximally, but the distal 
portion is not compressed, but gradually narrows to end in a 
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slightly expanded truncated npex. The orifice is in the median 
ventral line, nearer the tip of the glans than in Euxerns 
erythropm, (Toxt-fig. 25, A-D.) 

The bacuhira, measuring 8 mm., has a much longer proximal 
subcylindical portion than that of Euxerua, end the upper 


Text- figure 24, 



A. liacuiiim of JEu.re)*ua evftthropus^ from the left side. 

B. The same from above, without the cartilagiuoua crest. 

V,. Baculum of another speciineii, ticketed E. erptkroput, 

D. Haculum of Geosciurtm cap»n»i$t from the left side. 

K. Apex of the same from above. 

F. Apex of the same from the front. 

0. Baculum of AtianCojc§ru$ from the left side. 

H. The same from above. 

1. Tip of the same from the front. 

K, Baculum of Xerus rwtilnsy fi*oin the left side, 
b. The same from above. 

M. Tip of the same from tlie front. 

surface of the terminal portion is an elongated area leather more 
than twice as long as broad, with a low median crest, a ix>unded 
spatulate hollowed apex, and distinctly constricted sides. The 
lower side of the terminal portion is developed into a median 
vertical crest. (Text-fig. 24, D-F.) 


16 ^ 
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The baculum in Ail>antoxerm getulns^ measuring 7^ mm., has a 
still longer proximal portion, or “ handle/’ than in Geosciurm, and 
the blade is simpler. Its dorsal area is apically asymmeiirical 
and not markedly spatulate, and the sides are scarcely constricted, 


Text-figure 25, 



A. Gians penis of Geotciurut eapentis, from the rij^ht side. 

B. The same from the left side. 

0. The same from below. 

D. The same from above. 

E. The same of JSuxerHt ertfthropus, from the ri^rht side. 

F. The same from the left side. 

G. The same from below. 

H. The same from above. 

1. Tlie same of Ct^nomtfs ludovicianmt from the right side. 

K. The same of Marmota marmoUn* 

but the median crest seen in OeoadurK^a is present. The inferior 
crest of the blade is also asymmetrical, curving towards the left 
inferiorly. (Text-fig. 24, G~I.) 

In Xeru8 rutUm the ** handle ” of the baculum is shorter than 
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ill Gtoaciuriis and no longer than in Eiixerm ; but the upper sur- 
face of the blade is very wide, much wider than the “ handle and 
shaped like a spearhead, with convexly rounded sides and a 
sharp point, the width being rather more than half the length ; 
its dorsal median crest is much less pronounced than in Geosciurus 
and its apex is not spatulate and hollowed. The inferior crest is 
similar to that of Geoeoiurus. The bone itself measures 6 mm. 
(Text-fig. 24, K-M.) 

Of the above-described bacula that of Atlaiitoxertis comes 
nearest to the baculum of typical Sciuridae in the length of the 
proximal cylindrical portion or handle ; Geosciurus comes next, 
and Xerm and Euxerus last with the proximal portion quite 
short. In the gradual differentiation or specialisation of the 
blade the series runs Euxerus^ Atlantoxerus, Geosciurus^ Xerus ; 
but which of the four is the moat primitive type 1 am quite 
unable to say. It is interesting, however, to note that the most 
widely sepamted types are found in Xerus and En.cerus^ which 
until recently w’ere referred to a single genus, although Geosciurus 
and Atlanio rents had been severed from Xenis. 

o. portion of ])aou1um u coinprpK^tocl blade not expanded 

above, it & upper ed^rc narrow . .. . "Euxerus. 

a . Hbide of di*<tal portion of baculum laterally expanded more or 
above, its upper surface spainlate or gnbspatulate w’lth a 
lonpror or sboi'ter median crest behind. 

h. The upper surface formiiijr an elongattsl o\ttl plate vsith uni* 
ftinnly convex sides, pointed at the apex and with a short 
crest liebind ; proximal jmrtiou of baculum onl.\ about half 
the len}?th of the distal Xervs. 

h\ Tlie npjier surface much narrower, with sinuous sid(‘s and a 
longer crest ; proximal portion ahno<t as loiiji: ns the distal 
or longer. 

c. Sides of the upi»cr surface strongly constricted, the ter- 
minal area apicallj' rounded and hollowed Geosciurus, 

c\ Sides of the upper surface weakly constricted, the terminal 

area apically iiaiTOw and flat ... Atlantoxsrus, 

A point, of systematic interest connected with the glans penis 
and baculum of the Xerinae is the complete absence of resem- 
blance between them and the corresponding organs in the African 
Squirrels, Proio, rents, E\(nisciitrus, and Paraxerus, which were 
associated with Xerus by Forsyth Major on the evidence derived 
from skulls an<l teeth. 

5. SoU'Sliks and Marmots, 

The glans penis of Citellus I have had no oppoHunity of 
examining, but the bacula of several species are preserved in the 
collection of the British Museum. In all cases the bone consists 
of an elongated shaft, broad at its proximal end and narrowing 
distally to the apex, which is upturned and expanded into a wide, 
sometimes double disc with denticulated margin. 

The simplest type is the baculum of a specimen of C. mongo- 
licus from Chifu, The shaft is abruptly expanded at the base. 
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nearly straight when viewed from above or below, but with the 
upper margin concave, the lower convex. The slightly raised 
distal expansion, hollowed above like a shovel, is irregularly semi- 
circular in shape, and has a continuous unevenly denticulated 
edge, without median notch ; and the apex of the shaft of the 
baculum projects forwards as a process from its lower surface. 
The bone measures about 3 mm., and the width of the distal ex- 
pansion is about half the length of the shaft. (Text-fig. 26, A, B.) 

The baculurn of a specimen of C. leursi from Jalisco, in 
Mexico, has the shaft very broad at the base, whence it gradually 
narrows to the expansion. Its upper and lower edges are nearly 
straight from the lateral view, but from the dorsal view the shaft 
is seen to bend distally slightly toward.s the right. The disc is 
relatively and actually much wider than in C. moncfoliciiSy and 
its right side is produced more than tlie left ; hut its edge is 
continuous, without median notch and more regularly denti- 
culated than in (?. viongolicus. There is, moreover, no process 
representing the tip of tho shaft on the undei* side of the disc. 
The bone measures 5 mm., and the width of the disc is almost 
equal to the length of the shaft. (Text-fig. 26, C, D.) 

In two examples of O, mexicamts^ one from the City of Mexico, 
the shaft difters from that of C, mongoliciis and hurst in having 
its upper edge abruptly inclined downwards and distally towards 
the disc ; and the disc itself difters in having a deep median 
notch in its margin and in being much more sfrorjgly bent 
upwards, so that its hollow is much deeper and more ti iangular 
in shape. As in C, mongolkm^ tho apex of tiu‘ shaft is con- 
tinued as a short process projecting from the lower surface of 
the disc in front a little beneath the notch. The bone measures 
about 5*5 mill, and tlie greatest width of the disc aci’oss its 
posterior angles is less than half the length of the sliaft. 
(Text-fig. 26, E, F.) 

In a specimen of C, \^~lmeahis from Minnesota the sluvft is 
intermediate in shape between that of C, uteximuus and of 
C. leursi \ but the disc differs from that of the otiier species in 
having its edge broad and furnished with two rows of teeth. It 
is, moreover, very definitely divided into a right and left lamimi 
by a wide and moderately deep median notch in front, and it i^ 
somewhat abruptly upturned. The tij> of tlie shaft shows ns a 
low, indistinctly defined rounded boss on tlm under side of tht‘ 
disc just below the notch. The bone measures mm. an<l the 
width of the disc is about half the length of tlie shaft. (Toxt- 
fig. 26, 0 1.) 

a. of the apicalJy widely notched disc broad and ainied with tM t> 


rowsoftf^th 

a'. Edge of the disc narrow and amied with a single row of teeth, 
ft. Disc nearly vertically upturned, with a narrow median notch in 

front ; upper surface of shaft distally genioulate mt.ncanv*. 


V Disc a little upturned, without median notch; shaft not distally 
geniculate above. 
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Text-figure 26, 



A. Haculuni of Citcllui mongoUcvs, from below. 

B. The hame from the left bide. 

0 , Baculum of C. Uurtit from 1 m » 1 ow . 

I), Ajwx of the same from the left side. 

£. Baculum of C. mejeicams, from al>ovo. 

F. The same from the left side. 

G. Baculum of 0. IB^Uneatus, from l>elow. 

H. Tlie same from the left side. 

1. Apex of the same from above. 

K. Baculum of Ci/nomy« MovieianttSt from the left side, 

L. The same from above. 

M. The same of another specimen, from below. 

N. Baculum of Marmoter marmota, from below, 

O. The same of another specimen. 
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e. Disc comparatively emails its width about half the leiij^th of 
the shaft I the tip of the shaft projecting as a process be- 
neath it mongoUcuB* 

e\ Disc very wide, its width almost equal to the length of the 
shaft; the apex of which forms no projection beneath it in 
front leur»L 

In Cynomysdudovidamts the glans penis is short, its proximal 
two-thirds being stout and subcylindrical and its distal third 
forming a quite narrow terminal process sharply defined from 
the thicker portion. The orifice lies on the right side close to 
the base of the narrowed end. The baculum, measuring 4 mm. 
in length, lies in the narrowest portion and reaches its apex. 
It is broader at the base and tip than in the middle and is 
slightly asymmetrical. Its upper edge is very slightly concave, 
its lower edge mesially geniculate, the apex being irregularly 
denticulated. (Text-figs. 25, 1; 26, K-M.) 

In Marmota marmota the glans penis is shaped very much 
like that of but is relatively a little shorter. The 

orifice opens similarly on the riglit side at the base of the 
narrowed terminal process and the baculum, measuring only 
7 mm., and lying in the narrowed pit'ce is a slightly asym- 
metrical bone with expanded base and expanded iiTegularly 
denticulate apex. It is not (piite alike in two specimens 
examined, and I am unable to affirm any character apart from 
size by which it may be distinguished from the baculum of 
Cynomya, (Text-figs. 25, K ; 26, N, O.) 

It may be recalled that Tullberg many years ago described 
the glans penis of Mamwta [^Arctomys^ as very small and jisj^m- 
metrical, with the opening on the right side behind the tip, wliich 
carries a small baculum. The male genitfilia of Cynoinys lie 
described as like those of Mcmnota ; but, what is more interesting 
still, he declared the male genitalia of Tamias to be also very 
similar to those of Marmota, 


6. The Suh/amilies of tSchiridcF, 

For the following gi’Oiiping of the genera of non-volant 
Squirrels, constituting the Sciuridro, I take the glans penis and 
the baculum as supplying characters of primary value. It may 
be objected that these characters apply only to one sex ; but 1 
do not think it can be doubted that corresponding differences 
occur in the females and merely await discoveiw. Tlie baculum 
has been examined either by Mr. Thomas or myself in all the 
principal genera, and the penis by Tullberg and myself in a 
considerable number of them. As subsidiary characters ] liave 
used the ears and feet, leaving alone cranial and dental 
characters, the study of which by Thomas, Forsyth Major, and 
many American authors has led to no very satisfactiory result 
apart from the steady but unavoidable and convenient multi- 
plication of genera and subgenera. 
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Subfamily Sciurin^, 

Gians penis apically expanded, compressed and upturned, 
enveloped behind the uptuined tip in soft swollen tissue. 
Baoulum large, with compressed terminal blade hollowed on the 
right side, which carries inferiorly a short downwardly directed 
process. 

Ears relatively long, more tubulai' at the base, with large 
angular antitagral flap. 

Feet with fourth digit the longest; the plantar, carpal, and 
metatarsal pads normal and relatively simple. 

Genera : Sdttrue, with subgenus Tenes* for perdcua ; all the 
American subgenera or genera, Keoscmrus^ Paraaciurus^ 
Echinoacniru8f etc,, except Tamiasciurua ; ^Rheiihro- 
aciunia, 

Diatrihutioit * Holarctic and Neotropical Regions and ? Borneo 
( Eheiihroaci urua), 

1 feel compelled to include lihsithroachants provisionally in this 
group, pending confirmation or refutation of Thomas’s statement 
that the baculum is like that of Sciurva. In other external 
characters supplied by the ears and feet it is certainly unlike 
other Oriental species and comes nearer to Sciuriia, On the 
evidence at pi^esent available I should judge it to be a highly 
specialised member of the 8eiurin«e as ab<:)ve defined. 

Subfamily Tabiiasciurjn.e, 

Distinguishable from the Sciuriine, which it resembles in 
cranial and other external characters, by the structure of the 
penis, which is relatively long and .slender and tolerably evenly 
attenuated from base to apex, and flexible throughout owing to 
the suppresision of the baculum. 

Genus Tamiasciurua, 

Diatrihution, Nearctic Subregion* 

The general resemblance betw’een Tammacumis and the typical 
Sciurin® suggests that it is a specialise<l oftshoot of that group. 
It is a very remarkable fact that the extreme differentiation of 
the penis does not appear to be correlated with other variations 
from the Heiurine type. 

In the structure of the penis Tamiaschmia shows to a certain 
extent a convergent resemblance to the African genus Hello- 
aciurua (see below, p. 238). 

Subfamily Funambulin^e. 

A highly diversifled group of genera, with the glans penis 
exceedingly variable in size and sti ucture and the baculum either 


^ Thomas. Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. (8) iii. p. 468 (1909). 
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relatively very large {Funamhulus^ Tamiodes), relatively siriall 
{Fatiffay Froioxerus), minute (Funisciiirusy Paraxerus^ JUtlio- 
sciurus)^ or absent (lleUoscmrus), It is, however, when pi'esent, 
always a simple bone without the spatulate expansion at the 
apex seen in the Sciurinao, without the accessory blade of the 
Tomeiitinfle, and without the compressed downturned lamina 
of the Xerinse. The ears are always relatively shorter and wider 
and less tubular at the base than in the Sciurinte, but are without 
the peculiarities of the ears of the Xerinfe and altogether better 
developed. 

Genera. : Ftmainhulus, Tamiodes, RaUffa, Protoxerua^ xEtho- 
acmrns, Faniscinriis, Paraxeriis, Ilelioadnriis, and 
probably the other African genera admitted by Thomas, 
including possibly even Mifosciurus, 

Disirihihtion, Oriental and Ethiopian liegions. 

When the genera are better known, this group will perhaps 
be split up into several subfamilies. So far as my observations 
go, the genera fall into the following sections by the characters 
established in this and my previou.s paper : — 

a. Tamiodea^ with a thick glans penis with terminal labiate 
orifice and a large baculum with its distal extremity bent 
upwards at a right angle to the rest of the shaft. 

(i. Funambuhes, with the glans terminally nari'owed, the simple 
orifice on its right side, some disttince behind the tip of 
the glans, and, the baculum large and gently curved upwards 
distal ly. 

y. Rahc/a, with the baculum relatively quite sihhH, curved as in 
Fimambidua, but stouter and bevelled below distally ; (glans 
unknown); the feet in their pad development quite different 
from those of the other genera. 

Protoxerua, with the glans possessing a median sw’ollen area 
carrying the orifice, and an elongatefl narrower distal portion 
supported by a relatively small baculum not differing greatly 
from that of Ratufa^ but with a button-like apex and a 
scalloped proximal end. 

€. Funiadurua, Paraxertta, ^Eihoadiirua, Glans with a marked 
inetlian grooved or laminate swelling and a slender distal 
portion as in Protoxerm\ but the distal portion flexible, 
laterally serrulate, and carrying a minute undifferentiated 
Kaculinn close to the apex. 

Helioadurua, Penis and glans exceedingly long, the glans 
with narrower, longer sw^elling, an<l exceedingly thin, long 
filiform distal portion without trace of baculum. 

Of other genera that have been established, Tamiscuaf recently 
dismembered from Paraverua, probably falls into section €. But 
whether Epixerna comes into 3 or e I am unable to surmise* 
Probably an examination of the glans penis and baculum will 
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wttle the doubtful question as to the affinities of the genus with 
Frotoxerua ov Funiaciur^. Of the genitalia of Myoaeiunm, I 
know nothing teyond Thomas’s statement tlmt the baculuin is 
simple as in other African genera. The position of Myrsilua is 
also doubtful. ‘ 


Subfamily CALLOsciURiNiE. 

(ilauH penis variable iii almpo and length according to the 
^cuium ; the orifice close to the tip on the right side. Bnciilum 
long and slender or short and stout, slightly or strongly upturned 
distally, and always provided with an accessory blade, movably 
jointed to the concrivity of the upper s\irfaco. 

Earsnsiii Funambulinie. 

Feet, where known, intermediate in structure between those 
of the more primitive types of the Funambulinro {FuTvambulus) 
and the specialised genus Raivja, 

Genera*. CalloscinruH^ MeneteSy 2'ome^Ues^ Rhinoscinrnsy Laris-- 
ensy DremoniySy TamiopSy XannosciuruSy and probably 
others. 

DistrilnUion. Oriental Region from India to China and 
Romeo. 

This gi'oup may perhaps l>e regarded as a specialised offsboot 
from the hunambulina*. The simplest type of baculum, e. g. 
that of CalloBcitiruSy may be tlerived from that oi Fitnawhxdns by 
the addition of the blade. Hut the subterminal position of the 
orifice is as in the Sciurinaf. 


Subfamily Xerix.b. 

Glaus penis, where known, with a strongly convex crested 
upper distal edge and a downwardly directed, rounded or truncated 
apex. Baculum with a stout, longer or shorter subcylindrical 
proximal portion, and a compressed downturned terminal blade 
with a median crest alwve and frequently a laterally expanded 
upper surface. 

Ears more or less reduced, but witli large fleshy antitragal 
thickening. 

Feet with strong fossorial claws and the third digit the longest. 

Fur scanty and harsh. An adilitional tuft of superciliary 
vibrissm over the posterior corner of the eye. 

Genera; Ailanto.rermy XeriiSy EuxeniSy Geosciin'm, 

Distribution, Africa from Morocco to Cape Colony. 

The structure of the i>enis and baculum alone serves to 
negative the idea that this group of African Ground-Squirrels is 
closely akin to certain African arlx)real St]nirrels, an idea which 
prompted the proposal by Major of such names as Protoxerm and 
Paxaxm^us for two genera of the latter category. The Xerinse, 
indeed, are in addition distinguishable from the rest of the 
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African genera of the family by their ears, feet, fur, and the 
additional tuft of superciliaiy vibrissje, and by the cmnial 
characters pointed out by Thomas in liis paper on African 
Hquirrels. 

Subfamily Marmotin.e. 

Gians penis, at least in Marmota and Cynomys, very small, a 
diminutive copy indeed of that of Funawhulus luit with the point 
not upturned by the curvature of the baeulum ; also somewhat 
resembling that of Funiscinriis and Faraarerus^ except that the 
proximal thickening and the terminal narrowed piece are 
structurally simple and less sharply differentiated. Baeulum 
also relatively very small, highly sj^ecialised with a symmetrical 
terminal, denticulated lamina in Citellics, but ending simply with 
a few irregularly placed denticles in Marmota and Oynmnys. 

Ears simplifie<l, without tragal ov antitragal thickeningb, but 
with a hairy expansion of the anterior rim extending into the 
cavity beneath tl\e supratragus. 

Feet with fossorial claws and the third digit not shorter than 
the fourth. 

Genera: Marmota, jV a rmotops^ Cynomys^ 0 iivU w'iWi many 
subgenera, ? I'amias, and Eutamias. 

Distrihution, Holarctic Eegion. 

Although admitted as a subfamily in many text-books, this 
group was not granted that rank by some competent judges, 
e. (/. Forsyth Major and ^liller, on account of the closeness of 
its kinsliip with the true Si|uirrels. It appears, l»<n\ever, to be 
sufficientl}'' w^ell characterised to be admitted. 

I have provisionally included ias amX Eutamias mainly on 
tlie strength of Tullberg's statcunent that the genitalia are similar 
to those of Marmota, hut also because Taniias and CUelhts are 
alike in the presence of large cheek-])ouchos, i\ character in 
wViich tliey differ from all the ty])ical Squirrels. 

Nevertlieless the feet of the only example of tliis grouj> 1 
have seen in a fi’esh state, namely a female of Ealamias yuadri- 
rittatm, are not like those of Ctiellus, and liardly differ from 
those of tlie Squirrels. The ears, too, do not show the special 
features chaiacteristic of tliose of Citellus, Marmota, and Vynomys, 
but are more like those of Ecluras. More extended ol>servation8 
on the two genera are required to determine their exact 
systematic status. Possibly they will prove to be worlh lanking 
as a special subfamily — Tamiinae. 

7. The Fl.y\ng Squirrels. 

The Petauristidre were classified by Thomas in 1908**^, Setting 
aside Petaurista, he took the genus Semropterm, already shown 
by Heude and Forsyth Major to be composed of lieterogeneous 

* Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) i. pp. 1-0. 
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elements, and pointed out that it is divisible by the structure of 
the teeth into six genera : — Sduropterus, type russicitsy for the 
Paleearctic species ; Trogoptenis for ccanthipes from China ; 
Bd(yimjHy type pearsoniy Pteroinyscusy type pitlveruUniusy 
Petaunllusy type hoaei, and lomysy type horsjieldiy from various 
parts of the Oriental Itegion, each containing one or more 
species besides the type. Fiirtherniore, he divided Sciuropterua 
into four subgenera : Scluropterm itself; Glaucomys for the 
North American volam and the Himalayan UylopeteSy 
containing many species ranging from Nepal to the Malay 
Islands, with everetiii as the type; and PetinomySy ranging 
from Ceylon into South India and the Malay Islands, with luaena 
as type. 

Owing to lack of material, I can contribute very little to what 
has been already established as to the affinities of the genera of 
this family. The outstanding result of my examination of the 
bacula is the complete severance of Eoglaucomya from Glaucomys. 
This suggests that further surprises may be in store for him who 
has the time and opportunity to carry on the work. 

The penis and baculum are as variable in the Petauristidoi as 
in the Sciuridjc. The penis itself is only known to me in two 
genera, Eogtaueoniya and llylopeMSy of which one specimen of 
eivch, preserved in alcohol, has been available. 

In Eoglaucomya fimhidatua the glans is stout and tolerably 
long, a little stouter just beyond the middle than at the base, 
and slightly upcurled but not appi'eciably narrowed at the end. 
On the left side alx)ve, just before the tip, there are three 
processes in a line, the first and third short and semiconical, 
the second or middle one much higher and roughly three-sided. 
Beyond these the apex of the glans forms a lamina hollowed on 
the left side, and beneath this there is a rounded area with a 
fleshy flap defineil by a groove which passes backw^ards on to the 
right side, where the area in question is narrowed and runs 
backwards, lasing defined above and below by a groove. The 
orifice appears to be situated towards the posterior end of the 
upper groove, and from the orifice two more grooves run back- 
wards to the proximal end of the glans. (^Text-fig, 27, A~C.) 

The baculum, measuring 7*5 mm., is exceedingly shoii; and 
occupies only the distal half or less of the glans. It is furnished 
with several processes, and agrees tolerably clasely in shape to 
the sliape of the end of the glans. It is indeed the bony processes 
of the baculum, enveloped in soft tissue, which give shape to 
the end of the glans ; but the rounded area of the glans below 
the distal hollow is wholly composed of soft tissue, no portion of 
the baculum entering it- The proximal end of the baculum 
forms a short, stout rod, shorter than the terminal toothed por- 
tion and emarginate below. Considering the former association^ 

^ Thi« «|>ecie8 was aabaeqaantty aaparatod from Qlaucomya as the type of the- 
subgenus ^glaneomga. 
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suggested by their names, of Eoglattcomys with the North 
American Glaiicomys, the diflerences between their V)acula are 
very striking and suggest that the resemblances between the 
genera, which induced Thomas in his revisimi of the Petauristid© 
to refer Jwihriattcs to Glaucomys, are purely convergent. The 
differences between their bacula are apparently indeed greater 
than the differences between the bacula of any other t^vo 
species. (Text-fig. 29, H-K.) 

In Hylopetes cdboniger the glans penis is very dilierent from 
that of Eoglmicomys. The distal half of the glans is narrowed 
and curved considerably towards the left and upwards at an 


Text-figure 27. 



A, B. GlaiiN penw of ISoglaucomjfsJimhriatuM, from n>:ht snid left KjdeK. 

C. Apex of the same from thefiout. 

O, E, F. Glans penis of Hylopetes albonigcr from right sid*', left side, aiid 
above. 

angle of about 1 35°. On the left side of the upturned portion 
there is a crest running downwards from the apex and ending 
near the middle of the lower convex surface in a well-marked 
compressed point. Near the base of the glans on the upper 
surface there ai’e two crests, one in front of the other and 
defining a kind of saddle-shaped area ; these cresie pass down- 
wards on to the right side of the glans. I could not find the 
orifice of the organ of the specimen examined. (Text-fig. 27, 
D-F.) 

The baculum, measuring 13mm., is shaped distally like the distal 
portion of the glans, having the same upward and sinistml curva- 
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ture. There is a well-developed crest on its left side, passing 
from the apex down to tlie inferior tooth which is the terminatioii 
of the crest. But although the baculum is long and extends 
throughout the length of the glans, it shows no trace of crests or 
processes l)ehind the termination of the crest iriferiorly. This 
baculum differs from that of Eoglaucomya in its length, its simple 
apex, and the latei-al inferior crest. (Text-dg. 28, 0, I),) 

Of this baculum 1 have seen two specimens, one taken from 
the spirit-preserved exiunple from the Himalayas in the Zoological 
Society's collection, the other from an example from Mishmi in 
the British Museum. 

The baculum of a specimen of Hylopetes phayrei from Burma, 
in the British Museum, measures 11 mm., and agrees very closely 
with that of IL alhoniger^ but is less markedly iipcurled distally 
and is provided with a larger crest. (Text-fig. 28, E.) 

Ilglopetes^ it may be recalled, was regarded by Thomas as a 
suhgenus of Sciiiropierm. Since the baculum of Sc. rmsicm does 
not appear to have been described, it is impossible to give an 
opinion as to the precise status of JJylo 2 >ete 8 . But if, as appears 
to me probable, the V>aculum of Sciuropterns ruBsicus resembles 
that of Glauconiyn t'olans, full generic value should, I think, be 
given to Jlyh^yetes. 

The baculum of an example of Petinomys fuscoca^^ilhis from 
Ceylon, in the British Museum, is a tolerably stout bone with a 
sinistral curvature like that of JJylopeteSy tlie right side being 
convex, the left side concave, but it has no very marked upward 
curvature, the upper edge being slightly sinuous and the a 2 )ex 
a little liaised, almost as in Hylopetes phayrei. The apex, how- 
ever, is broader than in Hylopetes and somewhat spatulate, the 
left margin of the shallow apical hollow' being raised into an 
angular tooth behind. On the lower side of the bone there is a 
strong crest divided by a notch, about in the middle of the bone, 
into a short proximal and a long disbtl portion. The latter, 
which is angled behind, forms a sinuous curve towards the left, 
but does not ascend on to the left-hand side of the hone distally, 
as in Hylopetes^ but terminates on the lower side of the expanded 
spatulate apex. The baculum measures 11 mm. (Text-fig. 28, 
F~H.) 

In view of the aff liation by Thomas of Petinomys with Hyh- 
jntsB as subgenera of Sciuro^kerm^ it is interesting to note tlie 
broad general resemblance, associated with marked diffeiences, 
lietween their Imcula. 

The baculum of Glaticomys volans, judging fiom two specimens 
in the British Museum, one of wliich is ticketed Virginia, is 
exceedingly long and slender, slightly "sinnous in its proximal 
third, and inclined slightly upwards distally. The extreme apex 
is bifid^ the lower process l)eing rounded, the upper more pointed. 
On the left side there is a long crest running from the summit of 
the upper terminal process and ending abruptly behind the left 
side about one-third of the distance from the proximal end of 
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the bone. It lies over a well-marked groove, and there is a 
second shallower groove on the right side of the bone. The \)one 
measures 12-5 mm. (Text-fig. 28, A, B.) 

Despite its straightness and apical notch, this baculum is 
similar in type to that of Hylopetes^ the crests on the left-hand 
side of the two corresponding closely. The crest in Glauconiys 
terminates on the left side of the bone instead of passing on to 
its lower surface ns in Hylopetes. The surprising difierences 


Text-figure 28. 



H G 

A. Baculum of Olaueomt/s volans^ from the left aide. 

B. The name from below. 

C. Boculuni of P[i/1opete$ alhonigei% from the left side. 

D. The same from below. 

E. Baculum of /f, phayreiy from the left side. 

F. Baculum of Petinomg$ futcocapillut, from the left side. 

G. The same from below. 

H. The same from above. 

between the bacula of Glaucomys and Eoglaucomya have already 
been mentioned under the description of the latter genus. 

The baculum of a specimen of Belomyi (?) trichotia from Yin, 
Chindwin, in the British Museum, is hardly longer than that of 
Eoglauoomya^ but is otherwise very different from it. The 
proximal portion consists of a stout subcylindrical “handle,’^ 
sharply geniculated where it passes into the abruptly upturned 
distal portion, which ends in a wide lamina, shaped like a 
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l^meivhead and lying obliquely and transversely, the shorter 
nght-hand branch projecting farther forwards than the longer 
left-hand branch. This Imculum is quite unlike that of any 
^her species of the Petauristidao examined. (Text-fig. 29, 
P, G.) * 

The baculum of an example of Peiaurista philippensis from 
Xanara, in the British Museum, is a long, stout bone, gradually 


Text-figure 29. 



A. ilaculum of Petaurista philippensia, from above. 

B. The same from the left aide. 

C. Apex of tlie same from the front. 

D. Bacnlum of PetauHsta sp. r* from above. 

E. The same fi'om the left side. 

F. Baculum of BelompH trichotis^ obliquely from behind. 

G. The aame fi*om above. 

H. Baculum of Eoglancnmpsjimhriatwii from the left side. 
1. The same from the right side. 

K. The same from above. 


narrowing from the liase to the slightly expanded and upturned 
distal end, which, when viewed from the front, is seen to bo 
shaped rather like the widened spout of a jug, the lower rim of 
the spout being evenly rounded. From the side this terminal 
lamina has a rounded upper border, a rather deeply emarginate 
and thickened dist-al border, and a nearly straight, obliquely 
ascending, thickened posterior border ending inferiorly in a small 
Pmoc. ZooL. Soo.— 1923, No. XVlh 17 
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tooth. Just below the liollow on the left side there is a small 
crest ending above in another small tooth. The bone measuraa 
20 mm. in length. (Text-fig. 29, A~0.) 

The baculum of another but nnidentifietl and Tinlocalised species 
of Petaurista in the British ]\luseum differs in some well-marked 
characters from that of P. philippensis. It measures only 
8 mm. owing to the shortness of the proximal portion, which 
does not exceed the distal portion in length. The latter has its 
hollowed surface looking more to the left, the upper or right- 
hand rim being more, and the lower or left-hand rim less 
elevated than in 2 )hilip 2 nn 8 is^ and its distal rim is not 
curved over and spout-like. If the ossification of the Imculum 
proceeds backwax’ds Ironi the distal to tlie proximjil end, it is 
possible that the difierence in the length of this bone in 
P. 2 '>hilippensis and the unidentified species is a matter of age. 
(Text-fig. 20, D, E). 

The following table show’s how the genera examined may be 
distinguished by their l)acula: - - 


a. Baculum with crest ruiiniiifr from the compsirativelj small nml 
simple apex backwards along the loft or under side of the 
bone. 


h, Baculum nearly straight, comparative^' long and slender; 

apex bilobed, crest confined to left side 

h\ Baculum shorter, stouter, more curved; apex undivided, ere t 
wholly or partially ventral. 

c, A single crest curving distally up on to the left side of tlie 
bone to the apex, which is simple, not ‘']»atuiate . . 

o', A supplementary crest behind the miuii ciest, whudi is cu. 
tiroly ventral; apex spatulute .. 

a '. Baculum without lateral or ventral crest, with expanded com- 
plex apex. 

d. Distal end of baculum ahruiitly upturned and ending in a 
two-headed or hammer-shaped lamina 
d\ Distal end of baculum not abruptly upturneil, tin* aiiet ex- 
panded, more or less hollow’ed, and complicated with accessory 
processes. 

c. Apex of baculum hollowed, irregularly spatulate, with sroull 

accessor)’ processes 

Apex of baculum armed with uprising spiiiiform processes 
oil the left side 


Glaucomifs. 


Ifj/Iopetes. 

retiH’Omjf8, 


BeJompB, 


Petaurista. 

Eoglaueomjfs, 
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18. On the Manimiils obtained in Darfur by the Lynes- 
Lowe Expedition. By Oldfield Thomas, F.U.S., 
F.Z.S., ami Martin A. C. Hinton, F.Z.S. 

[Received January 28, 1923 : Read March 20, 1923,] 

Thanks to the generosity and puldic spirit of the two explorers, 
the British Musenni has received as a donation the whole of the 
fine collection of Mammiils made by Rear-Admiral Hubert Lynes 
and Mr. Willoughby P. Lowe during their recent expedition to 
Darfur. 

The expedition took place during the whole of 1921 and the 
early part of last year, and a complete survey of the country 
was made, equally of the comparatively flat desert region round 
El Fiislier, the cajiital of Darfur, the still more desert area north- 
ward to the hare ami unproductive Jebel Maidob, the zoologically 
unknown domin/iting mountain Jebel Marra, running up to a 
height of 10,000', and, finally, of the lower regioti of Wadi Aribo, 
in the south-western part of Darfur, where the drainage is towards 
Ijake Chad. 

No mammal collection had ever been made in tins area, so 
that the present fine series (which numbers upwaixls of 800 
specimens) acids very greatly to the material available for the 
study of African Mammalia, and we have reason to be most 
grateful to the donors for the generosity and j»atri(>tism which 
have resulted in this notable accession to the Museum — the 
largest single collection that the latter has ever received. 

On the whole, the species contained in the collection are most 
nearly relate^!, m is natural, to tho.se of Kordofan and other 
parts of the Egyptian Sudan, and are generally dififerent from 
those of the more humid Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

So far as the mammals are concerned, Darfur would seem to 
he just on the southern boundary of the northern desert fauna, 
the collection containing quite a number of forms which are 
either the most southern records of northern species {Jaculus 
JciculuSf Bipodillus caynpeetrk group, etc.) or the most northern 
records of southern ones {Simtomys, &c,). 

The great mountain Jebel Mari's., isolated as it is from other 
high ground, has naturally a number of interesting forms peculiar 
to it and diffex'ont from those of the plains. Thus there is a 
mountain species of Striped Mourn {Lemniscomys) found on it, 
which we have named in honour of Admiral Lynes, and a 
Gerbil (IHpoddUtts lomi), whose nearest ally is found in Algiers. 

In all, the collection proves to consist of 62 species, of which 
we have had occasion to describe 19 as new, either as species or 
subspecies. 


17 ^ 
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A few mammals were obtained by Admiral Lynes on a previous 
visit to the country, and these have been here incorporated, 
TJieir numbers run from 1 to 24, while those of the main collection 
start at 400. 

1, Erythrocebus pyrrhonotus Hempr. & Ehi\ 

cf. 648. $.672. Foot-hills, 8. Jebol Marrn. 4000\ 

Practically the first satisfjictory examples of this species to 
reacJi the Museum. 

2 . CERCOriTUECUS TANTALUS MARREXSIS, SUbsp. 11. 

cT. 631. Foot-hills, 8. Jebel Marra. 4000'. 

$ . 626, juv. 8,W. Jebel Marra. 5000'. 

A very brightly coloured subsjDecies. 

Face and chin black. Wliite brow-line well defined, with an 
anterior edging of black hairs. Whiskers yellowish white, directed 
backwards and upwards, completely concealing ears. A sharply 
defined black streak from outer caiithus of eye to neighbourhood 
of ear, sepaiated from the crown-patch by a narrow ti act of wdiite 
whisker- hairs. Predominant hue of upper parts (crown of hetul, 
back to rump, and flanks) bright hull* or golden, dai kened on 
crown of head and rump by black iiair-tips ami to some extent 
by the hair-bases of slate-grey, whicii are darkest on the crow'n 
of the head. The goldei tint is especially bright and clear u}H)ii 
the ■withers and fianks. Under surface of body, wdth inner 
surfaces of limbs, well-haired, pure •white ami rather sharply 
contrasted with flanks. Outer sui-l'aces of arms and hands 
from shoulders, and of the legs and feet, from thw-* thighs, of a 
general light grey colour of cold tone, produced by a mixture 
of pale slate-grey and dirty wdute, without, any trace of buff. 
A tuft of wliite hair on each side of the root of the tail above. 
Upper surface of tail, in its proximal two-tliinls, like the rump ; 
its lower surface in the same region white, becoming yellower 
distally. Distal third of tail, above and below% dull yellow. 

Dimensions of the type (measured iii the flesh): — 

Head and body 830 mm. ; tail 1140; himl foot 145; ear 32. 

Skull: extreme length 1 18*6 ; coiulylo-basal length 88; zygo- 
matic breadth 68*2 ; external orbital width 62* (5 ; postorbital 
constriction 44 ; width of brain-case 56*5 ; canine to 34*2 ; 

25*4. 

I/a/j. Foot-hills of Jebel Marra. 

T^pe, Adult male. B.M. No. 23.1.1.1. Original No. 631. 
Collected April 1, 1921. 

This is a very well-marked subspecies of C'. tantalus^ a species 
knowm to range from Nigeria and the West Coast eastw^ards to 
the shores of Lake Albert, C. toldti Wettstein, described from 
Kadugli, 8. Kordofan, on the basis of rather urisiitisfactory 
material, appears to be a member of the “ callitrichuB or 
sabmus group. 
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3. Papio anubis F. Ouv, 

<J . 8. Jebel Marra. 7000'. 

Shot and presented to Admiral Lyiios by Mr. Cecil McConnel. 

4. Galago sennaariensis Less. 

c?. 781,804. 783. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300', 

5. Eidolon helvum Kerr. 

No specimens of this bat were obtained. But a stem of a 
small tree, which Mr. A. S. Brown has identified ns being either 
an Odina ora Sclerocaryaj completely gnawed through, was found 
on Jebel Marra and brought home by the collectors as evidence 
of the existence of some large rodent upon the mountain. The 
tooth-marks, however, are very different from those of any 
I’odent. 

In 1920 Mr. 11. H. Bunting, of the Agricultural Department 
of the Gold Coast, sent us some specimens of Araucaria^ from a 
grove at Aburi, which had been seriously damaged by large bats 
in a time of drought. Witli the timber came sonu^ of the bats, 
caught in the act, and they proved to be Eidolon helvum. The 
bitten wood from Jebel Man-a is exactly like that fiom Aburi. 
and may be reg irdc<l, perhaps, as good evidence of the presence 
of this bat in certain seasons upon the mountfiin. 

6. Hipposideros oaffer Bund. 

cf . 887. 9 . 885, 880. Kulme, Wadi Aribo, 3300'. 

. 939. i . 954, Zaliugei. 3300'. 

1174. 170 miles E. of El Fasher. 

Forejirm 48-49 mm. 

7. Aselua tridens Geofl*. 

cf. 0, 17, 18. ?. 5, 19, 20, 24. Urn Esbeisliat Well, 104 
miles E. of El Fasher. 2200'. 

These specimens were collected by Admiral Lynes during his 
preliminary visit to Darfur. 'Two of them were obtained on 
February 2, 1920, the others on May 13 following; all are in 
the brilliant red phase. 

8. Pipistrellus marrbnsis, sp. u. 

6 . 633, 653, 656, Foot-hills of S. Jebel Marra. 4000'. 

Essentially as in P. deserti Thos., but of smaller size and darker 
colour. 

Colour comparatively dark and rich, much like tnat of Lgypt^ 
epecimeus of P. kuhliy the general hue of the upper parts being 
Dear “ Dresden brown " of Ridgway, Ears noticeably darker than 
back. Wings dark brown, with usual whitish edgings ; inter- 
femoral paler. Tragus shorter and broader than in desertiy with 
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broadly rounded tip and parallel borders; the inner border the- 
longer. Forearm not exceeding 28 mm. (29*8 in deserti). 

Apart from its slightly smaller size, the skull agrees with that 
of J\ desertL The outer upper incisor and the small upper 
premolar appear to be a little more reduced than in deseriit 
but the available material shows a nither wide range of variation 
in these respects. In the type-skull is both absolutely and 
relatively much smaller than in the only known skull of deeerti ; 
and the point of the tooth does not rise above the <dngulum of 
The small premolar is also gieatly reduced, and so crowded 
between the canine and p^ that it is not easy to detect. But in 
the fragments, all that is left of the two other skulls from Jebel 
Marni, the teeth iu cpiestion, though rather smaller than in 
deserii, are considerably larger tlian in the type. 

Dimensions of tJie type : — 

Head and body .‘17 mm.; tail 21; hind foot 5*5; ear 12. 
Forearm 26*5; third finger 4fi (m.c. 2i*5 ; plialanges 8*7 — 
7* 5 — 5* 5) ; lower leg and iiind foot (c.u. ) 14*5. 

Skull ; greatest length 11*2 ; median length above 9*G : median 
length beIo\v 8*1 ; interorbital breadth 4*5 ; intertemporal 
breadth 3*4 ; breadth of brain-case 6*7 ; canine to 3*8. 

Mah, Foot-hills, 8. Jebel Marra ; altitude 4(K)0'. 

Tppe, Adult male. B.M. No. 23. 1.1. 15. Original No. 033. 
Collected April 3, 192J. 

This interesting little hat is, no doubt, closely related to 
P. descri)>ed fiom Tiipoli. Its smaller si/e, <larkor colo\u*, 
shorter tragus, and possibly more reduced dentition seem to 
warrant its receiving distinct specific rather tlian suhspecific 
rank. Tlie individual variation noticed in the dentition is of 
some interest in a group in which, noruuilJy, ev(Ui iiiiniite denial 
characters are surprisingly constant. 

Both mary'ensis and deserii are apparently closely allied to 
P, kuhli*^ and wc can see no good reason tor placing them in the 
genus Scotozons (cf. Miller, R-iin. (fc (ien. Hats, p. 206, 1907). 

9. ScoTOPHiLUS XJGUITA Hchreh. 

cf . 401. 00 miles W. of El Obeid. 

d*. 639. $. 660,662. Foot-hills, S. JelieJ Marra. 4000'. 

$. 734, 735, 738, 743, 744, 745, 746, 748, 749. Zalingei. 
2800'. 

At Zalingei : “Very common around swamjiy grouml ” in 
May 1921. In a note dated Oct. 27, Mr, Lowe says “1 believe 
all these hats are migratory, as 1 have not seen any since the last 
obtained ’’ (Zalingei, May 31). 

10. iSoomNUS SCllLIEFFENI Pet. 

d . 411. 70 miles W. of Nahiid, Kordofan. 
d . 1 187, 1188. ? . 1186. 35 miles E. of Nahud. 

d . 1197. 50 miles W. of El Obeid. 
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11. Taphozous MAURrriANUs Geoff. 

S . 794. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

12. NyOTINOMUS TONGAISNSIS Wettst. 

$.1171. 1 25 in iles E. of El Fasber. 

Forearm 49 inm. 

We are agreed that, on the whole, it would be advisable io 
separate genetically tho species of this group with 4 lower in- 
cisors — Njjctinomns (genotype, wgi/ptiac^is) — from those with 6 — 
Tadarida (type, ieniotis), Ko species seem doubtful as to their 
allocation in one or other of the genera, and the separation will 
clearly be a convenience. Ami at the same time it will elude 
the disputed tpiestion as to wliether Tadarida or Kiictinomus is 
tho earlier name for the combinetl genus. 

13. Atelerix AiiiuvEXTUis Wagn. 

cf. 1159,1105. Um Kedada. 

Hkull only : 1153. .32 miles E. of El Fa.sht*r. 

14. Crocidura darfuhea, sp. n. 

d . 740, 750, 751, 754, 75.5, 877, 878, 909, 929, 931, 937, 943, 
945, 94(>, 950, 955. 0 . 73.3, 739, 758, 87G, 893, 934, 941, 944. 
Zalingei, Darfur. 2800-3300'. 

d.'827, juv. $. 83.3, 894, 919, Unsexed. 892, 907, 926. 
Kulme, Wadi Arilio. 3300'. 

A lai'ge .>pecies veaemhling C. surxtne in colour, but with 
much shorter tail. 

Size large (hind foot about ISmnu ; condylo-incisive length of 
skull in ailult male about 29). Tail short, about half the length 
<)F the hea<l and body. General colour of <lorsal surface pale, in 
lighter specimens near oitrino-diab of Ridgway, in darker 
ones approaching hair- brown. ’ Undei parts lighter and 
greyer, with a decided wash of silver in fresh full fur. No sharp 
hank-line. Flank-gland on each side marked by a small patch of 
white bail's. Upper surfaces of hands, feet, and tail essentially 
concolorous with hack ; but tail often a little darker and some- 
times dusky, its lower and upper surfaces similar. 

Skull essentially as in 7 \yansir^ and surarc^. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh): — 

Head and body 122 mnu ; tail 65 ; hind foot 18 ; ear 13. 

Skull-measurements of type (with those of an adult female in 
parentheses) : condylo-incisive length 29*4 (27*3) ; greatest 
breadth 12*2(11*4); least interorbital breadth 4*9 (5); upper 
tooth-row 13(12*4), 

Hah, Darfur. 

Type, Adult male. B.M* No. 28.1.1.40. Original No, 
765. Collected June 4, 1921, at Zalingei, Darfur. Altitude 
2800 '. 
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This Shrew is the local i‘epresentative of (7. nyamm and 
(7. sururm. Resembling the latter in colour, it is distinguished 
from both by its relatively shorter tail. In the type of mrur<By 
the tail measures only 64 mm. with a head and body measurement 
of 1 1 1 ; but the material in the Museum indicates that aururce 
normally has a tail of 75 or 80 mm., which is therefore consider- 
ably more than half the length of the head and body. 

In this species there seems to be a well-marked sexual diiFer- 
ence of size — female skulls bbing usually less, and males more 
than 28 mm. in condylo-incisive length. 

15. Crociduha niNDEi MARRENSis, subsp. n. 

d'.545. Wadi Kongei, East Central Jebel Marra. 6200'. 

J . 544. Wadi Barei, N.W. Jebel Marra. COOO'. 

Closely resembling C. A. diana Dollman, bul> darker in colour 
and with a longer tail. 

Size slightly smaller than Indiana, but tail consiflerably longer 
(58 mm. instead of 48). Colour of upper parts darker, near the 
“ snuif-brown ” of Ridgway. Under parts greyish white. Flank- 
lines of demarcation regular, though not sharply deliii(*d. Hands 
and feet yellowish white above. Tail dark bi'own above, paler 
below. 

Skull and teeth nearly as in diana; tooth-row a little shorter. 
The unicuspid teeth above without the peculiar narrowing and 
elongation of their crowns seen in dkma. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the Hesl)) : — 

Head and body 74 mm. ; tail 57 ; hind foot 12*5 ; ear 13. 

Skull (posterior part broken) : condylo-incisive length probably 
about 23 ; breadth of brain-case 9*5 ; least interorbital width 
4*1 ; tooth-row 9*3. 

Hah. Jebel Marra, at about 6000'. 

I’ype. Adult male. B.M, No. 23. 1. 1. 57. Original No. 545. 
Collected Feb. 27, 1921, at Wadi Kongei, Eist Central Jebel 
Marra. 

C. h, diaim, described from Lake Chad, is apparently the 
nearest ally of this Shrew. The darker colour, longer tail, and 
more normal dentition of marrensis force us, however, to treat it 
as a distinct subspecies. 

16. Crocidura aridula, sp. n. 

d. 846, 861, 928. $ . 872. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

A grey Shrew resembling C, hutleri Thos., but with a longer 
and unswollen tail. 

Size medium. Tail normal, more than half the length of the 
.head and body. 

Colour of upper parts cold-grey, near the “ deep greyish olive ** 
of Ridgway. finder parts white, in sharp contrast with upper 
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parts along flanks. Hands and feet white above. Tail above 
concolorous with back, white below. 

Skull essentially as in hutlerL 

Dimensions of type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body 88 mm. ; tail 43 ; liind foot 14 ; ear 12. 

Skull : condylo-incisive length 23*3 ; breadth of brain-case 9*8 ; 
least interorbital width 4*2 ; tooth-row 9*8. 

Uah, as above. 

Type, Adult male. B.M. No. 23. 1. 1. 61, Original No. 928. 
Collected Sept. 21, 1921, at Kulme, W:idi Aribo. 3300'. 

This species is sufficiently distinguished from C, hutleri by its 
normal tail and somewhat colder colour. 

17. CllOCIDURA MARITA, Sp. n. 

2 . 673. H.E. Downs, Jebel Marra. 8650'. 

A very small Shrew, related to nana and religioaa. Fur 
moderately long, hair of back measuring 3-4 mm. in length. 

Colour of dorsal surface dark olivaceous grey; imderparts 
greyish white ; without any hard llanlv-line of demarcation. 
Hands and feet whitish. Tall indistinctly bieolor, dusky above, 
whitish below. 

Skull flattened. Second and third unicuspids about equal in 
size. 

Dimensions (measured in the flesli) : — 

Head and l)ody 56*5 mm. ; tail 38 ; hind foot 10*5 ; ear 7*5. 

Skull: comlylo-incisive length 16*6; breadth of bmin-case 7*5 ; 
least interorbital breadtli 3*4 ; tooth-row 7*3. 

Ilab, as above. 

Tyjte, Adult female. B.M. No. 23. 1.1. 63. Original No. 673. 
Collected April 21, 1921. S.E. Downs, Jebel Marra, altitude 
8650'. 

18. Felis ocreata Ginel. 

cf. 450. El Fasher. 

S . 1062. 35 miles N. of El Fasher. 

2 . 655. Foot-bills, S. Jebel Miirra. 4000'. 

“ Lives in company with Fennec Fox, Said to be rare and 
local, living in colonies like rabbits.’^ 

19. Felis serval Schr. 

2 . 855. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

“ Native name Git." 

20. Herpbstks sanguineus Eiipp. 

d. 1141. El Fasher. 

. 1061. 35 miles N. of El Fasher. 

. 607,611. 2.610,974,1019. Jebel Marra. 7100'-8000'. 

2 . 758, 759, 762. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 
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Of this strongly-marked species the MnseiMn previously pos» 
sessed only a single specimen, which was also obtained by Admiral 
Lynes in tliis same region. It was originally described from 
Kordofan. 

21. Hy^na iiYiENA Liim. 

c? . 412. 100 miles W. of Nahnd. 

c5'. 641. Foot-hills, IS. Jebel Marra. 4500'. 

2 . 874 (skull only). Kuline, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

“ Does not appear to be found over 5000'.” 

22. Ciioc'UTA crocotta Erxi. 

cf . 911. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

‘‘This is the common species found here. Tery destructive 
to sheep, goats, and donkeys. This individual stole three sheep 
out of our servants’ huts.” 

23. CaNIS ANTIIUS SOUDANICUS I'llOS. 

cf . 426. 16 miles E. of El Fas! ler, Darfur. Jan. 2t), 1921, 

cf. 596, 597. Central Jebel Maria. 10,000'. March 10, 1921. 
‘‘Very common, and noisy at night. Osunlly seen in pairs.” 

cf . 683. S.E. Downs, Jt4)el Marra. 8000'. April 25, 1921. 
“Very abundant on Downs.” 

cf. 935 (skull only). Jebel Marra. 9500'. “ Eeeds on 
insects which it obtains by scratching in the grass-rools. 
Stomach contained a ]a,rge amount of vegetable matter, no doulit 
swallowed in the process.” 

2.1001. Jebel Marra. Dec. 6, 1921. 

2 . 1015, Xiurinya, Jebel Maria. 7000'. Dec. 29. 1921. 

2^. VuLPES PALLIDA liiipp. 

d. 829. 857. 2- 858, and male skulls 914, 923. Kulme, 

Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

d. 971. S.E. Jebel Marra. 8000'. 

“ Native name [at Wadi Aribo] Doctorri.” 

“ Found in large colonics [at Jebel MarraJ.” 

25. ICTONYX STIUATUS SUDANICUS, suhsp. n. 

d. 666. Foot-hills of Jebel Marra, 4000'. April 16. B.M, 
No. 23.1.1.95. Ti/jw. 

An even lighter-coloured form than intermedivs^ with which 
it shares the narrowing of the black liaii s of the nape anil -fore- 
back, and the breaking of the supraorbital black bar. Size 
decidedly larger than in inter medius, but only one specimen of 
each available for comparison. Fur long, loose, and shaggy. 
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Frontal white spots of medium size, the bar separating it from 
the temporal one on each side considerably broken by white hairs. 
Black lines of nape very naiTOw, much overlaid by the white 
hairs. Posterior black lines also at a minimum, the median one 
on the loins scarcely more than an inch broad, and its intensity 
much reduced by the long overhanging wliite hairs, the lines 
throughout less developed and sharply defined than in any other 
form. Chin and interraniia largely intermixed with white hairs, 
a few only being present in inierinedius and none in other forms. 
Black of under surface considerably narroweil in the ventral 
region, the white of the flank-hands encroaching on the belly on 
each side, wldle all across tlie latter there is an admixture of 
white with tlio black hairs. Tail with the basal portions of the 
hairs black as usual. 

Skull fairly large, deci<lo<lIy larger than in the type of inter- 
medlus^ but smaller than in altote. 

Dimensions nf the type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body mm. ; tail 255 (not quite perfect); hind 
foot 58 ; oar 24, 

Skull : greatest length (median ) f»8*5 ; condylo-))a.sal length 
f)6'5 ; zygomatic hi'eadth ^i8'7 ; TTlterorl)i^aI l>readth 18 ; inter- 
temporal breadth 10 5; mastoid breadth 55'7 ; palatal length 
32‘4 ; maxillary footli-.series 20; p" on outer edge 0*5, 

llab. and Tifpp as above. 

A form with the wljilo inarkings at a maximum, in correlation 
with tile d(3sert charac-teristics of its habitat. I, erythrem is 
smaller, shoit larger and very dark-coloured, atid iniermedivs 
.somewhat similar in colour, hut with much smaller skull and the 
usual wholly black underside. 

20. EuXERUS (UfADKNSlS Tlios. 

6 . 430, El Fasher. 

5 . 4(50. 35 miles 8.W. of El Fasher. 

?. 1114. Jebel Maidob. 

This desert ( 3 j'ound- Squirrel ranges along a strip at about 
14® N. lat. for a considerable distance, as Capt. Buchanan 
obtained it at Zinder, French Nigeria; tlu; typical .series came 
from Ijake Chad, and the [)resent region is again much to the 
east of that lake. It is of very pale colour, and comparatively 
small (skull 58-61 mm.), though still much larger than the little 
K, agadms of the Air region (51*5 mm.). 

27. Euxekus krythrocus ltmitaneus, subsp. n. 

$ . 722. Zalingei, mouth of Wadi Aribo. 2800'. 

6 . 803. $ , 837, 854. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

c? . 057. Foot-hills of Jebel Marra. 4000'. 

$ . 609. Central Jebel Marra. 7200'. 

1. Billing, Nuba Land. 2300'. 
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Larger than chadensia and letLCOumhrinua, Colour about as in 
the latter. 

Upper surface of body very much as in letccoumhrinus^ that is 
to say near “ sayal-brown,” decidedly darker than in chadensia. 
Light lateral line sharply defined white. Dull lateral line darker 
than the back. 

Skull decidedly larger than in chademis and leucoumhrinm^ the 
total length of tlie skull about 61-63 mm. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body 270 mm. ; tail 246 ; hind foot 65 ; ear 17. 

Skull : greatest length 62 ; eondylo-incisive length 58*5 ; 
zygomatic breadth 33*5 ; nasals 19 ; palatiiar length 31*7 ; cheek- 
teeth exclusive oi 12 ; lower cheek-teeth 13. 

llah. Region of Wadi Aribo, extending eastward to Jebel 
Marra. Type from Zalingei. 

Type. Adult female. B.M. No. 23. 1.1. 99. Original 
number 722. Collected 20 May, 1921. 

Distinguished both from Uncoumhrinus * and cliadeyisis by its 
larger size, and from chadensis by its darker colour, though the 
Jebel Harm specimens are a little paler than those from the 
Wadi Aribo. 

28. IliSLIOSClURUS BONGENSIS CANASTER, subsp. n. 

(S . 671, 705. 5 . 663, 706. Foot-hills of debel Marra. 

4000'. 

A paler and greyer form of the H. homjensls of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. 

Size as in hougeiisis, Dorsjil colour as in that animal or incon- 
spicuously paler. But sides, forearms, hips, ami backs of legs 
far paler, whitish or greyish white. Under surface quite white 
to the bases of tlie hairs, a patch <»f hufiy on eacli side of tarsus. 
Top of muzzle greyish wliite, much paler than the crown. White 
supra- and infra-orbital lines well marked ; ears prominently 
whitish. Upper surface of hands and feet gi*eyish wliite. Tail 
similarly ringed to tliat of honyemis^ but paler throughout. 

Skull about as in hongensis, equally smaller than that of multi- 
color. Nasals rather longer. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh): — 

Head and body 178 mm. ; tail 217 ; liind foot 44; ear 15. 

Skull : greatest length 44 ; condy Jo-incisive length 38*7 ; 
zygomatic breadth 26; nasals 14x6*8; interorbital lueadth 13; 
maxillary tooth -row 8*8. 

* With regard to leucoumhrintte, that species whh founded by lluppeli in so vague 
and general a manner that it needs pinning down to some particular form, as it may 
have included quite a number of distinct races. There is iu tbs British Museum one 
of bis original specimens, purchased of theSenckonburg Museum (B.M. No. 70 6), and 
this we propose to select as a lectotype. It is of a pale cinnamon-brown colour, and 
con’esponds in si/.e with specimens having a skull-length of about 58 mm., its lower 

cheek-teeth 12 mm. It was received as from ** Abyssinia,*’ but how far this is 
tmstw^orthy we are not in a position to state. 
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Sab, as above. 

Type, Adult male. B.M. No. 23. 1. 1. 107. Original number 
705. Collected 8 May, 1921. 

This Squirrel is a whitened desert representative of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal S. hongemie Heuglin, a species distinguished from the 
better-known and widely distributed H, multicolor by its 
decidedly smaller size. 

29. QRAPmuRUS orobinus Wagn. 

iS . 963, 965. W. of Jebel Marra. 4000'. 

cf . 771. $ . 809, 918, 922. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

J . 882, 930. Zalingei. 2800'. 

Type-locality, Sennaar. 


30. Tateiia rouusta Cr. 

d. 462, 463, 464, 466, 467, 499, 1068, 1086, 1128. $. 424, 
443, 447, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 465, 470, 480, 481, 482, 
483, 484, 48.5,490,494,495, 1144, 1152, 1154, 1155, 1173, 1175. 
El Fasher and neighbourhood, 
cj. 1185. Nahiid, Kordofan. 
cj. 1193. 2.402,1194,1208. El Obeid. 

(?. 1112. 2.1087,1088,1089. Jebel Maidob, 2750'. . 

2. 1038. Tina Wells. 

31. Tateju benvenuta Hint. & Kersh. 

d'. 784, 807, 832, 836. 2- 729, 801, 873. Kulme, Wadi 

Aribo. 3300'. 

(S . 549. 2 • «^*^0. Wadi Kongei. 6200'. 

c^. 529. 2. -^>08,523, 531, 585, 586, 649, 658, 700. Jebel 
Marm. 4000'-7900'. 


Taterillus. 

The genus J'aterillits is represented by nearly 70 specimens, 
covering the wliole area explored, except the upper part of Jebel 
Marra, where its place is taken by the; pccial local form of 
Dipodillns described below. 

In the district I’oimd El Fasher, two forms are found— the 
large bright-coloured* 7^ riffue, with its naked whitish soles, and 
also a smaller species* 

The other members of Taterillus in the collection all have the 
hair-band on the soles, and are related to T, huikri of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, which seems to extend northwards into Kordofan, and 
we confess we do not see any reason to distinguish from it either 
T, Icadugliemis or Taterina lorentzi of Wettstein. The distinction 
of J^aterina from TaieriUus as a genus is based on a character — 
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the presence of nn extra cusp in — wliich is f.ir fi'om constant, 
and many .specimens of Taterillm have a rudimentary cusp in 
the same position. Major Graham has sent examples of TateriUu$ 
from S. Xordofan, which we may take as representing both 
kad'iigliemis and lorenizi, and these quite agree witli the type of 
butleri from Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

32. Taterillus clivosus, sp. n. 

. 509, 5l(), 522, 525, 539, 645, 707. 2 . 519, 520, 521, 524, 

647, 698, 699, 708, 1032. Jebel Marra. dOOO'-oGOO'. 

d. 770, 830, 847, 860. 820, 848. 850, 862, 864, 865, 

869. Kuime, AVadi Aiibo. 3300'. 

$. 726. Zalingei. 2800'. 

d . 473. 35 miles W.S.W. of El Faslier. 

$. 1102, 1106. Jebel Maidob. 

Like T, hutleri^ but with long(a* and ratliev more busb}’^ tail. 

Size about as in butleri, or a little larger. General colour 
huffy brown, a little lighter than in hutleyl, hut decidedly darker 
than in the plains form to he descril)cd Ixdow. Face without 
special white markings. Ears of medium size, buflfy brown, 
scarcely different from the hack. Hands and feet wliite, soles 
blackish, generally with well-marked and often with ^ery hi'oad 
hair-bjinds. Tail decidedly larger than in haihri, and more 
heavily pencilled, its terminal two-fifths with Idackish hairs 
upwards of 13 mrn. in leiigtli, its up})er surface hiown, its lower 
huffy whitish. The type lias a wliite tail-tip, but this is 
evidently abnormal. 

Skull w ithout s])ecial peculiarities, about 35-37 mm. in length. 

Dim elusions of type (measured in tlie fiesh) ; — 

Head and body 126 rum.; tail 182; hind foot 33; ear 20. 

Skull: gre.'itesfc length 37*5; condyl )-incisive lengtli 34; pos- 
terior palatine foi*nmina 4*2 ; bulla lO ; iqqier molar series 5*4. 

Hah, Slopes of Jebel Marra below about 6000', and region of 
Wadi Aribo. Tjq^e from Jebel Marra, soutli, 5300'. 

Type, Adult female. JhM. No. 23. 1. 1. 127. Original number 
698. Collected May 5, 1921. 

* We are quite that in systematic work it is, at least for the present and 

for a lonjf time to eome, better to use the conveiitional iif>tation of wi-, for the 
three cheek-teeth of Muridm, rather than any notation which attempts to indicate 
their real homoloffies as comjiared with the cheek-teeth of other rodents. Mr, 
Kellogp: has recently, in a paper dealing: v\ith certain f’alifoiniiin Voles (Oniv. Calif. 
Publ. Z^l. xxi. p. 245, l}r22), described and figured the anterior to<ith as the last 
premolar the second tooth therefore as m*, and the third a method which is 
liable, in systematic work, to give rise to a good deni of confusion. All the more 
that his revised nomenclature is by no moans acceptable to other writeiv, as will be 
seen from a paper by Hinton (Ann. & Mag, N, H. (9) xi. p. 162, 1923), wlio reviews 
the whole question, and has reason to confirm the view that the anterior tooth is a 
milk-premolar nnd not a permanent one, a conclusion which Thomas also 
thinks may be the true one. 

But in either case the conventional notation wh vrfi would seem to be the best 
for current sj^stematic work. 
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This Gerbil, which is found in a more elevated region than 
T, butleri, resembles that species in its general colour, but differs 
by its longer and more bushy tail. 

The determination of the last three specimens in the list is a 
little doubtful, but they may be provisionally assigned to the 
present form. 

33. Tatbrillus peuluteus, sp. n. 

6 . 417. 2 , 416, 418, 419, 1160, 1161, 1178. Urn Kedada, 

100 miles E. of El Fasber. 2400'. 

$. 444,446, 491, 492, 501, 1069, 1151, 1180. Neighbour- 
hood of El Fiisher. 

?. 1084, 1122, 1123. Tagbo Hills, 95 miles N.E. of 
El Fasher. 

A smaller species of vivid buffy colour. 

Size decideiily less tljan in hatleri and clirosus. General colour 
bright clear butfy, about as in riiftis and in grcccilifi augelus, much 
paler and clearer than in hutleri a.nd cUvosus. llpf>er surfaee 
near “ warm hulF/* darkened a little along the median basal area, 
clearer on the sides. A patch behind eye and another behind ear 
white. Ears buffy. Hands and feet wliite; soles brown with 
well-marked hair- band. Tail pale buffy abov^, white below, its 
terminal third with a brown ]>encil. 

Skull distinctly smaller than that of T. divosns. 

Dimensions of tlu‘ type (measured in the flesh): — 

Head and body 106 mm. ; tail 149; liind foot 30; ear 18. 

Skull: greatest, buigth 34; condylo-incisive length 30; nasals 
13*3; j>alatine foramina, anterior 5'4, posterior 3*7 ; bulla 10: 
np})er molar series 5. 

Ifah. Plains of Dai fur, round and to the east of El Fasher. 
T^^pe from Um Kedada, about 100 miles E. of the capital. 

Tf/pe. Adult female. H.M. No. 23. 1.1. 143. Original number 
1160. Collected March 15, 1922. 

The bright buffy colour of this Gerbil distinguishes it from 
hutleri and divosua, wliile from the equally bright intfus it differs 
by its smaller size and the presence of hair-bandg on its soles. 

34. Tatbrillus rufus Wettst. 

Tatera rufa Wettstein, t,c* p. 111. 

J . 479, 493, 506, 1080, 1169. ? . 507. W. of El Fasher. 

5 . 1106. XJm Kedada, 100 miles E. of El Fasher. 

5 . 1090. Jebel Maidob. 2750'. 

Dr. Wettstein has in our opinion laid too much stress on the 
presence of the hair-band on the solo as diagnostic of the genus 
Taterillus^ while quite ignoring the length of the posterior palatal 
foramina. It is clear from his excellent photographs that his 
Tatera rufa has the long foramina characteristic of TaterUluay 
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while, as Thomas has sliown, Tatenllus is often without the 
hair-band. 

In this species the sole is whitish and generally completely 
naked, the ears are unusually large, and the general colour is 
particularly bright and vivid. 

T, gym Thos., from the Binder River, is related to T, rufas^ 
but is larger, 

“ Soles of feet white.*^ — W. P. L. 


35, Taterillus butleri Wrought. 

cJ . 1200, 1202, 1206. $ . 404, 404^ 1199, 1201. El Obeid 

and neigh hourliood. 

2 . 409, 1189, Near Nahud, Kordofan. 

A rather dark form with companitively short tail. 

36. Gbrbillus pygargus F. Guv. 

d. 1091. 2.3092,1104. JebelMaidob. 2750'. 

2 . 1083. El Fasher. 

37. Gerbillus agag Thos. 

2 . 406, 408. Nahud, Kordofan. 

2 . 413, 414, 415. 100 inil-s W. of Nahud. 

2 . 423. 65 miles E. of Nahud. 

6 . 445, 476, 1060, 1129, 1148. 2 • 451, 474, 475, 476, 486,. 

487, 503, 1079, 1081, 1085, 1126, 1130, 1132, 1133, 1136, 1137, 
1146, 1156, 1157. El Fasher and neighbourhood. 

2- 1168. Um Kedada, Darfur. 

Hitherto only known from the type, a male obtained in 
November 1902, at Agageh Wells, by Gapt, Dunn. 

38, Gerbillus nancillus, sp. n. 

2 . 425. 16 miles E. of El Fasher. 

2 . 1078. 45 miles N. of El Fasher. 

A minute species smaller than any hitherto known. 

Size even less than in Dvpodillas lienleyi. General colour 
above very pale gerbii-colour ; only a narrow dorsal area with the 
usual dark baseKS to the hairs, those of the Hanks with white 
bases and buffy tips. Under surface snowy-white, the white area 
taking in the whole of the fore limbs. Middle of face bufly ; 
cheeks, a ring round the eyes, patch at base of ears, and another 
behind them white. Ears small, their proectote contrasted 
brown, with the tip whitish, their metectote bufiy. Soles of 
hind feet partly naked behind, but with the hairy terminal part 
of metatarsus characteristic of Qerhilhia, Tail practically white, 
the upper surface very slightly more bufiy, the end lightly 
pencilled with brown. 
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Skull with proportionally lai'ge brain-cnse and short muzzle. 
Bulla fairly large, much smaller than in DipodiUus henleyL 

Diroensioiis of the type (measured in the flesh) 

Head and body 54 mm.; tail 79; hind foot ]7’5; ear 11. 

' Skull: greatest length 20-5; condylo-incisive length 17; 
nasals 7*1 ; breadth of brain-case 10*2 ; anterior palatine fora- 
mina 3*2 ; posterior palatine foramina 2*2 ; bulla 7 ; upper molar 
series 3*2. 

Hah, Plains of Darfur. Type from 45 miles N. of El Fasher. 

Type, Adult female. B.M. No. 23. 1. 1. 169. Original number 
107^ Collected February 6, 1922. 

This pretty little Gerbil reminds one of the tiny Dipodillus 
henleyi of Lower Egypt, but the soles, though partly naked 
behind, are distinctly those of Gerhilltts^ in which genus this is 
much the smallest species known. 


39. Dipodillus lowet, sp, n. 

d . 566, 577, 583, 587, 595, 600, 601, 603, 605, 625, 676, 677, 
678, 679, 684, 685, 975, 979, 981, 986, 990, 992, 995, 1005, 1010, 
1105. 

$ . 564, 565, 578, 581, 582, 584, 588, 591, 592, 593, 594, 602, 
604, 618, 620, 624, 674, 675, 680, 681, 688, 689, 693, 694, 906, 
973, 976, 978, 980, 982, 983, 984, 987, 988, 989, 991, 993, 995, 
997, 998, 999, 1000, 1002, 1004, 1007, 1008. Jebel Marra. 
6650'-9750'. 


A dark-coloured mountain form of the D, campestris group. 

Size about as in I), cavipestris. General colour dark, much 
darker than the clear gerbil -colour of most members of this genus, 
though occasional or younger sj)ecimens of ccmipestris are similar. 
Back (lai'k bufly grizzled with the brown tips of the haii-s, the 
general tone near Brussels- brown, while some specimens even 
approach sepia. Sides a little clearer bully. Under surface as 
usual wholly white. Ears brown, with the conspicuous whitish 
markings beldnd eyes and at base of ears. Legs buffy brownish ; 
hands and feet white. Tail with a fairly well -developed blackish 
tuft on its terminal third, its hairs ordinarily attaining 8-9 mm. 
in length ; under surface of tail dull bufly brownish. 

Skull, on the whole, like that of D, cawpesiris^ but rather more 
robust, and the zygomatic plate projecting slightly further for- 
ward, so that its anterior point stands about 3*5 instead of 
3*0 mn]. in front of the base of the notch, as viewed from above. 
The bullsB are of about the same length, but, apparently owing to 
a less convex inner side, the slit between them and the front part 
of the basioccipital is nearly invariably broader. Molars slightly 
heavier. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh) ; — 

Head and body 110 mm. ; tail 143 ; hind foot 25*5 ; <ear J7. 
pRoo. ZooL. Soc.— 1923, No. XVIII, 18 
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Skull : greatest length 31*5 mm. ; condylo-incisive length 28*6 ; 
zygomatic breadth 16*7; nasals 12*5; palatal foramina 6*3; 
bulla 9 ; upper molar series 4*4. 

Hah, Jebel Marra, above 6000'. Type from 9500'. 

Type. Adult female. B.M.No. 23. 1. 1. 212, Original number 
982. Collected December 3, 1921. 

“ Lives under rocks ; feeding on grass and flower-seeds. These 
animals appear to be strictly nocturnal.’’ — W. P. L. 

This Gerbil is of considerable interest, for while it is nearly 
allied to the Algerian and Saharan D. campestris^ no relative of 
it is recorded from anywhere near Darfur ; nor did the Lynes- 
Lowe expedition obtain a single specimen of the group in all the 
low country round Jebel Marra, so that we may be confident that 
it is really isolated high up on the mountain. In the plains its 
place would seem to be taken by Taterillua butler which, like 
other Gerbils, is pale sandy-coloured, while the present animal 
has become flarkened to suit its rocky environment, just as has 
happened with Lemniscorys lynesi and other members of the 
mountain fauna. 

We have much pleasure in naming it after Mr. Willoughby 
Lowe, to whose energy the great extent of the Darfur mammal 
collection is mainly duo. 

40, Dipodillus principulus, sp. n. 

5 . 1119. El Malha, Jebel Maklob, N. Darfur. 2700'. 

cf . 1 1 27. 90 miles JS .E, of El Fasher. 

A bright buflfy species with long tail and swollen brain-case. 

Size medium, about as in 7), stigmonyx. General colour bright 
sandy bufiy, without the slight dorsal darkening generally found 
in stigmonyx. Sides and posterior part of rump above tail without 
slaty bases to the hairs, these being white with buffy tips. A 
white patch behind eye and another behind ear. Ears buffy. 
Hands and feet white, the soles naked. Tail longer and rather 
more bushy than in stigmonyx^ tlie upper surface lined buffy 
brown, the lower side white; terminal two-fifths with a well- 
marked brownish pencil. 

Skull about as long as in stiginonyx^ but much more swollen 
posteriorly, the brain-case more convex above and considerably 
broader ; bullae much larger. Palatal foramina shorter. Molai'S 
about as in that species. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh) ; — 

Head and body 73 mm. ; tail 115; hind foot 21 ; ear 11. 

Skull : greatest length 26*3 ; condylo-incisive length 23 ; 
zygomatic breadth 14*5; breadth of brain-case 13; height from 
crown to lowest point of bulla 10*8 ; palatal foramina, anterior 4*] , 
posterior 2*4; bulla 10x5*6; bi-meatal breadth 14; upper 
molar series 3*5. 

Hah. N. Darfur. Type from El Malha, Jebel Maidob» 
2700'. 
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Type, Adult feaiale. B,M. No. 23, 1. 1. 218. Original 
number 1119. Collected 10 Febriiapr, 1922. 

The members of the genus Dipodillua may be arranged accord* 
ing to the extent to which the brain-case and bullse are swollen up 
in proportion to the face, or are of more or less normal Murine 
development. This species and the much smaller Z>. henleyi are 
at the swollen-iieaded end of the series ; then among Egyptian 
species follows amcenus; then atigmonyx with its allies or 
synonyms luieolm and hottce^ and the smaller-toothed waterai. 
Then comes campestria and its ally lowei ; and finally, and most 
extremely murine, the small species next to be described. 

Tins pretty and distinct species is one of the few novelties 
resulting from the visit of the Expedition to the black rocky 
mountain Jebel Maidob, in N. Darfur, whose mammal fauna 
has proved far less striking than that of Jebel Marra. 

41. Dipodillus muriculus, sp. n. 

S . 1082. Madu, 80 miles N.E. of El Fasher. 2900'. 

A small species with a very murine-shaped skull. 

Size veiy small, considerably less than in principultia, little 
larger than in henleyi. General external characters as in princi- 
pulfiSf exce]>t for the markedly shorter tail. Colours as described 
in principulna^ with similar white bases to the lateral and anal 
hairs, 'riie general tone is, however, more strongly biifiy, but 
how far this is affected by the only specimen being tintea with 
the reddi.sh sand of its locality, we are unable to say. Eye 
and ear markings present. Hinder soles quite naked. Tail 
much shorter than in principulits^ scarcely pencilled, the proximal 
portion thinly haired and showing the scales. 

Skull, for a Gerbilline, of a remarkably murine shape, the 
cranial region neither broadened nor inflated and the bullie small, 
so that at first siglit, at least fronj above, the skull might be 
taken for that of a Miks, Supraorbital edges well marked. 
Palatal foramina narrow. Bullae comparatively small, oval, the 
mastoi<l portion almost without inflation. 

Teeth apparently as usual, but much worn in the only specimen. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body 65 mm.; tail 82; bind foot 18; ear 12. 

Skull : greatest length 23 mm. ; condylo-iucisive length 20 ; 
zygomatic breadth 1 2 ; nasals 8*5 ; iiiterorbital breadth 4 ; greatest 
breadth of brain-case 10-3 ; height from crown to lowest point of 
bulla 8*8; palatal foramina, anteiior 3*7, posterior 2*1; bulla 
7*5 X 4*5 ; bi meatal breadth 10*6 ; upper molar series 3*1, 

Hah, as above. 

Type, Old male. B,M. No. 23.1,1.220. Original number 
1082. Collected 3 February, 1922. 

A very striking little Gerbil, distinguishable by its short tail 
and veiy murine skull 


18 « 
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42. Desmodillisous buaubri Wetet. 

d . 1192. 75 miles W. of El Obeid. 

$ . 1172. 140 miles E. of El Obeid. 

The type of this remarkable little Gerbil was described from El 
Obeid, Tliese almost topotypical specimens are most welcome 
additions to the collection. 

They show that the Nigerian species />. hiichaiianl is more 
nearly allied to hrau&ri than we had supposed, as the difference 
that we had observed in the first lower molar seems to be only 
due to Dr. Wettstein^s photograph having been taken at an angle 
which gave a misleading outline to the tooth. And as to the 
difference in the bullae, those of huclianani liad had the meatal 
inflation broken off, an accident which was only perceived on 
the examination of the present specimens. But the two species 
are, however, still distinguishable by the greater size of the 
molars of huchanaui — 3*2 mm. in length above as compared with 
2-9*. 

43. Steatomys aquilo, sp. n. 

$. 1013. Niurmeya, Jebel Marra. 7000'. Collected 23 
December, 1921. B.M. No. 23. 1. 1. 438. Type, 

A small species related to the Nigerian cnppedius. 

Size about as in cuppedvus. General colour above pale wood- 
brown, washed laterally with bufiy. Under suiface white, less 
sharply defined than usual. Face rather more huffy than back. 
Ears brown with a small whitish patch behind them. Forearms 
and hands, and hind feet white. Tail brown above, whitish 
below. 

Skull very much as in cn2)pedms, but the palatal foramina 
longer, extending nearly to the level of the middle lamina of 
and narrower. 

Incisors unusually strongly bevelled, so much so that in side- 
view the part of the tooth behind the groove appears little 
broader than that in front. In the type the upper incisors are 
white, but we suppose this to be due to some accidental chemical 
deterioration ; the lower ones are yellow as usual. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body 69 mm. ; tail 39 ; hind foot 14 ; ear 13. 

Skull : greatest length (c.) 19*5 ; nasals 7*5 ; interorbital breadth 
4 ; front of incisors to back of 9*7 ; palatal foramina 4*5 : 
upper molar series 3*7. 

• Hah, and Type as above. 

“ Found dead on native trail with throat cut.” — W. P. L. 

This represents the most northern occurrence of the genus 
Steatomys^ although on the west side of Africa it ranges nearly 
as far — to Kano, Nigeria. The species would seem to be nearly 
allied to S, cuppedius, unless the peculiar white coloration of the- 


• Alveolar lengths— 8*7, hrau$ri 3*2-8'4 (Wettatein 8*6). 
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upper incisors is a normal character, a point which can only be 
settled on the arrival of further specimens. 

[The description of the following Steatovvys^ distinguished and 
labelled some years ago, seems accidentally never to have been 
published : — 

SieatomifB gazelhr, sp. n. 

A large species, with large bullie and very large molars. 

General colour above dark wood-brown, darker than in most 
species. Under surface white, but only along a narrower area 
than usual. Eirs dark brown, without postaural whitish patch. 
Hands and feet dull whitish. 

Skull of about the same large size as in pratensis and caurinm^ 
but the bullsD larger than in either, and the molars very much 
larger. Palatal foramina long, widely open. 

Dimensions of the type (measured on the skin): — 

Head and body (c.) 100 mm. ; tail 52 ; hind foot 18 5. 

Skull ; greatest length 26 mm. ; condylo-incisive length 24*5 ; 
palatilar length 12*2; palatal foramina 5*4 X 2*4 ; bulla 6*3; 
upper molar series 4*7. 

Hah. Bahr-ol-Ghazal ; type from Tamburas. 

Type, Adult male. B.M. No. 5. 10. 7. 4, Collected and 
presented by Maj. H. Bray. 

Readily distinguishable by its large size and very large 
molars.] 

44. Rattus (Mastomys) mackolepis Sund. 

6 . 453, 471, 505. J . 452, 472, 496, 497, 500. El Fasher. 

6. 510. 518, 519. $. 511, 512,514, 515,532, 533,534,535, 

536, 538, 540, 1021, 1022, 1026, 1033, 1034, 1035. N.E. Jebel 
Marra. 5500'. 

6 . 542. $ . 543, 1023, 1027. N.W. Jebel Marra. 6000'. 

6 . 637, 668, 703, 704. ? . 634, 635, 636, 640, 646, 650, 651, 

652, 654, 659, 662, 667, 669, 701, 702. Foot-hills, S. Jebel 
Marra. 4000'. 

6 . 970. ? . 962, 972. 8.E. Jebel Marra. 8000'. 

6. 621, 623. $ . 622. S.W. Jebel Marra. 6650'. 

c?. 554, 561. 2, 551, 555, 556, 558. Niurmya, Central 

Jebel Marra. 7100'. 

d. 619,710, 713, 719. J. 546,547, 579,580,613, 714,715, 
716, 717, 964. Central Jebel Marra. 5000' -7900'. 

d. 724, 940, 947, 956. 2.723, 756, 938, 952, 961. 

Zalingei. 3300'. 

d . 634, 763, 769, 776, 778, 782, 785, 786, 787, 789, 792, 797, 
798, 805, 806, 810, 812, 813, 816, 822, 825, 831, 835, 838, 839, 
840, 842, 851, 863, 867, 868, 871, 912. 

$ . 730, 731, 732, 761, 764, 772, 775, 780, 790, 793, 815, 821, 
828, 841, 845, 858, 870, 901, 921. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3800', 

$ . 1182. Nahud, Kordofan, 

d. 1203. 1204. Abu Heraz, Kordofan. 
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A very fine series of these difiicult field-mice, which will be 
of great use when a closer study can be made of the group. 
There is considerable variation in size among them, and perhaps 
more than one form is included. 

The two members of the subgenus Maatomys in this region are 
respectively this wild-living form, more or less rufous, with a 
white or whitish sharply defined underside, and a house-haunting 
mce, dark smoky grey, with little-defined dull greyish-bufty 
belly — indeed, corresponding closely in colour to house-haunting 
Mua mmculua* A co-type of Sundevairs Mua macroUpia in the 
British Museum (No. 46. 6. 2. 58) certainly agrees more with the 
former than the latter, and wo have therefore used that name for 
the species. Wo also consider that Wagner’s Mua limbatua 
should be placed as a synonym of it. 

45. Rattus (Mastomys) — Uganda group. 

c?. 779, 866, 898, 899, 900, 904, 908, 913, 916, 917, 924. 
$. 780, 843, 853, 895, 897, 902, 90.5, 910, 925, 927. Kulme, 
Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

6. 513, 643, 1017, 1030, 1031. . 1016, 1018, 1024, 1028. 

Jebel Marra at various altitudes. 

6 . 879. 5 . 938, 953. Zalingei. 2800'. 

The house-hauuting members of Maatomys are very much alike 
all over Northern Africa, ai.d may even be all of one species. 
For the present, however, we do not venture to give an exact 
determination of these specimens. 

46. Acomys wiTHERBYi de Wiiit. 

d. 420, 428, 448, 477, 1059, 1138, 1142, 1177. $ . 421,429, 

430, 431, 432, 433, 437, 438, 449, 455, 1070, 1076, 1093, 1125, 
1139, 1140, 1143, 1145. El Fasher and neighbourhood. 

$. 1036. Kurra, Jebel Marra. 5200'. 

d, 606. Niurmeya, Central Jebel Marra. 7100'. 

J . 1121. Near Togato Hills. 

d. 407,1184. 5. 1119,1183. Neighbourhood of Naliud. 

d. 403, 405, 1190, 1195, 1196. ?. 1191. El Obeid and 

neighbourhood. 

d. 1020. N.E. Jebel Marra. 6500'. 

d. 1096, 1099, 1100, 1107, 1108, 1115, 1116, 1117, 1118. 
$ . 1097, 1101, 1103, 1109, nil, 1113. Jebel Maidob. 2700'. 

. 47. Arvicanthis testicolaris Sund. 

cf . 1021, 1042, 1044, 1045, 1046, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1053, 1054, 
1055, 1057, 1066. $ . 434, 439,440, 442, 454, 1039, 1040, 1041, 

1043, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1056, 1074. El Fasher. 

d . 1067, 1072, 1075. ? . 1073. 35 miles N. of El Fasher. 

d . 630, 664. 5 . 629, 697, 709. South Jebel Marra. 

$ . 562. Niurmya, Central Jebel Marra. 

? . 517, 1025, N. Jebel Marra. 
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cT. 720, 741, 742, 935, 942, 962. S>. 725, 727, 936, 947, 

Zalingei. 

cJ • 768, 833, 896. ? . 767, 884. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 

cJ. 1110, 1120. JebelMaidob. 

2 . 1205. El Obeid, Kordofan. 

48. Lemniscomys dunni Thos. 

(S . 1158, 1170. 2 . 435, 441. El Faslier. 

cJ. 1009, 1029. 5.541. Jebel Marra. 5200'-7700'. 

5 . 1162, 1163, 1164, 1167. Urn Kedada. 

Fully agreeing with the type, which was obtained by Col. 
Dunn in the Kaga Hills in 1902. The species is apparently 
common on the plains of Darfur including the lower slopes of 
Jebel Marra, while it is replaced higher up on that mountain by 
Z. lymsL 

Nearly related to it is the following form from the Nuba region 
of Southern Kordofan : — 

LeM^’ISCOMYS DUNNI NUBALIS, Sp. li. 

Similar in essential characters, in size and spininess of form, to 
true the colour throughout mucli intensified, the stripes 

and other parts, which in dtnmi are pale bufly, very strong and 
rich bufTy, almost ochraceous. Ears very deep bufly. Under 
surface bufF\^ laterally instead of white. 

Skull as in dunni. 

Dimensions of t 3 ?pe : — 

Head and body 103 in in. ; tail 130 ; hind foot 24 ; ear 14. 

Skull : greatest length 29*5 ; condylo-incisive length 26’7 ; 
bulla 6 ; upper molar series 5. 

Ilab, Nuba Country, Southern Kordofan. Type from Talodi. 
1300'. 

Type, Adult female. B.M. No. 18. 7. 2. 14. Original number 
5. Collected 21 February, 1917, and presented by Maj. C. 
Gmliam. Three specimens, 

Lerttniscomys zebra Heugl., of which Thomas has examined the 
type, has a wholly white underside, and is clearly a member 
of the other group of this genus, with much darker-coloured 
fur and smaller bulla?. To this latter group the next species 
belongs. 

49. Lemniscomys lynesi, sp. n. 

6. 617, 690, 967. 5. 563, 590, 598, 69L 968, 1003, 1006, 

1011. Jebel Marra, at altitudes from 7700' to 9750', and to the 
crater. 

A dark species with comparatively long soft fur. 

Size fairly large. Fur comparatively long, and much softer 
and more spineless than in any allied species. General colour 
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dark, the light lines dull whitish, with a distinct tendency 
to break into spots. Under surface huffy whitish, the bases of 
the hairs broadly slaty, except on the chin. Ears dull ochraceous, 
a richer ochraceous tuft at their anterior base. Hands and feet 
dull buffy whitish. Tail black above, dull huffy whitish below. 

Skull with distinctly smaller bullae than in L. dunni. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body 112nnn. ; tail 125; hind foot 25 ; ear 17. 

Skull ; greatest length 29 ; condylo-incisive length 26*6 ; palatal 
foramina 5*1 ; bulla 5 ; upper molar series 5*3. 

Ilah. Jebel Marra, at various altitudes, from 7000' upwards to 
the crater. Type from Central Jebel Marra on western slope, 
8000'. 

Type. Adult male. B.M. No. 23. 1. 1. 313. Original number 
617. Collected March 22, 1921. 

This distinct mountain species is readily distinguished by its 
comparatively long soft fur, which is practically without spines, 
in marked contrast with both L. dunni and zebra. Also by the 
slaty bases to its belly-hairs and by its small bulhc. 

On freshly-killed specimens the attention of both collectors was 
specially attracted to this animal by the greenish iridescent 
sheen on its fur, though, as with so many mammals, this sheen 
fades away in the dried skin. 

We have much pleasure in naming this well-marked species 
in honour of Admiral Lynes, to whose enthusiasm and scientific 
spirit the National Museum owes the present magnificent acces- 
sion to its collections. 


50. Grammomys aihdulus, sp. n. 

S . 826. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

An unusually pallid, desert-coloured species. 

General colour of dorsal surface dull och)*aceous lined with 
dark brown, brightest and clearest upon the flanks and rump. 
At the rump the tint is near Kidgway's “ ochraceous-tawny.^^ Top 
of head and nape duller and greyish. Region between eye and 
ear on each side grey. A small white patch bcihind each ear. 
Ears bright ochi*aceous tawny within and without, save for a mar- 
ginal band of dark reddish brown extending from the base of the 
proectote to the tip of the ear. Underparts cream, in sharp 
contrast with flanks. Outer surface of forearms and upper 
surfaces of hands and feet creara-buflT. Tail bicolored, dusky 
above, whitish below. 

Skull most nearly resembling that of G, huntingiy described 
from Liberia, in form, but distinguished chiefly by its larger 
bulloe and heavier molars. 

Dimensions (measured in the flesh): — 

Head and body 115 mm.; tail 175; hind foot 24; ear 18. 

Skull; condylo-incisive length 26*6; extreme length 29*4; 
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zygomatic breaxltli 14'4; interorbital construction 4’3; cranial 
width 12*8 ; dental length 13*5; cheek-teeth (crowns) 4*2. 

Type, Old male. B.M. No. 23. 1.1. 324, Original number 826. 
Collected July 22, 1922, at Kulme, Wadi Aribo, Barfur. 
Altitude 3300'. 

Hah, as above. 

This is a very well-marked species distinguished by its bright 
coloration from all forms previously described. In outward 
appearance it is perhaps more like G, s, elgonis than any other, 
while in skull it resembles the outwardly vei’y different 
G, huntingi 

51. Leggada tenella Thos. 

c? . 400. 30 miles W. of El Obehl. 

c? . 027. $. 028. Foot-hills, S.W. Jebel Marra. 4500'. 

cf. 712, 718. South Central Jeb(3l Marra. 4000'. 

<S . 599. Central Jebel Marra. 9750'. 

$. 587. Niurmya, Central J. bel Mari'a. 7150'. 

d . 695, 818, 824. $ . 903. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

52. Jacttlus goudoni Thos. 

5. 14, Near El Fasher. 2600'. May 1920 (20.7.30.17). 

Incisor-bulla length 35*0 mm. 

53. Jaculus jaculus Linn. 

c? . 1135. 55 miles N.E. of El Fasher. 

While it is not unnatural that the Kordofan J. gordoni should 
be found in Darfur, the capture of this specimen, clearly 
referable to »/. jacnlm, so close to where the same collector found 
the first-named species in 1920, is worthy of note. Moreover, 
within the species J, jac'tdtis, it has not the warm colour of the 
Kharfoum j, but is very similar to the more huffy 

J, j, jacuhis, which therefore would seem to range along the 
deserts to the west of the Nile as far south as Darfur. The 
nearest previous record for this form is Dongola . 

54. Lepus HAWKEtti Thos. 

$ . 1198. 50 miles W. of El Oheid. 

(5* . 410. 70 miles W. of Nahud, 

$ . 422. 75 miles E. of El Fasher. 

c? . 721, 736, 747, 757, 951. 2 . 737, 748. Zalingei, Darfur. 

2800'--3000'. 

d. 692, $. 632. Foot-hills, S. of Jebel Marra. 4000'. 

2 . 1014 juv. Niarmya, Jebel Marra. 7000'. 

d . 696. Deriba Lakes, Jebel Marra. 7400'. 

2.977. Jebel Marra. 9500'. 

2 • 765 juv., 808. ?seN. 796 juv. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300^ 
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These agree very well with the type of L* hawkari^ described 
from Kaka, Sudan, i. hawkeri would seem to be the repre- 
sentative of isabellinm (** cethiopicus ”) in the open country w^est 
of the Nile. 

55. Phacoch(erus ^etiuoptcus subsp. 

6 . 800. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

5 . 728 juv., skull only, Kulme, Wndi Aribo, 3300'. 

Not improbably referable to 1\ (rthiopinis fossor Schwarz., 
described from the Bagirmi District. 

56. Alcelapiius lelwel tschadensis Schwarz. 

d. 760. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

d. 777, skull and head-skin only. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 
3300'. 

d . 856. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. “Skull, tail, and fore and hind 
legs only — the hitter to show the black markings, wliich are 
unusually pronounced for these parts. Chin always black.*’ 

57. Sylvicapra grimmia pallidior Schwarz. 

(f . 644, 638. Foot-hills, S. Jebel Mai ra. 4000', “Tolerably 
common on dry stony hill-sides.” 

$ . 823, 849. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

$. 752. Zalingei, Darfur, Sudan. 2800'. “Native name 
‘ Digi-dig.’ ” 

A very distinct form, of which we have had no satisfactory 
material previously. Characterized by its pale colour and large 
size. 

58. OUREBXA OUREBl SPLENDIDA SchwarZ. 

d- 852. ?. 791. Kulme, Wadi AriV>o. 3300'. 

“Found very sparingly in wooded country. Native name, 

‘ Gazella amnia.’ ” 

The female captured on July 2 contained a well-developed 
fcetus. 

As the collectors noted, the female differs from tJie male in 
having a dark patch on the head. 

59. Gazella rufifrons Gray. 

2. 589. Central Jebel Marra, 10,000'. “Shot from a lot 
of 5 on plateau.” 

d. 811. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 3300'. 

d. 1181. Head only. 205 miles E. of El Fasber. “Barely 
seen here and further E. along the road.” 

We are not at present prepared to determine this material 
eubspecihcally. 
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60. Gazella boroas Linn. 

cJ , 1058. 10 miles N. of El Fasher. Horns llj'\ 

cj , 1094, 1095. 150 miles N.E. of El Fasher. 

1147, skull only. 19 miles N. of El Fasher. 

(J . 469. $ . 470. Skulls only. 35 miles E. of El Fasher. 

5 . 427. 10 miles E. of El Fasher. 

$ . 1149, 1160. Near El Fasher. 

5 . 915, no skin. Wadi Aribo. 

61. Procavia BuriCEPs H. & E. 

cf . 1065. $ . 1063, 1064. 35 miles N. of El Fasher. 

5 . 1131. 60 miles N.E. of El Fasher. 

$ , 773, 819. Kulme, Wadi Aribo. 

c? . 957, 958. 9 . 880, 959, 960. Zalingei. 

c?. 1098. elebel Maidob. 

Native name, “ Bogos.’* 

62. Procavia rupiceps marrensis, subap. n. 

cf . 665. $ . 670. Foot-hills of Jebel Marra. 4000'. 

d. 552, 559, 316, 1012. $. 553, 566, 608. Jebel Marra. 

7100'. 

cJ. 527. y. 526, 528. Jebel Owi, N.E. Jebel Marra. 
6500'. 

Rather larger on the average than true mficeps'y the fur 
longer, the colour darker, and the dorsal patch less conspicuous, 
more overlaid with the dark ends to the dorsal hail’s. General 
colour approximating to ‘‘ Saccardo’s umber," but often darker, 
and always darker than the average in true rxtjlceps. Nape dark 
brown, like the crown. Hairs of back broadly tipped with 
blackish brown in a specimen in good pelage. Hind back and 
I'ump and the thighs dark brown. Under surface dull buffy, 
darker than in riijiceps* 

8kull averaging largei* than in rujiceps, 

Diniension.s of type (measured in the flesh) : — 

Head and body 504 imn. ; liind foot 71 ; ear 30. 

Skull: condylo- basal length 91*5 ; zygomatic breadth 55 ; front 
of y to back of (teeth much worn) 33. 

Hah, Jebel Marra. Type from the central part of the mountain 
at 7100'. 

Type, Old male. B.M. No. 23. 1. 1. 486. Original number 616. 
Collected March 19, 1921. 

This is a dark mountain race of the widely spread P, rufioepB 
of the Soudan. It is unusually variable in colour, but certainly 
averages considerably darker than the Dassie of the plains. 
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19. On a Remnant of the Omphalo-mesenteric Arteries in 
the Manatee. By K. Kostanecki, M.D., LL.D., 
F.Ac.Sc. Cracow *. 

[Received February 19, 1923 : Read April 10, 1923.] 

(Text-figure 1.) 

In a paper published in 1897 in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society (Notes upon the Anatomy of a Manatee, Manatua 
inunguis), Beddard describes and represents in a drawing the 
ciecum of this animal. The general shape of the coecum is 
precisely like that of the other species of Manatee, especially of 
Manaius latirostris, one specimen of which Beddard has also 
examined, and which previously had been described by Muriet. 
Beddard adds: should not have had the drawing prepared 

were it not for a peculiar fold of mesentery which it is the main 
purpose of that sketch to illustrate. This fold, which is not 
refeiTed to by Dr, Murie, lies on either side of the mesentery 
supporting the ileum and runs nearly to the caecum. It does not 
bear a blood-vessel, and the fold of either side is continuous 
with its fellow by a complete bridge over the front side of the 
ileum as indicated in the sketch. Both species are precisely alike 
in the pre.sence and in the relations of these two mesenteries/* 
(The drawing in Beddard*s paper is also reproduced in Weber*s 
‘ Saugetiere.*) 

Neither Beddard nor Weber gives an explanation of this 
fold. 

I have had the opportunity of examining a Manatee foetus 
{Manaius inuvguis) 35 cm. in length in the collections of the 
Royal Museum of Natural Histoiy^ at Brussels, thanks to the 
kindness of Prof. Dollo. 

The CHPCum presented the aspect known in the adult animals 
from the papers of Cuvier, Owen, Home, Murie, Flower, Rapp, 
Huntington, Beddard, Waldeyer, and others. 

I noticed immediately a few cms. away from the ca?cum the 
bilateral folds described by Beddard, which ran from the dorsal 
mesentery to the wall of the ileum, uniting on its ventral, 
antimesenteric wall. However, they did not terminate there 
in a narrow bridge, as in BeddardV drawing, but the central 
part was markedly elevated above the surface of the ileum, 
and was elongated into a narrow strip stretching towards the 
umbilicus and terminating there (as can be seen in the text- 
figure, p. 274). 

• Communicated by Th* SscasTABT. 

t Murie, ** On the Form and Structure of the Manatee/' Trans. Zool. Soc. viii. 
p, 127. 
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The connection of these folds with the umbilicus furnishes an 
immediate explanation of the condition in the adulb animal 
described by Beddard. Without any doubt, we have before us a 
remnant of the involution of the vitelline duct and its blood- 
vessels, especially its arteries. I have not been able to dissect the 
precious specimen and make microscopical sections, but examining 
the strip and its relation to the ileum, I noticed that the wall 
of the ileum between these folds was smooth ; tlie vitelline duct 
had completely disappeared, and blood-vessels were not ap|mrent 
under the peritoneum forming these folds; it may be that 
microscopical sections would have disclosed degenerated remains 
of the walls of these vessels. In spite of that, there can be no 
doubt, considering the course of this strip, that it owes its 
existence to structures connected with the yolk-sac apparatus. 


Text-figure 1. 



Caecum and unibilicns of Manatee. 
6.r.— bifid cajcum. 


Especially regarding the symmetrical origin of the two folds 
from the dorsal mesentery of the terminal portion of the ileum, 
there can be no doubt that these are produced by the omphalo- 
mesenteric arteries. The omphalo-mesenteric or vitelline vein 
or its remains cannot play any part here ; in fcetal life it runs 
differently, namely, from the umbilicus to the mesoduodeuum. 
In the foetus which I have examined it had vanished completely. 

The changes of the ornphalo-mesenteric arteries are desciibed 
by several authors, especially in the very exact paper by 
Broman who, together with the results of previous researches, 
gives many new data. 

It is known that the omphalo-mesenteric arteries are originally 
paired and run on either side of the ileum to the umbilicus, then 
unite, both in the part which runs through the mesentery, 

* Broman, * ** Ober das Bchicksal der Vasa vitellina bei dan S&ugetieren,** Ergfbmsse 

der Anatomie und Eutwickelungsgascbichte, Bd. xxi. (1918). 
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forming one arteria omphalo-mesenterica, the future superior 
mesenteric artery, and in the part where, ventrally to the ileum, 
they run towards the umbilicus; Broman calls this last part-*- 
which runs outside of the gut together with the vitelline duct, 
towards the umbilicus and in the umbilical cord — the vitelline 
.\rtery. 

In some animals the arterise omphalo-mesentericae, though not 
paired in their proximal and distal pai*ts, remain for some time 
paired in the pail; which runs on both sides of the ileum, thus 
forming a ring around the ileum, which, starting dorsally from 
the single arteria omphalo-mesenterica, passes on the ventral 
side of the ileum into the single arteria vitellina, which runs 
toward the umbilicus in the mesoderiaic vitelline stalk. 

In most animals this part does not remain paired, the artery 
on one siile disappearing (the left in some animals, in others 
the right), the persisting artery of the other side running on the 
lateral surface of the ileum, but deviating from its wall, so as to 
produce a peritoneal fold ; usually this fold later on loses its 
connection with the wall of the ileum and thus, as the beginning 
of the arteria vitellina, passes on the mesoileum. 

When after the disappearance of the vitelline duct, the vitelline 
artery also disappears, the mesodermal yolk -sac -stalk grows 
thinner and thinner, ruptures, and tinally vanishes. 

Broman in the paper I have cited proves that during this 
process we meet with variable conditions in <lilferent animals. 
Thus, in some animals until birth the vasa omphalo-mesenterica 
can remain visible always, in others abnormally ; hut usually 
they disappear in the fcetus, and leave behind them folds, 
running towards the mnbiliciis, which persist in some animals 
only for a short period of their fietal life, iu others until birth 
and sometimes even in extra-uterine life in the adult animal. 
These folds, running towards the umbilicus, rupture, and either 
vanish comjiletely or (either only in fretus or new-born or adult 
animals) form bauds adlmrent to the dorsal mesentery, brt 
hanging freely down into the abdominal cavity. 

Tiie remains of the vitelline vein which run towards the 
mesoduodenum, Broman calls “appendix inesoduodeni,^' the 
remains of the vitelline artery “appendix mesilei any part of 
the ruptured yolk-duct-stalk remaining near the umbilicus, 
“appendix umhilicalis.” 

Broman noticed in an adult Castor fiber in the plaoe where iu 
other new-born animals, or their foituscs, could be seen the 
appendix mesilei, a remarkable fold, running from one side of 
the mesilemn to the wall of the ileum ; he explains it as the 
remains of the fold, formed by the ai*teiy joining the omphalo- 
mesenteric artery in the mesileum and the arteria vitellina in the 
yolk-sac-stalk by separating from the wall of the ileum, 

I see in this case of Castor fiber a complete analogy with the 
condition in the Manatee, except that in the Manatee, in the place 
of the appendix mesilei of other animals, such a fold appears on 
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both sides. This shows that in the Manatee the paired parts o£ 
the vitelline arteries, which enclose on both sides the ileum, must 
have persisted for a longer time than in other animals, and, 
deviating symmetrically from the wall of the ileum, must have 
formed symmetrical peritoneal folds. As in Castor j\hsT the 
one-sided fold, so here the paired folds persisted in the adult, 
animal. 

The fact, that those paired folds meet on the ventral wall of 
the ileum, forming a sort of bridge, appears quite natural, 
considering that the omphalo-niesenteric arteries joined on the 
ventral wall of the ileum and from there I'an toward the 
umbilicus in the yolk-sac-stalk, which in the foetus which I 
examined was still preserved. 
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20. Caokoos’ Eggs and Erolntiop. 

By B. C. Stuart Baker, F.Z S. 

[Received Hftroh 19, 1923 1 Read April 24^ 1923.] 

(Plates L~IV ♦) 

Much has recently been written on Ouckoos and Cuckoos* 
eggS) some cases the writers having laid down laws and 
accepted facts as proved on very insufficient data. Certain of 
these writers, who have watched the actions of individual 
Cuckoos and who have spent much time and money on their 
valuable observations, have theorized on the presumption that 
what one Cuckoo does all Cuckoos do. Other writers, also from 
watching one bird, essay to prove that the former are wrong 
because their observations do not have the same result as their 
own. As a matter of fact both are equally correct, the result of 
their observations are of great value, and their work worthy of 
all praise so long as they do not pose as authorities, able to prove 
or disprove theories, until their experiences are far wider. 

For over forty years now I have studied Cuckoos, and the 
older I grow and the more I know about these birds, the more 
certain 1 am that I have not yet sufficient data to enable me to 
do more than roughly outline certain theories and point out what 
there is in support of them. 

Curiously enough, the most interesting of all Cuckoo subjects 
is the one which seems to have been most avoided. I refer to 
the evolution of Ouckoos* eggs resembling the eggs of their foster 
parents sufficiently well to enable them to escape destruction. 
Perhaps this is because our British Cuckoo, Cumkts oanorua 
canarm, is only a very recently evolved type of Cuckoo and 
within its few thousand years of existence has not yet had time to 
eliminate those members of its species which lay eggs dissimilar 
to those of the birds it selects as fosterers. To find really satis* 
factory instances of perfected or far advanced evolution, or of 
evolution in an obvious stage of transition, we have to go abroad 
and examine the eggs of such genera as Olamator, Coocy$t69^ 
Himrocooeyx^ etc. Amongst these we may hope to find sufficient 
evidence to enable us to show what has already taken place and, 
by analogy, to learn what is probably taking place at the present 
day amongst other genera and species. 

The material from which I have drawn my deductions consists 
of some 2500 Cuckoos' eggs collected from Europe, Asia, and 
Australia (not Africa), but principally from India where Ouckoos, 
of many ^eeies, are exceedingly common. As Z have already 

e FcTtfs^MHiilioaaftkeFlatW Mei^ 
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said, this material is insufficient for me to pretend that I have 
learnt all that there is to know about Cuckoos and their eggs, but 
it seems sufficient to prove that : — 

(1) In some genera and species evolution is only in its earliest 
stages; 

(2) In others it has progressed much further ; and 

(3) In certain genera and species it has arrived at perfection 
or finality. 

Before proceeding to examine these three conditions in detail, 
it may be as well to propound the theory of evolution as accepted 
by me in this connection. 

It will be probably generally admitted that the original pro- 
genitors of Cuckoos laid white eggs and that they continued to 
do so for a very long period after all trace of their reptilian 
ancestry had disappeared. In fact, tliis persists to the present 
day amongst those Cuckoos of the genera Centropus^ Ehopo- 
dytes^ etc., etc., which are not parasitic. The belief of courae 
entails the acceptance of the theory that parasitic Cuckoos have 
acquired their cuiious habit and not that non-parasitic Cuckoos 
have gi'own out of it. If we accept this theory of an original 
white or nearly white egg, it will be necessary also to accept the 
fact that there has been some degree of evolution in almost all 
parasitic Cuckoos^ for white eggs are very rare amongst 

Cuckoos and even those which are white are quite different in 
character to the glossless dead white or yellow-white of most 
reptiles’ eggs. If, however, we accept the theory that all 
Cuckoos’ eggs were originally white, we have again to accept the 
probability that all other birds’ eggs were white and, this being 
so, we should expect that the Cuckoo’s egg would have de .’elopecl 
pari passu with the eggs of the bird in whose nest it was 
deposited. Other birds’ eggs have acquired certain coloration, 
shapes, sizes, etc., in each case for some definite purpose which 
has aided it to escape destruction. In some instances the 
purpose for which the character has been acejuired is obvious. 
Many birds which lay their eggs on the ground lay such as are 
beyond doubt protectively coloured ; some lay eggs conspicuously 
coloured to enable the owners to distinguish their own eggs 
among colonies ; others lay eggs so shaped that they cannot roll 
off narrow ledges of cliffs ; yet othera lay eggs so large that the 
chicks emerge fledged and able to take care of themselves from 
the start, whilst in many other instances we are still too ignorant 
of the demands of nature to know why the characters exhibited 
have been acquired. 

Why then have not the eggs of all parasitic Cuckoos arrived 
at the same degree of evolution as those of other birds ? Simplj' 
because Cuckoos are a modern creation and even amongst 
Cuckoos the parasitic habit is more modern than the bird and 
amongst those again which have acquired this habit, some have . 
taken to it later than others. 

All sorts of fantastic theories have been advanced as to how 
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Cuckoos’ eggs have attained similarity to those of their fosterers 
but really this evolution has been brought about in the simplest 
manner. We may presume that at one time all the eggs of any 
one particular kind of Cuckoo were white and that they were 
laid promiscuously in any birds’ nests which were handy. If 
among these there had been a suitable fosterer with white eggs, 
there would have been little or no evolution or alteration in the 
Cuckoo’s egg. What would have occuried would merely have 
been that those white eggs placed in fosterers’ nests with white 
eggs would have been hatched in far greater numbers than those 
which were placed with contrasting eggs and gradually the latter 
would have been eliminated whilst the former would have sur- 
vived. This is, indeed, what seems to have happened in a few 
cases as 1 will show later on. But in the majority of instances 
it is evident that there were either no suitable fosterers laying 
white eggs or that they were not in sufficient numbers to be able 
to act both as foster-parents to the Cuckoo and also perpetuate 
their own lace. Amongst the Cuckoos’ eggs, however, there 
were probably some which were abnormally coloured with faint 
blue, red, or some other colour. Now, if these were placed 
alongside the eggs of foster bir<ls with somewhat similarly 
coloured eggs, they would escape detection in greater proportion 
than the quite pure white ones, whilst among the former again 
those eggs with the deepest tinge would escape more often than 
the others and so, just by the gradual elimination of the most 
unfit, we finally obtain a coloured egg so close to that of the 
fosterer that no further elimination is required. 

Evolution in the Cuckoo’s egg has, in fact, proceeded as in all 
other phases of evolution. Destruction and creation are synony- 
mous terms in evolution ; the unfit have perished and the more 
fit survived, the latter in their turn being wiped out as yet 
better adapted individuals took their place. 

In discussing the three degrees of evolution, referred to above, 
it will probably be more convenient if we examine the third 
degree, i. e., that of perfect evolution first, and bring forward 
whatever proofs are possible in support of my theories. 

Perfect evolution in a Cuckoo’s egg must mean that a degree 
of resemblance in colour, combined with size and shape, has been 
arrived at which is sufficient to ensure the continuation of the 
species in its proper numerical proportion with, or without, other 
controlling factors. There will, therefore, be no variation in 
such egg and comparatively little variation in the genera and 
species of birds selected as fosterers. Finally, such a state of 
evolution also infers that there is an ample supply of suitable 
fosterers laying eggs of the type to resemble which the Cuckoo’s 
egg has been evolved. 

No finer examples can be given of perfected evolution than the 
of Clamator jaeolinm, the Pied Crested Cuckoo, and Hiero- 
fioecyx vortW, the Common Hawk Cuckoo, the two most common 

19 ^ 
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Ouckoos in India. These Cuckoos lay deep blue eggs which they 
deposit in the nests of birds of the genera Argya and Turdoids%^ 
two of the most common and universally distributed genera of 
birds in the Empire of India, which also lay similarly coloured 
eggs of about the same size and shape. Here we have two 
Cuckoos of different genera laying eggs so closely alike that it is 
practically impossible to separate them except by their size and 
the colour of the yolk. Even in size, however, they constantly 
overlap whilst, though the Hawk Cuckoo genet*ally lays eaidier 
in the year than does the Crested Cuckoo, in many places both 
birds are laying simultaneously. The genera Argya and Tur- 
doides both lay unicoloured blue eggs, very glossy, hard-shelled 
and broad, blunt ovals in shape. The Ouckoos both lay eggs 
very similar in colour but with a softer, more satiny surface, 
less glossy and with much thicker shells. In shape they are more 
spherical or elliptical and in size generally a trifle larger than 
the eggs of Turdoides and much larger than those of Argya, 
In some instances both those eggs, as 1 have already said, are 
practically indistinguishable from those of the fosterer when 
lying side by side, though when being blown they are very easily 
distinguishable by the great thickness of the shells of the 
Cuckoos* eggs and by the colour of the yolks which are a much 
paler yellow, especially in the eggs of Clamator, 

In these instances we have all the factors which seem to be 
necessary to hasten evolution. In the first place we have as 
suitable foster-parents two nearly allied genera containing 
numerous species of birds which are very numerous from the 
level of the plains up to about 4000 feet over practically the 
whole of India, Burma, and Ceylon. In addition to this, their 
breeding-season is very protracted and they are excellent 
mothers and fathers. Finally, they are very clever birds, and 
possibly elimination of dissimilar eggs would proceed with these 
fosterers faster than with most. 

Another and almost exactly similar instance of perfect evolu- 
tion is that of Glamator coromandus^ the Red-winged Crested 
Cuckoo. This bird has a diffeient breeding range to that of the 
last two, and is found from the foothills of the Eastern Hima- 
layas, throughout the hills of Burma up to about 5000 feet, but it 
is most common as a breeding species at 1000 to 2000 feet. The 
most common birds within this area are the Laughing Thrushes 
of the family Timaliidm, Amongst these the genera Dryonastes 
and Qarrulaac contain the most numerous and most widely spread 
species and amongst these again the two species Garrulax moni- 
liger and G. pectoralis are the two which are found throughout 
this great extent of country in the greatest numbers. These two 
birds, which are outwardly extremely alike, are the ones we 
should expect to find acting as fosterer to the Red-winged 
Crested Cuckoo, and so it is. These two Laughing Thrushes fc^th 
lay pale blue eggs, and the Cuckoo lays an egg exactly similar 
in colour and about the same in size but differing not only in 
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texture but also in shape for, whereas the Laughing Thrushes 
normally lay rather long, oval-shaped eggs, this Cuckoo lays the 
most spherical of all eggs in the family. 

This is rather interesting, for we find that not only is a 
spherical egg a very common form in reptiles, but that the 
more primitive non-parasitic Cuckoos also often lay spherical 
eggs. It would rather seem, therefore, as if shape was not a 
characteristic of much importance in birds’ eyes, a theory which 
is confirmed by the difference in shape obtaining between other 
Cuckoos’ eggs and those of their fosterers. Probably we may 
take this as a case of “ complete evolution ” if not of ‘‘ perfect 
evolution,” as all that is necessary has been achieved by the 
production of an egg similar in size and colour to that of the 
fostei’er. 

Yet another instance of complete, though not perhaps perfect, 
evolution may be found in the eggs of the Koel, Evdynamis 
scolopacetts, which lays its eggs in the nest of various species of 
the Corvidm, Here we have birds, looked upon as the most 
astute of all the Passerine birds, regularly duped by a smaller 
bird, although everyone who knows India and who has taken 
the most superficial interest in birds, is fully aware that the 
Crow, whatever his species or i*ace, has the bitterest instinctive 
hiitred of the Koel. 

'Fhe Koel is a, large bird, and really belongs to a section of the 
Cuckoo family, the other members of which are non -parasitic. 
She naturally requires fosterers who are in a position to obtain 
a very large quantity of animal food for the voracious youngsters 
and, probably, in the area she occupies, the Crow is the only bird 
found from Ceylon to the Malay Archipelago whose habitat is 
as widespread as her own and wdio could furnish such food. 

Accordingly we find that an egg has been evolved by the 
process of elimination sufficiently ])erfect for the purpose of 
hoodwinking the Crows and ensuring perpetuation of the 
Cuckoo. Crows’ eggs are too well known to need much descrip- 
tion but, roughly, they are pale bluish in ground-colour, with 
profuse blotching of dull red all over their surface, the 
general effect of the colour-scheme being a dark greenish egg. 
Tlie Cuckoo’s egg has been improved and perfected, until we get 
a type very similar in general colour to that of a Crow’s egg 
but it is not alike in shape, for it is generally a shorter, blunter 
oval and in size it is much smaller. 

The above three examples may all be said to be instances of 
complete evolution but I purposely use the term perfect evolu- 
tion only in refei'ence to the first two birds’ eggs (C, jacobinm 
and ff. varitis). Here we have eggs so close to those of their 
foster-parent in colour, shape and size that often human eye- 
sight is not acute enough to distinguish between the two. In 
the second case, the eggs of the Eed-winged Crested Cuckoo and 
those of the Laughing Thrushes at'e very alike in colour and also 
in bulk, though their shape betrays them at once to the human 
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eye. In the third case, although we have an excellent and 
apparently sufficient simulation of the colour of the Crowds egg 
by the Koel’s egg, yet any child could tell the difference between 
the two. 

After reading the above, it will doubtless be asked whether 
the Ouckoos referred to do not ever deposit their eggs in birds’ 
nests other than their normal fosterers. 

As regards the first two birds, H, varius and (?. jacobinua^ 
certainly one hundred eggs will be found in the nests of Argya 
and Turdoidea to every one in any other bird’s nest. 

Glamator coromand/aa lays at least ten times in the nests of 
(t. pectoralia or G, moniliyer to every once in other birds’ nests 
and even then she generally deposits her egg in the nest of some 
other Garrulatx\ Dryonaatea^ or Trochalopierum^ which are very 
closely allied birds and which lay eggs either very much like, or 
rather like, those of the proper fosterers. 

The Koel may be said never to lay in any nest but in that of 
the true Crows. The only exceptions to the many thousands of 
eggs recorded are a few deposited in the nests of Magpies in 
Northern Burma and West China and one instance of its being 
laid in a Myna’s {Acridotherea triatia) nest. 

We may say, therefoi'e, in the three examples given, the first 
including two species of Cuckoo, we have eggs which have 
arrived at a point in their evolution which is perfect or complete. 
Even if not perfect in human eyes, the adaptation in resemblance 
between the eggs of the Cuckoo and foster-parent is so great 
that a single type of the latter suffices over the whole range of 
the former to ensure a sufficient number of young Cuckoos being 
annually reared to replace normal loss. Further, the reseniblance 
is sufficiently perfect to ensure deception of the fosterers without 
there being any necessity for variation in the Cuckoo’s egg. 

The above may, I think, be takeri also as examples of wholly 
stabilized evolution, but it is perhaps advisable to explain that 
even this stability varies somewhat in degree. Thus in the eggs 
of both the Crested Cuckoos and in Hierococcyx variua the colour 
is always the same and varies only very slightly in depth of tint. 
In the Koel, however, the variation is greater and, in fact, in 
this respect it may even be an advance in evolution over those of 
the others, for the variation in tint of colour, of extent of 
marking, etc., may all be evolved in order to give the possessor a 
better chance of escaping rejection. 

All Crows* eggs vary greatly in colour ; some are pale, some 
dark ; some greener, some browner ; in some the reddish 
markings predominate, in others they are almost absent. To 
suit such variation in colour there are two possible types of 
evolution which would occur to us as most useful : first, the pro- 
duction of an average coloured egg which would agree with an 
average number of Crows’ eggs ; secondly, a similar variation in 
degree of coloiution in both Crows’ and Cuckoos’ eggs, so that an 
average number of eggs would match. The latter scheme is the 
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one which has prevailed and its value is curiously increased 
when we find, os we do, that in certain ai’eas both Orows^ and 
Koels’ eggs show a certain tendency to a certain type, or degree 
of colour intensity. Tlius the eggs of both Crows and Cuckoos 
in Assam eastwards average dark ; those from the dry areas of 
Northern India average paler, whilst those from the dry desert 
areas of Sind, etc., are palest of all. Then when we come to 
Ceylon and the wet coasts of Malabar and Travancore, we again 
come back to dark eggs, whilst the drier regions of Ceylon seem 
to have a special reddish type confined to that island. 

There are, of course, many more similar instances of peifect 
or complete evolution. For instance, there is Clamator glandurius 
in Spain and other parts of Europe which deposits its egg in the 
nests of Magpies but the examples given are sufficient, I hope, 
to prove that in some cases certain species of Cuckoos always lay 
the same type of egg and, normally, always cuckold the same 
species of foster-parents. 

There is, however, another form of complete evolution which 
is even more interesting than the last and this is dimorphic 
evolution, or even, if 1 may use such a word, polymorphic 
evolution. 

There are some species of Cuckoo which cover a far wider 
range of country than is covered by any one possible fosterer, 
and in some instances of this nature wo find in their eggs the 
most wonderfid contrasting examples of evolution. 

The two most striking instances of dimorphic evolution known 
to me are Uy be found in the eggs of the two Cuckoos, Cuculus 
poliocephaliis and Hierococcyx sparveroides, 

Guculus j)oliocephcdus is a small Cuckoo which ranges from the 
Western Himalayas through the mountains of China to Japan. 
Over much of her western area she deposits her eggs in the nests 
of several of the small warblers of the genera Phylloscojms and 
Acanthopneuste, All these little birds lay either pure white eggs 
or eggs which are white, sparsely spotted. Moreover, she more 
often selects as fosterers those s|>ecies which lay pure white eggs 
rather than those which lay spotted ones and her favourites 
seem to be Acanthopneuste occipitalis and A, magnirostris. With 
these fosterers a white egg is laid. 

In Japan C, poliocephalus is as common as she is in the Hima- 
layas, but here she selects as fosterer the equally common little 
Cettia cantans, a species which lays a remarkably beautiful deep 
teiTa-cotta or chocolate-pink egg. She seems to deposit her eggs 
almost invariably in this bird’s nest and, accordingly, the egg she 
lays is similarly coloured, matching extremely well the fosterer’s 
egg in everything but size. I believe the Eev. F. C. R. Jourdain 
has received specimens of this Cuckoo’s eggs with other fosterers 
but he informs me that these eggs were taken by a Japanese col- 
lector about whom we know little and the late Alan Owston, 
^ho sent trie ovei!* 30 of this Cuckoo’s eggs, said he had nev^ 
known it lay in anything but nests-of Cettia, Throughout the 
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Chinese Hills I have little evidence of a suflSciently reliable 
nature for me to say what kind of egg the bird lays, but what 
little there is would lead one to suppose it to be the same as the 
Japanese form. In Eastern Indha our evidence is ample and 
here we find that the two types overlap so that from Assam to 
Garhwal we get both the pure white and the chocolate type but 
the first is the common one to the West, the second the more 
common in the East. In India, however, we have no true 
Oettia and accordingly we find that the normal fosterers in this 
country for the red eggs are the various species of the genus 
IloroT'nis, all of which lay dark chocolate eggs which go well with 
the dark form of Cuckoo’s egg. Other neste in which the Hima- 
layan Cuckoo deposits her terra-cotta eggs are those of Tesia and 
Oligura^ both genera (if they are divisible from one another) of 
birds which lay pink eggs not contrasting greatly with those of 
the Cuckoo. 

It is true that with this last Cuckoo we have a great many 
instances of both red and white eggs being placed in nests 
containing eggs which are quite unlike their normal fosterers 
but this is what occurs more or leas with every Cuckoo. It 
occurs least of all with those Cuckoos in which evolution has 
proceeded farthest, most with those Cuckoos in which the 
destruction of the unfit has only just commenced to operate. In 
the present case, liowever, neither of these factors can be con- 
sidered alone. Here we have a bird, tlie eggs of wliich in each 
extreme of its habitat have by the process of elimination arrived 
at one definite type, which is in every way complete in so far as 
its local needs are concerned, whilst in the neutral country 
between the two extremes we liave both types of eggs laid and 
consequently vre obtain frequent instances of mistaken depositing. 
Eggs so deposited are ])robably not hatched in many instances 
and we shall thus, by the gradual elimination of the unfit, finally 
get two definite types of egg laid by the same species of bird 
within the same area, but always normally placed in its proper 
type of foster-parents’ neat. 

The next example of Cuckoo shows a further advance in this 
direction, llierococcyx sparveroides lays two types of egg which 
contrast quite as strongly in colour as do those of Cucukis polio-- 
cephalus and we here also have a coincident variation in the size 
of the Cuckoos’ eggs. 

This bird, the Large Hawk Cuckoo, lays two types of eggs. 
The first is a dark olive-brown egg, varying somewhat in depth 
of colour and in the degree of olive tint. The surface is hard 
and glossy and the shape a very elegant, pointed oval. This egg 
is laid in the nest of the Great Spider-Hunter, Arachnothera 
magna and at least 20 eggs of the Cuckoo will be found in this 
bird’s nest to one elsewhere and even of these latter the great 
majority will be taken in the nests of the Little Shortwing, 
ffeteroxeniem nipadensis. The eggs of both the Spider-Hunter 
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and the Shortwing are veiy like those of the Cuckoo, the former 
more especially. 

The second type of egg is a bright pale blue, similar in other 
respects to the brown egg, but much bigger. This egg is deposited 
in the nests of the Laughing Thrushes which lay eggs of a 
similar, sometimes almost indistinguishable, type to those of the 
Hawk Cuckoo. Another favourite fosterer is the Whistling 
Thrush, Myiophoneus h, temniinckii^ which lays eggs very like 
pale, washed-out specimens of those of blackbirds. 

Now the blue eggs are laid by this Hawk Cuckoo all over its 
range in the Himalayas from the North-West, where they were 
taken by Col. Rattray, A. E. Osmaston, and others, right away 
to the Burmese Hills, where a great number have been taken 
by Messrs. K. Macdonald, J. M. D. Mackenzie, C. Hopwood, 
P. Wickham, and others. The brown type, on the other hand, 
appears to occur only in Assam, and even there practically only 
in the hills south and east of the Brahmaputra. The reason, 
however, does not require much searching for, as it is only in 
this tract of country that the Spider-Hunter occurs in suiRciently 
large numbers to ensure a constant supply of fosterers. Even 
in Assam, however, the blue-egg laying Cuckoo is almost as 
common as the other, so that here we get about an equal number 
of both eggs. There is, in spite of this, no intermediate form of 
egg in this area, nor do we ever find a blue egg in a Spider- 
Hunter’s nest or a brown egg in that of a Laughing Thrush. 

The last two examples are, as I have already pointed out, not 
quite parallel. (7. poliocephaliis lays two contrasting types of 
egg. Tn each extreme of its habitat only one form is laid, 
agreeing closely witli the one type of fosterer selected but in the 
centre of this Cuckoo’s habitat the two types of egg occur in 
equal numbers and the process of elimination has not yet arrived 
at a point where it has succeeded in wiping out all individuals 
which lay their eggs in wrong nests. H, spartJeroides has 
advanced a stage further ; it also lays two strongly contrasting 
types of egg, but it lays one type of egg which is blue from 
extreme east to extreme west of its habitat, whilst in one com- 
paratively small district, only some 700 miles long, it lays a 
second brown type of egg w’hich has been evolved to suit 
exclusively one particular fosterer, which is sufficiently numerous 
and, presumably, exceptionally suitable in other respects. 

In both the above examples evolution seems to have advanced 
to a stage of completion or stability in regard to coloration and 
size of egg but in the one, C. poliocephalm, there still remains a 
complete degree of stability to be acquired in the selection of 
fosterers over a portion of the area inhabited. I should, how- 
ever, say that, even in this instance, I personally place little 
importance on the fact that numerous eggs are laid in the nests 
of more or less abnormal fosterers, as this can be accounted for 
in many rational ways. This point I deal with more fully later 
on. 
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Turning now to instances of evolution which are incomplete 
but which show considerable advance, there can be no better 
example than that of the little Cuckoo, Caccomantis passeriniis* 
This Cuckoo is found in different geographical races from Ceylon, 
through practically the whole of the Indian Empire. In many 
portions of its area we do not yet know what are its normal 
fosterers or we liave not yet sufficient evidence to show to what 
degree evolution has progressed. We may say, however, that 
over most of its range it lays principally in the nests of Oisticola, 
Orthotomus and Franklinia ; in the Nilgiris and adjoining hills 
it breeds freely, making use of the nest of Prinia inornata ; in 
Assam and the North-East, where it is possibly more common 
than anywhere else, the fosterers selected are of the genera Suya 
and Cisticola ; whilst in Hyderabad (Deccan) Prinia aocialis seems 
to form the sole fosterer. 

Has anything been evolved towards perfecting the resemblance 
of the eggs of Caccomantis to those of its many fosterers ? The 
answer is “Yes, much ” ; and if we take them seriatim as given 
above, we shall find that this is so. 

Roughly speaking, the eggs of Cisticola^ Orthotomus and 
Franklinia are either white or pale blue in ground-colour and 
are speckled with dark brown in the first-named ; blotched, 
spotted, or speckled with various shades of red or brown in the 
second and third. Orthotomus is the most common of the three 
genera and also the most universally distributed and with the 
longest breeding-season. Caccomantis over all this area lays an 
egg very like that of Orthotomus and not strikingly unlike that 
of the two other genera. The groupd-colour varies from white 
to blue just as it does in the fosterer’s eggs but the blotch are 
generally larger, paler and more smudgy in character than in 
any of the other eggs except those of Orthotomus and they are 
also decidedly larger. 

In the Nilgiris the Cuckoos^ eggs seem always to be pale blue 
with blotches of reddish, whilst those of its local fosterer, Prinia 
inornata, are blue with dark, bold blotches of reddish black or 
blood -rod. 

In Assam the fosterers selected, Suya and Cisticola, lay, 
the former, eggs which are white to rather deep blue-green, 
marked in many ways with specks, spots, and small blotches of 
reddish to blackish brown, the latter, white or very pale blue 
eggs speckled with brown. Of the two fosterers, birds of the 
genus Suya are the more populo,r, both khasiana and crinigera 
being impartially cuckolded. 

Many of the Cuckoos’ eggs agree fairly well with the eggs of 
Cisticola but many cannot, unless one tests the shell and weighs 
the egg, be distinguished from those of the other foster-parents 
of the genus Suya, I have seen as many as fifty eggs of these 
birds in one season in the Khasia Hills, but I am quite sure 
that many of these would have escaped my notice had I not been 
always on the look-out for Cuckoos’ eggs and naturally suspicious 
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of any egg in the least differing from the others. Once suspicion 
was aroused and one knew the differences to expect, it was, of 
course, very easy to say whether or not the egg was that of a 
Cuckoo. The differences are those to which I have already 
referred, viz., a very stout, heavy shell of rather coarse texture, 
a feebly coloured yolk and a weight far greater than that of 
similarly sized eggs of the foster-parent. 

Mr. C. F. M. Bwynnertori has already referred to the question 
of polymorphic colouring of the eggs of Cuckoos (Ibis, 1918, 
p. 127) and also of the foster-parents, and 1 also have com- 
mented on it (Ibis, 1913, p. 384). 

When we come to Hyderabad we find the most extraordinary 
case of nearly completed evolution which I know of in the whole 
history of Cuckoos’ eggs. The bird selected as fosterer within a 
very small area only a few miles across, round about this city, is 
little Prinia socialise a bird wdiich lays a bright red egg, utterly 
unlike the eggs of any of the other fosterers. Yet we find with- 
in this tiny area, where the Cuckoo is very common, a red egg 
has been evolved in order to ensure the preservation of the 
species. Why Prinia socialia should have been selected as a 
foster-parent is not very obvious, for though it is extremely 
common in Hydembad, breeding in every garden and hedge, yet 
Orthoiomva also is not rare and one would have thought would 
have sufficed. Evidently, however, Prinia aocialis is the better 
foster-parent for local needs as it has completely ousted the 
Tailor-Bird within Hyderabad, though only a few miles away 
from the city the former bird is deserted and the latter again 
imposed upon. 

It would seem that this evolution of a red egg is comparatively 
modern, as it has not reached the stability of any of the eggs 
which I have cited as examples of complete evolution. The 
original discoverer of this red egg was Professor K. Burnett of 
the Hyderabad College, to whom I owe a beautiful series, others 
being taken by Col. R. Sparrow, Sergt. F. Kemp, etc. Professor 
Biirnett having found two red eggs took one and sent it to me. 
The second was hatched and the bird, when fully fledged, also 
forwarded to me and its identity so made cei’tain. In collecting 
a series, however, Professor Burnett found it much easier to get 
fully red eggs tlian such as were intermediate between them and 
the usual types of this Cuckoo’s eggs. After many years con- 
stant work by Professor Burnett and a final most generous gift 
to me of his whole series, I have been able to link up the red 
eggs with the others, thus giving a most perfect demonstration 
of an egg in the course of evolution. Unfortunately these little 
eggs fade very rapidly, possibly because of their recent evolution, 
and neither plates, magic-lantern slides, nor the eggs themselves, 
give a proper idea of their beautiful colouring when fresh. 

With this example before us it hardly seems necessary to 
labour further the question of whether Cuckoos’ eggs are still 
undergoing some phase of evolution, but in discussing the 
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evolution of the eggs of our Common Cuckoo, Cuculus canaruS} 
the point will repeatedly come up. Cuculm cainortLs, which may 
be taken as the type of Cuckoo in which evolution is most back- 
ward, is the Cuckoo with the greatest range of all Cuckoos, 
ranging practically throughout Europe and Asia as well as 
through much of Africa. The geographical races with which I 
am best acquainted are C. c, canorus^ breeding in Europe, 0, c. 
telephonus, breeding in Western and Northern Asia, and 
G. c. bakeri, breeding in the Eastern Himalayas, Burma and, 
probably, Western tropical China where tlie mountains are high 
enough, i, e» 5000 feet and over. The degree of evolution 
obtained varies greatly in the different geographical races and, 
moreover, it even varies greatly in individual strains in each 
race. 

Taking first our English Cuckoo, Cuculus canorus canorua, 
we do not find that evolution has advanced very far. The com- 
mon fosterers cuckolded by this bird are the Wagtail, MotaciUa 
(dha, the Bobin, the Beed-Warbler, the Pipits, Anthus pratensis 
and Anthus trivialis and the Hedge-Sparrow. There is certainly 
no example of perfected evolution in England. If we take the 
Hedge-Accentor first, we find that there is no such thing as a 
blue Cuckoo’s egg known in England, altliough one or two 
reputed eggs are in collections. The nearest approach to blue 
eggs is probably shown by the series collected by Mr. Owen 
round about Felsted, which are a rather pale blue-grey, sparsely 
spotted and blotched witti darker. If we examine large series 
of oggs taken by genuine collectors with the three fosterei’s, 
Pipits, Wagtails, and Reed- Warblers, we find that the Cuckoos’ 
eggs go very fairly well with all of them and also that the ».on- 
trast is not very stai'tling as between them and the Robin’s eggs. 
This looks, therefore, as if evolution had arrived at a point at 
which an inconspicuous egg had been evolved which agrees com- 
paratively well with the five normal fosterers, whilst in respect to 
the Hedge-Sparrow it would appear that this bird is so extremely 
foolish that little or no evolution has taken place, or indeed, is 
necessary. 

A closer examination, however, of large series of eggs, although 
it shows no case of evolution such as is found in the eggs of the 
Cuckoos we have previously dealt with, does show signs of some- 
thing taking place in the way of elimination of the unfit. In one 
hundred sets of each of the five fosterers named,! find that of those 
placed in the nests of Wagtails, the majority are rather pale, 
whilst the general trend of those placed in the nests of Pipits 
and Heed- Warblers are rather dark. Amongst the eggs of 
Cuckoos found in Robins’ nests there are certainly a greater 
percentage of eggs with a reddish tint, although pale ones do not, 
as we should expect, appear to be any more numerous than dark 
ones ; finally, with the Hedge-Sparrow we find almost any type 
of egg, though even amongst these we get Mr. Owen’s beautiful 
series of rather bluish eggs. 
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In England, unfortunately, a large proportion of the Cuckoos’ 
eggs in collections have been supplied by dealers who, even if 
they would not cheat intentionally, are themselves deceived by 
the men who supply them, who are generally paid prices according 
to the mrity of the foster-parent with which they are supposed to 
have been taken. For this reason we have to dismiss from our 
calculations about two-thirds of the eggs in private collections. 
Outside the five best known fosterers, there are a few others well 
authenticated which we may accept as normal fosterers, such as 
the Sedge- Warbler, Spotted Flycatcher and one or two others. 
As regards the rest, I cannot consider them as anything but 
abnormal or casual. Dr. R. Williams, nearly forty years ago, 
showed how certain Cuckoos which normally cuckolded Wagtails, 
Robins, and Hedge-Sparrows, occasionally deposited their eggs in 
the nest of practically any other small bird building within the 
area they covere<l when they could not find a nest of the species 
they really wanted. 

Perhaps no one in England has personally taken more Cuckoos’ 
eggs than Dr. Williams, whom I found to be possessed of a wealth 
of knowledge on the subject. The greater number of his eggs 
were given by him to Dr. Rey but 1 was so fortunate as to 
obtain nearly 150 from him after he had ceased sending them to 
that gentleman. From these most interesting sets, I find that 
practically all the casual eggs laid in such nests as those of the 
Bullfinch, Linnet, Greenfinch, Wren, Chift-Chaff, etc., can be 
matched with those of Cuckoos which year after year deposited 
their eggs in the nests of some one of the three birds which in 
his vicinity provided the normal fosterers. 

Continental Cuckoos seem to have advanced considerably 
further in evolution than have the individuals which yearly seek 
our shores for breeding purposes. True, we cannot say that in any 
instance complete or perfect evolution has been arrived at but 
many instances show that elimination has already been very busy 
and thus certain fosterers have been accepted through sufficient 
generations to allow of all those Cuckoos who laid eggs in striking 
contrast to their own to be completely exterminated. Thus we 
find that the Cuckoos’ eggs now placed in the nests of many birds 
such as the Great Reed-Warbler, the Red-backed Shrike and a 
few others, approach very closely both in colour and character to 
the eggs of their foster-parents. The degree of resemblance varies 
greatly, some eggs are an excellent match and some are only fair, 
whilst strongly contrasting eggs are in a very small minority and 
even these, of course, may have been deposited by Cuckoos 
normally cuckolding other fosterers. 

Perhaps the greatest advance shown by Continental Cuckoos is 
the evolution of a blue egg to resemble those of the Redstart with 
which they are placed. This blue egg seems normally to be laid 
only by certain individuals which breed in the Baltic States and 
East Prussia, more especially in Finland. Even here, however, 
blue Cuckoos’ eggs are not always placed with the blue Redstarts’ 
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eggs and it would seem that whilst a few individual Cuckoos 
have reached a very high degree of evolution in this respect, the 
great majority are still only in its earliest stages. 

Leaving the European Cuckoo and moving farther east into 
Asia, we find a very closely allied form, Cuculus canorus telephonua^ 
apparently depositing eggs which are much further advahced in 
evolution. Unfortunately, we have not much material to work 
on but even among the few eggs I have seen of this bird — under 
two hundred — there appear to be many cases of advanced 
evolution. The most noticeable, perhaps, are to be found in the 
very close resemblance between the eggs of the Ked- backed 
Shrike, Lanius schach erythronotus, the Spotted Forktail, 
Enicurus maculatus niaculatua and the eggs of the Cuckoos 
which respectively victimize these two birds. 

Again, we find that Calliope seems to form a favourite fosterer 
for this Cuckoo, and all the eggs placed in the nests of these birds 
have a very distinct blue ground also, one or two being but very 
faintly marked. 

These eggs were all taken in the extreme North-West of India, 
but the farther east we work, the more advanced the evolution. 
In the Central Himalayas the two favourite fosterers seem to be 
Troehaloptermu lineatum and Larvivora hrunnea^ or, in certain 
ai'eas, Saxicola torquata indica and Oreicola ferrea. The first two 
birds lay unicx)loured bright blue eggs, the last two, bluish eggs 
very faintly marked with pile reddish. To go with these eggs 
we have a beautiful blue egg evolved and it is seldom one finds a 
Cuckoo’s egg of any colour but blue placed in the nests of these 
birds. Working yet farther east we come to another race of 
Cuckoo, Cumins canorus haheriy a very sedentary bird, breeding 
at comparatively low levels and migrating for very short distances 
into the plains in winter. 

As with the other races, so with this species, the number of 
fosterers cuckolded is very large, and we have no signs that 
evolution has been in existence long enough to eliminate all but 
those Cuckoo individuals which deposit their eggs in only the 
nests of one, two, or a few of the birds which are the most 
suitable for the purpose of bringing up their young. We do, 
however, find that normally, the number of species called upon 
to rear the young Cuckoo is much more restricted than it is 
farther west. For example, in Assam, nineteen out of twenty 
eggs — perhaps a much greater percen^ge even than this — will 
be found in the nests of the two genera Cuticola and Suya^ both 
consisting* of small Warblers which swarm all over the hills 
above 4000 feet, or in the nests of Pipits, The Cisticolas are of 
two species, C, c. cursitanSf extremely common, and C, tytleriy 
rather rare. Tlie former lays a tiny white or bluish-white egg 
speckled or spotted with reddish brown ; the latter lays a bright 
blue egg boldly spotted with very dark brown. The eggs of the 
Buyas vary much more, indeed they may be said to be poly- 
morphic, for the ground colour may be white, pink, bluish, blue- 
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green or greyish pink and the character of the markings is almost 
as varied as the ground-colour. The most common type of egg 
undoubtedly has the ground white to pink or pinky-grey, 
the surface profusely covei'ed with small spots and specks of 
reddish brown. Now evolution has produced for this Cuckoo in 
Assam, eggs which vary from pure white with numerous small 
specks of reddish, to deep pink heavily marked throughout with 
various shades of reddish brown. The first type is generally 
placed in the nests of Cisticola and agrees with the eggs of that 
bird in all respects but size ; the second type of egg is most often 
deposited in the nest of Suya and agrees well with the most 
common red type of that bird’s egg. 

As regards the Pipits, two species are called upon to do duty, 
the first, Antkiis richardi striolatus^a very rare bird which breeds 
on one or two ridges only, and Anthus ry^hardi rufulm which 
breeds in considerable numbers up to about 5000 feet or a little 
higher. Here the only signs of evolution traceable are in the 
fact that the majority of Cuckoos’ eggs deposited in these nests 
are dark and therefore do not contrast strongly with those of 
the Pipit. 

With C, c, hakeri, blue eggs are much loss common than they 
are with (J, c. telephonus, doubtless because suitable fosterers 
laying blue eggs are not available. We, however, do find such 
eggs occasionally, and these most often in the nests of either 
Liothrix lutea or Mesia argentauris^ birds which lay bright blue 
eggs marked boldly with reddish brown or purple-black. In these 
C£ises, too, we often find that the blue Cuckoos’ eggs are more or 
less spotted. It would be possible to continue instances of 
incipient and partial evolution in the eggs of Cuculus canorus 
and its geographical races almost ad infinitum^ but perhaps more 
than enough has been written to prove beyond all doubt that 
the three degrees of evolution taken as a basis for this article 
do exist. 

From Australia I have not been able to obtain any material to 
help me much in my work. This has been because, as in 
England, collectors vie with one another not in getting eggs to 
prove some theory or to form a basis for another but in 
getting eggs with a great variety of fosterer. Future work by 
Messrs, Orton, Berthling, Archer, and others should prove of 
great assistance and value and material should be available before 
long sufficient to enable us to decide what is happening in 
Australia, 

I have not commented on many other Cuckoos, the eggs of 
which are fairly well known, such as various species of Chaleo- 
ooeeyXy Sierocoocyx niaicolor and fugax^ Pmthoceryx smnerati^ 
Sumicultta, etc,, etc., as though none of these afford any evidence 
oontradicthig what I have written, yet none of them afford such 
good instances of the various stages of evolution as those I have 
adjected for the purpose. 

Perhaps, before leaving the subject of Cuckoos and their eggs, 
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I may be permitted briefly to refer to the method adopted by 
Cuckoos for placing their eggs in the nests of other birds. 
Mr. Chance has proved that sometimes at least, C, canorua lays 
her eggs direct into the nests of Pipits, whilst Mr, Scobey has 
almost equally well proved that she does not always do so in the 
nests of Wagtails but deposits them therein with her bill. 

Now in India, Uierococcyx aparveroidea could certainly never get 
inside a nest of Arachnoihera magna^ not only because it is too 
small, but the shape of the nest prevents it. On the only occasion 
on which I have personally taken an egg of this Cuckoo from this 
bird’s nest and also seen the Cuckoo at it, all the latter did was 
to cling desperately for a second or so to the outside of the nest, 
or to the stalk of the leaf beside it, whilst the parent Spider- 
Hunters ineffectively hustled her. Certainly, I cannot say I saw 
her place the egg inside the nest with her bill but, equally 
certainly, she did not get inside it, yet the egg was there when 
I arrived. Again, I have’ seen, and others have seen, Clamator 
jacohinus deposit her egg in the nest of Argya with her bill, 
though it is probable that both C. jacobimis and C» corommidua 
do, not infrequently, lay direct into the nests of these genera. 

Cuculua c, hakeri lays the great majority of her eggs in the 
nests of Gisticola and Suya^ both genera which build tiny egg- 
shaped nests of grass far too small to contain the Cuckoo chick 
when half grown, much less large enough to allow a Cuckoo to 
sit in them. I have seen very many hundreds of these little 
birds’ nests with Cuckoos’ eggs in them and it was obvious from 
their perfect condition that no attempt had been made by the 
Cuckoo to get inside them. When the young Cuckoo hatches 
and commences to grow, the grass-work of the nests expands so 
as to form a trellis- work round it until finally it bursts and the 
young Cuckoo either falls to the ground or remains perched 
on a pad of broken-down nest. But Cuckoos’ eggs have been 
taken from nests even more impossible of access than these grass 
nests. Tlius Mr. J. Livesey and Capt. Bates found a Cuckoo’s 
egg in the nest of a Phylloscopua built in a hole in a tree, the 
entrance to which was only big enough for the tiny warblers to 
go in and out. The nest was some way in and the Cuckoo’s egg 
'.n rolling in had smashed one of the eggs of the owner in falling. 
Twice 1 have taken eggs of Cu&ulua c, hakeri from hollow bam- 
boos in which an Ahrornia had built its nest and in neither of 
these cases could the old Cuckoo have got more than its head 
into the hole, whilst the young Cuckoo, if hatched, could certainly 
never have got out. Col. R, H, Rattray found an egg of (7. c, 
ielephonua in Danga Gali, near Murree, placed in the nest of 
Acanthopnemte occipitalia. This nest was in amongst the roots of 
a tree and the Cuckoo had had a desperate struggle to get even 
its head to the nest, losing many necA; feathers in its final struggle 
to overcome the last inch or two. Messrs. Inglis A Primrose 
took several eggs of Chalcocoooyx from the nests of ASthapyga 
aehericB and in no case were any of these tiny fragile nests 
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injured in anjr way, as they must have been had the Cuckoo tried 
to force an entry into them. Yet again, Mr. W. B. Wait found 
a young Sumiculus in the nest of a EhopocuMa nigrifrona in 
Ceylon, and this young bird, though not half-grown, completely 
filled the nest, into which no full-grown bird could possibly 
have crept, 

I understand that Mr. Chance suggests that even when 
Cuckoos do not enter nests for the purpose of laying their eggs, 
they place themselves in such a position that they can shoot the 
eggs by natural means into the nest direct from the oviduct but 
this suggestion may be negatived from the fact that Cuckoos very 
seldom smash the eggs of the tiny foster-parents with their own 
heavy eggs, which would assuredly be the result if they adopted 
such a method. Moreover, many nests are so placed that no 
Cuckoo could obtain a foothold which would enable her to assume 
a position suitable for such an action ; whilst many other nests 
are so fragile that they would never stand the weight of an adult 
Cuckoo hanging on to them during her acrobatic performances. 

I have dealt in this paper with only one aspect of Evolution 
in regard to Cuckoos and their eggs but this subject opens out a 
very wide field for observation. Thus certain recent theories of 
“ age and area are certainly not confirmed by a study of the 
distribution of the Cuculidce. A.gain, many of the tenets of 
Mendelism and the heredity of acquired characteristics seem to 
be contradicted by the evolution of Cuckoos’ eggs. But these 
are big subjects and I merely refer to them here to show how 
great an asset a wisely acquired collection of eggs may be in the 
study of evohition and connected sciences. 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

P1.1.TE I. 

Pig. 1, Clamator jaeobimu. An oviduct egg. 

3. „ „ Ex nest of Turdoid§$ terricolor. 

2. Turdoidts terricolor, 

6. Argya auhrufa, } 

7. Hieroeoceyx variut. An oviduct egg. 

8. Clamator coronMndut, Ex nest of ^rrulax moniliger, 

9. SLierocoocgv variuo. Ex nest of Argya eaudata, 

10. Qrammaioptila striata. Common tbsterer in extreme N.W. Range. 

11. I The two most common fosterers to C. coromandus. 


Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Corvus eoronoides eulminatus, (Siam.) 

8. Btuiynamis scolopaceus. Prom nest of 1. 

2. Corvus splendens insolens. (Bui*ma.) 

4. lEBudynamis scolopaceus. Prom nest of 2. 

5. „ „ Prom nest of 7. 

7. Corvus splendens splendens, (Behar, N. India.) 
e. Corvus splendens j^otegatus, (Ceylon.) 

8. Piudynamis scolopaeeus. Prom nest of 6. 

9. Corvus eoronoides intermedius, (Assam.) 

10. Sudynamis scolopaeeus. From nest of 9. 

Pboo. Zool. Soo. — 1923, No, XX. 
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Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Cuculus polioeephalus. White type from nest of 2. 

2. Aeanthopneuste occipitalis. 

8. Cuculus polioeephalus. White type from nest of 4. 

4. Thplloscopus ajffinis. 

6. Cuculus polioeephalus. Red type from ue^jt of Cettia cantans. 

6. Cettia cantans. (Japan.) 

7. Cuculus polioeephalus. From nest of Horornis foi'tipes. 

8. Moromis fortipes. (Assam.) 

9 to 11. Hierococcyx sparveroides. Brown typo from nests of Arachnothera 

magna. 

12 to 16. Arachnothera magna. (Assam.) 

16 to 18. JTierooocegr sparveroides. Blue type from nests of Garrulax 
mnniliger and Tanthocinola cineracea. 

19. lanthocincla cineracea. (Burma.) 

Plate IV. 

Figs. 1 to 4. Caccomantis merulinus. Blue types from nests of 6 to 9. 

6, 0. Orthotomns sutorius. 

7. Franklinia gracihs. 

8, 9. Suga crinigera. 

10 to 14. Caccomantis merulinus. White types from nests of 16 to 19. 

16, 16. Orthotomus sutorius. 

17, 18. Suya crinigera. 

19. Cisticola cursitans. 

20 to 23. 1 Caccomantis merulinus. Pink types ranging from the least to the 
25 to 27. ) best develojwid type, all from nests of I*rinm social ts. 

24 A 28. Frinia social is. 
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21, A Oomparativo Study of the Buccal Glauds and Teeth of 
the Opisthoglyplia, and a Discussion on the Evolution 
of the Order from Aglypha By Sushil Oh. Sarkab, 

F.Z.S. 

[Received December 22, 1922 ; Read March 20, 1923.] 
(Text-ligiires 1-29.) 

Introduction* 

The comparative anatomy of the huccal glands, teeth, and the 
problem of the evolution of theopisthoglyplious Snakes forms the 
subject of this paj^er, and was suggested to me by Professor G. E. 
Nicholls, under whose supervision the investigation was begun 
in the Biological Department of King’s College for Women, 
Household and Social Science Department. After the research 
had been in progress for three months Dr. Nicholls had to leave 
for Australia, and since then the work has been carried on under 
Miss Philippa C. Esdaile, D.8c., F.Z.S. It is with pleasure that I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr, Esdaile for her invaluable 
advic(^ and criticism during the progress of the work. 

I wish also to express my obligation to Professor Dendy and 
the Government Grant Committee of tlie Koyal Society of 
London fora grant-in-aid. Lastlj’, I have to thank Miss Alfreda 
Newton for her kind assistance in cutting series of sections of 
a large number of heads of snakes, and also for taking photo- 
graphs of specimens and sections. 

Historical Facts, 

The snakes chosen as types in this research belong to the 
Aglypha and Opisthoglypha, t. e, two of the three divisions of 
the Family Colubridae. These differ from one another by the 
fact that in the Aglypha all the teeth in the maxilla are solid, 
whilst in the Opisthoglj^pha one or more grooved teeth are 
present in the posterior region. The members of the latter 
group are more or less poisonous. 

The group Opisthoglypha is of special interest in that it is 
considered to be the connecting-link between the Aglypha on the 
one hand and the Viperidae (with grooved teeth at the anterior 
end of the jaw) on the other ; the group Proteroglypha is 
believed to have developed independently and directly from the 
former. Although the possible evolution of the Opisthoglypha 
was pointed out by Boulenger, no research to verify his 
statements has been attempted in connection with the important 

* Thesi* submitted for Ph.D. degree, University of London, June 1922. 
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organs, such as the poison gland, its duct and poison fangs, taken 
concurrently. So far as I am aware, this is the first research on 
these lines. 

The presence of grooved teeth in the posterior region of the 
maxilla was first observed and discussed by Thomas Smith ( 11 ) 
and later by J. G. Fischer, In the year 1892, Niemann (6) 
published an account of the structure and relationships of the 
glands of the upper lip in general, but he described only three 
types of the Opisthoglypha. His work on this group is ve^ 
scanty, while the diagrams are insufficient and wanting in detail, 
but the connection of the duct and the groove of the fang is 
well emphasized. In 1895, West ( 16 ) published a detailed 
description of the buccal glands and teeth of opisthoglyphous 
snakes. His paper made a considerable advance in the 
knowledge of this subject ; his observations are still looked upon 
as a good groundwork, and his work is quoted by various authors. 
His descriptions, however, lelate only to morphology. I have 
described four more genera of this group — Clirysopelea^ Tarbophis, 
Psammophis, and Cerberus ; the first two were not mentioned at 
all by West, and of the other two he gave only a short description 
of the teeth. 

It was in 1896 that Boulenger put forward an account of the 
probable evolution of the Opisthoglypha from the Aglypha. He 
pointed out that in the higher genera of the A glyph a the series 
of teeth in the jaw shows an increase in size from in front 
backwards, so that we are gradually introduced to the opistho- 
glyphous condition, with a large fang in the posterior region of 
the jaw. In the higher types of both the Opisthoglypha and 
Proteroglypha this fang is always distinctly bigger than the 
tooth in front of it. Therefore in my discussions of the 
probable evolution of the fang of the Opisthoglypha from the 
somewhat enlarged posterior tooth of the Aglypha, I have 
selected those snakes in the Aglypha in which the posterior 
tooth is clearly larger than the preceding one — e. g., I'ropidonotus 
and Lycodon, 

Among recent papers on the Ophidia, those of Mary Phisalix 
are the most important. In her work (9) she discusses the 
accounts given by various authors, and she has attempted to 
arrange the members of this group in an ascending sei'ies on 
evolutionary lines, according to the disposition of the teeth. In 
this paper I have attempted a like task, but my series differs 
from hers in that I have tried to select for consideration only 
those Aglyphodont forms in which the last tooth has become 
markedly different from the rest. Also I have discussed what 
I consider to be the highest grade of evolution in the Aglypha — 
L e.f the condition presented by those types in which the last 
tooth has acquired two cutting-edges instead of only one. Mary 
Phisalix does not continue her series beyond those with one 
cutting-edge. It should be noticed that my diagram of Tropido^ 
notus stolatus (text-fig. 10) differs from hers (see p. 164, ref. 9). 
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The hinder tooth in my diagram of this species is represented as 
larger than the one in front of it. My observation is gathered 
from the dissection of seveml specimens. 


Methods and Material, 

Most of the snakes used for my observation were brought from 
India by myself. Some of them were preserved specimens, well 
fixed and suitable for histological purposes. 

Unfortunately others which I had hoped to keep alive for 
physiological experiments had to be killed unexpectedly, and the 
tissues were only imperfectly fixed. 

This investigation has necessitated the preparation and exami- 
nation of a number of serial sections of the heads of snakes, and 
owing to the presence of the scales and hard bones forming the 
skull, this proved to be a difficult task. After many experiments 
the following method was successful. 

The head was separated from the body close to the angle of 
the jaw, and placed in the fixing and decalcifying reagent aceto- 
bichromate (Bolles Lee, pp. 49 & 50). In oixler to ensure 
thorough penetration of the fluid, an incision in the scales was 
made just behind the eye, the Jens of which was also removed. 
After a fortnight the head was taken out, and was cfirefully 
cut by means of a sharp razor into two halves by a median 
longitudinal vertical cut. Each half was again placed in fresh 
aceto-bichromate solution with the addition of one or two drops 
per 100 cc. of acetic acid. I found it necessary to leave it in this 
for three to four weeks to get complete decalcification. Each of 
the halves was then used for longitudinal or transverse sections. 
It was found necessjiry to leave the head in the paraffin bath at a 
low temperature for more than twelve hours. The sections were 
cut at a thickness of 10-1 5 /a. Several stains were tried, and 
I found the following most useful : Ehrlich hasmatoxylin 
counter stained with eosin or hsDmalum and eosin. Each of 
these methods gave a good differentiation between the serous 
and the mucous secreting cells in the poison gland, the former 
being stained pinkish, the latter bluish. Both these being water 
stains, I found that the teeth and bone were often washed off 
the slide while being taken tlirough the alcohol. To prevent 
this the slides were dipped in a thin solution of colloidin in 90 
alcohol. In order to verify my observations with regard to the 
duct and its connections with the fang, I made several 
cardboard models of portions of the jaw. 


General Discussion on the Teeth in the Mandible and Maxilla 
and the Mechanism of the Hinged Teeth, 

The maxilla, mandible, and pterygoid bear teeth and these occur 
in uninterrupted series, increasing or decreasing in size from 
in front backwards. Sometimes a diastema is left, and this is 
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generally found in front of the tooth, which becomes bigger than 
the rest {Dryophw), The maxillary and maindibular teeth are 
mostly inclined posteriorly at a considerable angle — L e., the 
proximal part of each tooth for a little distance is almost 
at right angles to the bone, while the distal })art bends back- 
wards. The teeth appear to be of various types when seen 
in transverse section — round, triangular, flattened, etc. But more 
interesting still is the fact that the alternate teeth are hinged 
and fixed. In the dried specimens the hinged teeth frequently 
drop out ; the dropping-out of the teeth after death has been 
frequently noticed by several workers, including Boulenger, and 
was accounted for by the accidents of preparation. 

Thus, quoting Boulenger : — 

“ It very often happens that every alternate tooth having 
dropped out, the jaw appear.s, on a superficial examination, to 
possess half the real number of teeth.” 

At first, while making dissections of a large number of snakes, 
I often found that some of their teeth diflfered from the others 


Text-figure 1. 



Tropidonotna stolaUis. Portion of mandible seen in lateral view, drawn vvitli 
camera lucida from a cleaned specimen, f.t. fixed tooth ; h.t, binged tootli ; 
1. ligament; mand. mandible. X 40. 

in that they coiild be bent backwards. I took it to be that 
these teeth were being either gradually fixed or were about to 
drop out of the jaw. On a more careful examination, 1 found 
that these loose teeth, as a general rule, alternate with the fixed 
ones. This regularity led me to suspect that the condition was 
not accidental. In order to verify this, I examined a number of 
cleaned skulls, and found that these loose teeth either drop 
out, leaving spaces or remain somehow fixed to the jaw, so that it 
is difificult to distinguish them from the fixed ones. I concluded 
from this that there must be some ligament or structure yhich 
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keeps the tooth attached to the bone, but this hardens when 
dried, giving the tooth an appearance of being fixed. In order 
to make a further examination, I mounted the decalcified jaw 
complete, carefully dissected out from the head of the snake. 
In text-fig. 1 it will be seen that there are three fixed teeth, 
while the other two are attached to the socket by means of 
connective tissue (Z), and there is a space, one tooth having 
dropped out during the process of dissection. T also cut sections 
of the heads of different genera, taking care to cut the jaw as 
nearly longitudinally as possible. Externally these hinged 
teeth differ from the others by being bent more sharply, and also, 
when moved with a needle, they can be made to l^nd towards 
the median line. As regards the forward movement, it is 
limited to a certain extent. At the base also the two sets of 
teeth differ from one another by the fact that the hinged teeth 
have a whitish appearance, due to the presence of the connective 
tissue which holds it to the bone. In order to study the 


Text-figure 2. 



Tropidonotus stolatus, Long^itudinal section of mandible with teeth. X 92. 

mechanism of its movement, I carefully examined the series of 
sections of the tooth and the bone. Text-fig. 3 shows a diagram 
drawn from a longitudinal section taken at about the middle of 
the tooth. It will be noticed that the facets in the maxilla at 
the base of the two ends of the tooth differ in their structure, 
and, at the same time, the base of the tooth differs markedly at 
the anterior and posterior ends. In the front the base ends in 
a peculiar, slightly knob -like structure which also projects 
inwards. This fact was also noticed by Tomes (13), who writes 
as follows : — 

As the tooth approaches completion, there is a 
peculiarity in the form which its base assumes and which I 
have not noticed in other animals, namely that the dentine 
at the widely open base of the tooth is often abruptly bent 
inwards as though the base of the tooth were about to be 
closed by a sort of operculum of dentine.^’ 
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In hii plate Tomes has given figures of sections of four or 
five teeth, and he has shown the bending in one only, and this 
also at the anterior side. This evidently proves that this was 
one of those hinged teeth. 

This knob-like structure at the anterior edge of the tooth fits 
into the slightly concave, vertically inclined, smooth facet of the 
bone, so that when the tooth is pressed forward it strikes against 
the slightly inclined plane and is prevented from further 
bending. At the posterior side the distance between the bone 
and the end of the tooth is greater. The connective tissue 
between these two structures is more prominent, and its 
histological structure can be examined. Under the high power it 
has the appearance as shown in text-figs. 3 and 4, and it resembles 
white fibrous tissue. It has not at all the appearance of develop- 
ing bone or enamel. Had it been enamel it would have been 
dissolved by the continued action of the acid in the decalcifying 


Text-figure 3. 



Tropidonotus Holatua. Longitudiiml section of maxilla, showing a loose tooth 
with its connective-tissue attachment. /. ligament; max, maxilla; p.e, 
pulp cavity. X 260. 

solution, to which it was subjected for more than a month. 
Text-fig, 4 shows also the connection of the same tooth at the 
posterior edge. It will be noticed that the connective tissue ( 1 ) 
keeps it attached to the bone. Thus we see that the tooth when 
pressed from in front moves so that the hinder end of the 
base, which has a greater field in which to move, is pressed down 
on to the bone ; but it is prevented from slipping further by 
the connective tissue ; while, on the other hand, if the tooth 
is pressed forwards from behind, its power of movement is 
restricted by the inclined edge of the socket of the bone and 
also by the band of connective tissue at the hinder end, which, 
so far as can be asceiiiained at present, appears to be non- 
elastic. This hinged and fixed arrangement I have found to be 
extended to the grooved teeth. If there are two grooved teeth, 
one of them is hinged and the other fixed. It depends upon the 
arrangement of the other teeth whether the anterior or the 
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posterior one is hinged. It often happens that either the two 
or three consecutive teeth drop out from the dried bones. This 
is due to the fact that one of the fixed teeth is being replaced. 

The function of such an arrangement is difficult to determine, 
but it seems to provide a firmer grip for the prey. While the 
prey is being taken into the mouth and forced towards the 
gullet, these hinged teeth, which point inward and backward, 
bend down ; so that when the prey is struggling to escape from 
the mouth, the teeth, being hinged, allow it to pass downwards 
into the gullet but not outwards. Therefore from these 
observations I am led to conclude that the hinged teeth are not 
part of a series in the course of development which will become 
ankylosed to the jaw, but that they will always remain hinged, 
and during life will be held in place by the band of connective 
tissue, while after death they may drop out. This opinion is 
further emphasized by the facts that : firstly, in the maxillae and 


Text-figure 4. 
t 



Tropidonotus Holatut* Lougitiidinal section of maxilla, showing a loose tooth with 
its connective-tissue attachment. 1. ligament ; m, maxilla ; t, tooth. X 260. 


mandibles of the dried skull of the adult we can clearly see the 
plane facets at the anterior end of the sockets, which show that 
it has been subjected to constant friction ; secondly, if the tooth 
were to be later ankylosed to the jaw-bone, there would be no 
necessity for the inbending of the anterior end of its base; 
thirdly, it is inconceivable that in the numerous cases I have 
examined, every second tooth should become worn out or drop 
out accidentally. 

The grooved fangs are always placed at the posterior end of 
the maxilla. Sometimes they are situated far back in the mouth, 
so that their points are quite hidden within the angle of the jaw. 
In this case the teeth are considerably bent {Dipsos), but where 
they are a little more forward in the mouth they are generally 
straighter. In shape they may be either flattened (Oxylelis) or 
circular {Fsammophis), or may have a cutting-edge developed at 
the posterior region. The grooves are either placed in the 
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front face of the tooth or on the external surface. In some cases 
the groove slightly curves ix>und in its course ; it may exteml 
throughout the length of the tooth or may end a little above the 
tip. The groove may be shallow, or may be widely open or 
almost closed. 


Morphological Deacriptimi of the Dissection of the Heads 
of a few Opisthoglyphom Snakes, 

Genus Bryophis. 

Dryophis mycterizans. (Text-fig. 19.) 

The poison gland is distinctly definable from the superior 
labial gland, and is large and extends a little further forward 
than the middle of the eye and posteriorly a little behind the 
angle of the jaw. The superior labial gland reaches to the 
anterior extremity of the maxilla, and it extends a little behind 
the poison gland. The two portions of the gland are continuous 
with one another. Near the region of the fang-like tooth in 
front the gland becomes broader. The inferior labial gland 
consists of a very thin strip of glandular tissue, and does not 
extend as far as the angle of the jaw. There are fourteen teeth 
altogether in the maxilla, and they are arranged as follows : — 
four small teeth in front, then two large fang-like teeth, followed 
by a diastema, then six very small teeth, and finally two very 
large, stout, and straight grooved teeth. The groove is on the 
outer side and is deep and extends throughout the length of 
the tooth. The duct of the poison gland opens near the base of 
the tooth. There are eighteen teeth in the mandible. The 
first is rather small, the next three very large, the middle of the 
three being the largest, then a diastema, which is followed by 
fourteen teeth which gradually diminish in size. The Harderian 
gland is much reduced, and consists of a thin strip of tissue lying 
behind the eyes in the eye-socket. 


Genus Cerberus. 

Cerberus rhynchops. 

The poison gland is clearly distinguished from the upper 
labial gland, and is large and oval (text-fig. 5) ; it is so distinct an 
organ that it can be easily picked up from the surface of the 
superior labial gland without injury to the latter. The superior 
labial gland extends from the anterior end of the maxilla and 
posteriorly up to the poison gland. Practically the whole ^of the 
posterior portion of the glandular area is occupied by the poison 
gland, so that the superior labial gland does not extend far 
behind the eye. The lower labial gland also does not extend up 
to the angle of the jaw; this is probably due to the sharp 
upward turning which the lower jaw takes, thus giving a greater 
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extension to the moutii and placing the fangs in a more exposed 
position. There are eighteen maxillary teetli ; the last two are 
grooved and large. The grooved teeth are placed slightly 
further forward away from the angle of the jaw. The hinder 
grooved tooth is hinged. The groove is situated on the anterior 
side of the tooth at its proximal end, while on the outer side at 
the distal end. The groove does not extend up to the very end 


Text-figure 5. 



Cerberus rhyncJMps, DiKbection of head from the right eide. f, fang ; 
inferior labial gland ; p.g, parotid gland ; s.l,ff. superior labial gland. X 3. 

of the tooth, it is deep and almost takes the shape of a canal. 
The mandible contains twenty-two teeth of unequal size. 

The Harderian gland is a little peculiar, for the greater part 
of the outer portion lies under the poison gland. There are 
three lobes ; the external part is cylindrical, tapering at the 
posterior end, while the other two within the orbit divide into 
dorsal and ventral portions surrounding the optic nerve. 


Genus Dipsas. 

Dipsas trigonata. 

The poison gland is clearly distinguishable from the superior 
labial gland, and anteriorly extends up to about the middle of 
the eye. The lobules of this gland are smaller than those of the 
superior labial gland and more distinct. The latter extends to 
the very end of the mouth anteriorly, and ends posteriorly about 
the angle of the jaw. It is continuous all along. The inferior 
labial gland is more highly developed than the superior labial 
gland, extending far back so that it almost meets the superior 
labial gland behind the angle of the jaw. The maxilla con- 
tains twelve teeth ; the last two are grooved. The teeth are 
larger in front except the firat one. The poison fangs are bent 
considerably backwards and slightly inwards so that the pointed 
ends are directed towards the pharynx. At the proximal end 
the grooves of the teeth lie on the outer side, while at the distal 
end they are in front of it. The grooves extend three-fourths 
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the length of the tooth. The alternate teeth are hinged and 
fixed. The mandible contains about thirteen teeth ; they are 
also larger in front, gradually diminishing behind. The 



Dip$ai trigonata. Dissection of head from the right side, f, fang ; i.l,g, inferior 
labial gland; p.g» parotid gland ; t.l.g. superior labial gland. X 3. 


Harderian gland consists of three lobes, two within the orbit 
and the larger part outside. 


Genus Chrysopelea. 

Chbysopelea ornata. (Text-fig, 17.) 

The poison gland is very small, smaller than in any opistho- 
glyphous snake I have examined, and it occupies a small area 
posterior to the eye. The smallness of the gland may be due to 
the huge growth of the eye. The superior labial gland is well 
developed, and extends posteriorly further than the angle of the 
jaw and anteriorly to the very end of the maxilla. The lobules 
of this gland are larger than those of the poison gland. The 
inferior labial gland is also fully developed, and is broader at the 
posterior side. The maxilla contains twenty teeth; the first 
three are very small, and they increase in size posteriorly ; the 
last two are grooved. The groove is situated on the outer side 
and is widely open. It arises almost from the base of the tooth, 
and ends about one-eighth of the length of the tooth from the 
apex. In section the teeth are nearly oval in shape. The 
mandible contains twenty-two teeth: the first is very small; 
there is an increase in size up to the seventh, which is the 
largest, and then a gradual decrease. Both maxilla and mandible 
show the alternately fixed and hinged arrangement of teeth. 
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The Harderian gland consists of three lobes; two portions lie 
within the orbit and one outside. 

Genus Tarbophis, 

TaRBOPHIS YARIEQATUS. 

The specimen of this snake was in a damaged condition. 

The poison gland is large, and quite distinct from the superior 
labial gland ; it is spindle-shaped, the anterior end lying below 
the middle of the eye. The superior labial gland is naiTow, and 
reaches the anterior end of the maxilla, where it enlarges and 
curves round to join the gland of the other side. It is also 
continuous below the poison gland. The inferior labial gland 
extends from the very end of the mandible in front, and meets 

Text-figure 7. 


f, Ug. 

Tarbophit variegatug, Dissectiou of head from the right side, fl fang ; ul.g. 3 
inferior labial gland ; p.g, parotid gland ; superior labial gland. X 3. 

the superior labial gland posteriorly behind the angle of the jaw. 
Of the nine teeth in the maxilla the last is large and grooved, 
and the rest are smaller and subequal in size. The grooved 
tooth is situated far behind within the buccal cavity. The 
groove is placed on the external surface of the tooth, and does 
not extend up to the end of the tip. There are about fourteen 
teeth in the mandible, the series decreasing in size posteriorly. 
They are alternately hinged and fixed. The Harderian gland 
consists of two lobes, one outside and the other within the orbit, 
and it is perforated by the optic nerve. 

Genus Psammophis, 

PSAMMOPHIS SIBILAHS. (Text«fig. 21.) 

The poison gland of this specimen shows the most highly* 
developed condition among the opisthoglyphous snakes that I 
have examined ; it is a distinct organ, and has assumed a defi.nite 
shape, being oval. It is comparatively very large. The lobules 
of the gland are mush smaller than those of the superior labial 
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gland. The latter is continuous below the poison gland, and 
extends anteriorly to the very end of the snout, meeting its 
fellow of the other side. Behind it extends further back than 
the poison gland. The. inferior labial gland is also well developed, 
and has the appearance of a compact body reaching as far as the 
end of the mandible, and posteriorly it meets the superior labial 
gland behind the angle of the jaw. The maxilla possesses four 
medium-sized teeth in front, then two large, solid fang-like teeth, 
followed by a series of four small equal teeth and finally two large 
straight fangs. The groove of the posterior maxillary teeth is 
placed on the anterior face of the tooth, and extends throughout 
the length of it, ending at the tip. The teeth in the maxilla and 
the mandible are straight and slightly directed backwards, and 
they also show an alternating arrangement of hinged and fixed 
teeth. The Harderian gland consists of two lobes, one outside 
and the other within the orbit. The latter shows a superficia.1 
division into two. 


JJiscussion on the Evolution of the Opisthoglypha, 

It is generally admitted that the opisthoglyphous snakes are 
evolved from the Glauconiidaj, and that the immediate ancestors 
of the Opisthoglypha are the Colubridfle Aglypha, Boulengor 
pointed out in the year 1896 (1) “that from Aglyphodont 
forms, in which the teeth increase in size posteriorly, we are 
gradually led to the Opisthoglypha, which are only to be distin- 
guished by the presence of more or less deep grooves on the 
posterior fang-like teeth.” 

As far as my own observations go, I find that, apart from the 
gradual increase in the size of the teeth, there is a change 
concurrently in the structure of the particular tooth which is 
situated in the posterior portion of the maxilla near the opening 
of the duct of the parotid gland into the mouth. At the same 
time, the parotid gland itself undergoes a gradual transformation 
from a sim)de structure, distinguishable only from the superior 
labial gland by its colour, to a separate distinct organ lying 
detached from it. There also occurs a change in the connection 
of the duct of the parotid gland with the buccal cavity and the 
teeth. 

My observations are based on a study of the following types, 
arranged in order : — 


Dendrophis pict us, 
Tropidonotua atolcAus. 
Lycodon aulusua. 


Oxyhelia fulgida, 
Chryaopalea arnata* 


PaammojMa aihilwM, 


Aglypha. 


I 

^Opisthoglypha 


J 
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1 had hoped to be able to obtain several specimens of 1:)oth 
Xenodm and DiaphoUdua^ in order that a full study might be 
made of the characters of the “poison apparatus’* in these 
peculiar types. But in this I have been disappointed. I have 
made some dissections, but it was impossible to obtain a good set 
of serial sections. 8o 1 am unable to determine what further 
questions might be raised by such a study, or how a complete 
knowledge of the conditions exhibited by Xenodon and Diapho-^ 
lidua might affect the general lines of my arguments. However, 
I hope at some future date to work on these two genera, 
comparing and contrasting them with the genera I have had the 
opportunity of studying. 


Aglypha. 

Dendrophis piotus. 

The anatomy of the general dissection of the glands and teeth 
of Dendrophis is sliown in text-fig. 8, Of the two glands in 
the maxillary region the superior labial gland occupies the greater 
area, while the so-called parotid gland is confined to a small space. 
As will be seen, they are so intimately related that it would be 
difficult to distinguish one from the other but for the colour. 
This fact struck earlier workers too. Leydig (1873), in his work 


Text- figure 8. 



Dendrophii piotus. Dissection of head from the right side. Letters as before. X 3. 

on Tropidonotus^ described that the “ superior maxillary gland 
divides itself into two portions which are distinct in the form and 
the colour of their follicles; the inferior part is grey and the 
principal part is of a yellowish colour, and the follicles are larger 
than on the grey pait.” 

Evidently this yellowish portion becomes specialised to secrete 
a fluid different from that secreted by the rest of the gland ; and 
we shall see later that this fluid IxH^omes more and more im- 
portant in the higher snakes as a weapon of defence, and that 
the teeth become modified to allow of its more careful use. 
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In the transverse section of DendrophU (text-fig. 9) the superior 
labial and parotid glands and the ducts arising from them are 
figured. On comparing these ducts, it will be seen that the duct 
of the superior labial gland opens into the mouth at some distance 
from the round peg-like tooth and has no connection with it, 
while the duct of the parotid gland, formerly forming one of the 
series of the salivary ducts, has shifted its position in order that 
it may open nearer to the hinder tooth. In the maxilla there are 
about twenty teeth, small and almost equal in size ; but the 


Text-figure 9, 



DendrophU pictus. Transverse section of a portion of the head in the region of 
the superior labial and parotid glands, showing their ducts. Letters as 
before. X 68, 

hinder tooth, referred to above, is bent backwards at a greater 
angle than the rest, also a slight cutting-edge has developed on 
the posterior face. 

As in all other harmless Batrachians and Beptiles, the teeth are 
used to prevent the prey from slipping out of the mouth, and at 
the same time to make small punctures in the body while it is 
being killed by suffocation. Meanwhile the buccal cavity is 
flooded with the secretion from all the buccal glands, and the 
mixed saliva covers the animal and gradually finds its way into 
the small wounds made by the primitive round teeth. 

Tbopidonotub stolatus. 

Text-fig. 10 shows the external features of the gland as seen 
after the removal of the skin, and also the maxillary teeth from 
the left side. It reveals a condition strangely advanced in some 
features, but on the whole distinctly similar to that of Dendrophis 
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(text-fig, 8). Of the more highly-developed parts the parotid 
gland and the posterior tooth are most striking. The gland {p.g,) 
is quite well developed, and it extends far behind, as far as the 
angle of the jaw, and in front up to the middle of the eye, while 
in shape it is peculiar in being rectangular ; in fact, as will be 

Text-figure 10. 



LettorK HK before^ X 6. 

seen from the diagram (text-fig. 10), more than half the glandular 
area in the region of the maxilla lias taken up the function of the 
secretion of the serous fluid. Apart froni its great development 
in size, the dissection shows that the parotid gland is really a part 
of the superior labial gland, and is only to be distinguished from 
it by its yellow colour. 

Text-figure 11. 



Tropidonoiua wtolatus. Longitudinal section of the head in the ref^on of the 
poison fang and duct of parotid gland, f. fang ; duct p,g, duct of poison 
or parotid gland ; op,tJt. opening of duct into tooth sac ; r.t. reserve tooth ; 
vestibule. X 03. 

The maxilla bears about eighteen teeth, these being subequal 
in size, except the last. This (/) is much increased in size, and 
is more than twice the length of the tooth in front of it. It is 
Paoo, ZooL. Soo. — 1923, No. XXI. 21 
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considerably bent backwards. But apart from its being distin- 
guished from the others by its size, it is important to notice that 
it is separated from them by being enclosed in a special sac 
(text-fig. 12, <.s.) formed from the folding of the mucous 
membrane ; in fact, it has all the external appearance of a fang 
contained in a tooth sac, and the similarity is so great that it can 
readily be mistaken for the fang of the poisonous snakes. Further, 
we can see from the portion of the longitudinal section of the 
head of Tropidonotus that the tooth is specialised by the growth 
of a cutting-edge on the posterior side. Besides, as in other 
poisonous snakes, there are reserve teeth (rd.) lying on the inner 
side of this fang- like tooth. Text-fig. 11 shows the connection 
of the duct of the parotid gland with tooth and mouth -cavity. It 

Text-figures 12 & 13. 




^ op.dpg. 


Pig. 12. — Tropidomtus atolatm. Tooth sac and fang. t.tt. tooth sac ; f. fang. 

Pig. 13 . — Tropidonotua atolatus. Ijongitudinal section of head in the region of 
the duct of the parotid gland, showing its opening into the buccal cavity. 
op,t^, opening of duct into tooth sac ; op.d.p.g, opening of duct of parotid 
gland. X 63. 

is remarkable that the duct of this gland enlarges at first into a 
special sac, the vestibule (w«.), which is in communication with 
the tooth sac by an opening (op.ts,). The vestibule opens into 
the buccal cavity (text-fig. 13, op.d.p.g,). Hence we see that 
the duct, before opening into the buccal cavity, opens into the 
vestibule, which becomes confluent with the lower part of the 
tooth sac. By such an arrangement it is made possible for the 
snake to inject a part of the secretion from the parotid gland into 
the severe wound at the time when it is being made by means of 
the sharp cutting-edge of the tooth. 

Lyoodon aulicus. 

Text-fig. 14 illustrates the general anatomy of the head dissected 
from the right side. The general survey will show that it is 
more advanced, and of a higher order than Trgpidonotus in regard 
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to its teeth and glands. The parotid gland {p.g.) in this snake 
is much enlarged, and its extension forward goes much further 
than in Tropidonotus^ almost to the anterior end of the maxilla. 
Behind, it extends further than the angle of the jaw, and ends 
almost on a level with the superior labial gland ; in fact, it has 
taken up so much of the glandular area that the superior labial 
gland is left reduced to a mere strip of glandular mass, which in 
dissection has an appearance more or less like that of the poisonous 
snakes. The lobules of the gland are larger than those of the 
superior labial gland. This is the only case I have yet met with 
in aglyphous or opisthoglyphous snakes where the poison gland 
is so highly developed and extends fui-ther forward than the 
middle of the eye. The most interesting feature to notice is the 
point of termination of the gland in front ; it gradually nan’ows, 
and ends with a little bend above the enlarged fang-like tooth, 
apparently giving an impression in dissection of the duct of 


Text-figure 14. 



Ijyeodon aulicus* Dissection of head from the right side. Letters as before. X 

proteroglyphous snakes opening at the base of the fang. I 
hope at some future time, when more material is available, to 
make a more complete examination of the anterior end of the 
jaw of Lyoodon^ in order to put to the test Boulenger’s sugges- 
tion of the probable evolution of the Proteroglypha from the 
Aglypha. 

There are eighteen maxillary teeth, the anterior three are large 
and are followed by a diastema, the next fourteen are very small, 
and the last two are large and fang-like, and are enclosed within 
a muscular tooth sac similar to that already noted in Tropvdo^ 
notua. In the transverse section (text-fig. 15) of the head of 
Lyoodon will be seen the section of the posterior tooth sac 
(/. & t«.). It will be noticed that the tooth is further spe- 
cialised than that of Tropidonotus by the growth of cutting-edges 
on both sides. These cutting-edges give the appearance of a 
lancet. 
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The duct of the poison gland, like that of TropidonoUiBy 
opens into the vestibule which communicates with the tooth sac 
at one end, and at the lower end opens into the buccal cavity 
[op,d.p,g,), A comparison of the course of this duct in 
Tropidonotus and Lycodon reveals the fact that in Lycodon the 
communication of the vestibule with the tooth sac is higher than 
in Tropidonotus^ so that the secretion of the gland first fills the 


Text-figure 15. 



Lycodon anlicus. Transverse section of heud in tlie region of the fang, duct of tin* 
poison gland and its opening into the tooth sac and the buccal cavity, ves. 
vestibule ; other letters as before. X 63. 

cavity of the tooth sac while on its course downwards into the 
buccal cavity. By such an arrangement of the duct the tooth- 
cavity is kept filled with the poison, and the tooth bathed in it. 
In this way a greater amount of poisonous fluid can be injected 
into the bigger wound, which is made by the two cutting-edges of 
the lancet-shaped tooth. 

Opisthogylpha. 

OXTBELIS PULGIDA. 

This is a very interesting snake because of the fact tliat 
although it has acquired a better and surer means of injecting 
poison into the wound by developing a groove in the fang, it still 
retains the ancestral method of filling the tooth sac with the poison. 
West has described the anatomy of the head in detail, but for 
the present purpose of comparison his figures are insufficient. 
I have been unable to procure any specimens of Oxfijlelia to verify 
West’s observation, and therefore cannot provide the necessary 
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diagrams. So I have to base my ai'guments on West's account 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1895. According to 
West, “the poison gland is veiy clearly defined and the superior 
labial gland is exceedingly long and narrow ; it reaches to the 
anterior extremity of the maxilla, and consists of much smaller 
lobules than the poison gland. . . The maxilla possesses more 
teeth than that of any other snakes examined, there being twenty 
in one uninterrupted series. The first seventeen are equal in size 
and much curved ; the posterior three aie a little larger, corn- 
pressed laterally, and the external face of each possesses a very 
shallow groove. The muscular folds surrounding these three 
posterior teeth are not united in front, and in consequence of a 
thin muscular fold across the bai^e of the anterior grooved tooth 
the poison duct in this snake is placed in communication with the 
interior of the mouth before it is with the groove of the tooth.'* 
(See text-fig. 16.) 


Text-figure 16. 



Ox^helii fulgida. Transverse section of head in the region of the fang and the 
duct of the poison gland opening into the mouth (after West). d,p.g. 
duct of poison or parotid gland; f, fang; g. groove; op,dp.g. opening of 
the duct of the parotid gland ; tt, tooth sac. 


West has not given any figure of the dissection of the head, nor 
any section of the tooth (fang), but from the above description we 
may surmise from his use of the words “ very clearly ** that the 
parotid gland is even more highly differentiated in Oxybelis than 
in Lycodon, With regard to the fang, we may safely conclude 
from the above account of its lateral compression that it still 
retains some indication of cutting-edges on both sides like those 
of Lycodon, and at the same time has developed in “ the external 
face ... a very shallow groove.*' Referring now to the tooth- 
sac and the duct, I think that the thin muscular fold which West 
describes is the wall of what I have called the vestibule. Text- 
flg. 16 shows its connection with the buccal cavity, and probably 
if another series of sections were examined we should find the 
openings of the vestibule into the tooth sac. We can infer from 
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this that the arraugeineiit of the duct, vestibule, and tooth sac is 
more or less like that of Lycodon^ and this is emphasized in his 
figure, which 1 reproduce. 

OxyheUs, therefore, seems to be one of those types which 
connect the Aglypha with the Opisthoglypha. On the one hand 
it I’etains the aglyphous condition of the duct opening into the 
mouth, and on the other it has the characteristically opisthogly- 
phous grooved teeth. 


Ohrysopelea oknata. 

The general description of the glatuls and teeth has been given 
before (p. 304), btit for comparison and discussion we will 
mention some of the facts again. On comparing the external 
appearance of the poist>n gland of ChrysopeUa (text-fig. 17) 
with tliat of OxyhelxR^ described by West, and also with that 
of Lycodotiy one is sti uck with the relative reduction in size ; in 
fact, the gland is restricted to a very small area, and in shape and 
size resembles that of Dendrophis^ which stands lowest in my 
series in the Aglypha (p. 307). In other words, it seems to be 
a case of retrogressive luther than of progressive evolution. But, 

Text-figure 17. 





Ohrysopelea omata, Di^Rection of head from the left Hide. if.y. Harderian 
gland j i.l.g. inferior labial gland ; p.g, parotid gland ; a.Lg. superior labial 
gland. X 3. 

on the other hand, it must be remembered that the snake has 
acquired more perfection by developing a deeper groove, by 
means of which it is confident of injecting a sufficient quantity of 
the poison into the wound, and that therefore it is obviously 
unnecessary to have a large gland and huge amount of seci'etion. 

It also will be seen that the secretion coming from the gland 
passes directly into the tooth sac, where greater use can be made 
of it than if it were squandered in the buccal cavity. 

Now, if we examine the transverse section of Ghryaopelea (text- 
fig. 18) and compare it with that of Oxyhelia (text-fig. 16), we 
find the former specimen is more advanced in many ways. The 
fang has lost the remains of the cutting* edges on both sides, but 
has developed a deeper groove than that in the fang of OxyheUa. 
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Regarding the duct, it no longer opens into the vestibule, but 
directly into the tooth sac. The opening of the vestibule into the 
mouth cavity is closed, and the tooth sac becomes comparatively 
bigger. If in text-fig. 16 the opening of the vestibule into the 
mouth is closed, and at the same time the thin membrane, to 
which West refers and which is also shown in text-fig. 16, 
atrophies so that the cavities of the vestibule and tooth sac are 
confident with one another, the condition, as shown in text- 
fig. 18 of Ghrysopelea^ is arrived at. I have shown that the two 


Text-figure 18. 



Chrjfsopelea ortMta, Transverse section of tlie head in the region of the poison 
gland, its ducts, the tooth sac, and the fang. h.v. blood-vessel ; duct.p,g. 
duct of the poison gland ; f, tang ; p.g, poison or parotid gland ; rd, reserve 
tooth ; t,8, tooth sac. X 63. 


cavities really become confiuent in IVopidonotm and Ly codon 
near to the opening into the mouth. The evidence in favour of 
the theory that such changes have been brought about is shown 
by the fact that the duct in Chrysopelea opens, not into the 
mouth, but into the middle of the tooth sac. 

In conclusion, then, we see that Chrysopelea is higher in grade 
than Oxyhelie^ for the reason that the duct of the poison gland 
opens directly into the tooth sac and that there is a deeper groove 
in the fang. 


Dryophis myctbrizans. 

This snake is in many respects much more advanced than 
Chrysopelea, The parotid gland is more highly developed, and 
has become a distinct organ, though it still remains emb^ded in 
the superior labial gland. At the same time, the secretion of the 
gland becomes more poisonous ; it has been proved that the bite 
of this snake is fatal to small animals (West). The fangs (text- 
fig. 19) have shifted a little forward in the jaw, and are therefore 
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in a less concealed position, being rendered capable of inflicting a 
more severe wound. There are only fourteen teeth in the 
maxilla ; this reduction may possibly be explained by the fact 
that the teeth, which are present, are large, strong, and more 
exposed, and better able to kill the prey or to paralyse it quickly 
with the poison that is now injected directly into the puncture 
made by the fang. 

Text-figure 19. 



Drj/ophis myeterizans. Dissection of the head from the left side. X 3. 
Letters as before. 

In the transverse section (text-fig. 20) we notice that the duct 
of the poison gland htis shifted still further up than in Chryso- 
pelea (text-fig. 18), so that its opening into the tooth sac is nearer 


Text-figure 20. 



Dr^ophis mycterizans. Transverse section of the head in the region of the parotid 
and superior labial gland and their ducts, the tooth sac and the fang. m.m. 
mucous membrane ; other letters as before. X 63. 

to the base of the tooth and close to the beginning of the groove. 
The poison coming from the gland passes directly into the groove. 
In Dry aphis the groove is now more or less in the shape of a 
canal, as the edges are almost in contact. 
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PSAMMMOPHIS SIBILANS. 

This is one of the most highly-developed of the opisthoglyphous 
snakes. The very appearance of text-fig. 21 will reveal the 
fact that it is more ferocious and is capable of doing more harm 
than Dryophis, The structure of the teeth and gland positively 
prove that it is so, and this is emphasized in the description in 
the first part of this paper. 

Looking at the poison gland, one finds that it has assumed a 
distinct and definite shape, quite separate from the superior labial 
gland. The poison fang has moved still further forward in the 
buccal cavity than in Dryophia, It is straigliter, and it lies 
directly below the eye. The shape of the poison fang is of 
importance, L e, being straight and not bent backward. The 
fang that is bent backward at an angle is of more use in inflicting 


Text-figure 21. 



Psammophis sihilans. Dissection of head from the rit?ht side. /. fnnj?; H.p. 
Hardorian iflnnd; iJ.g. iiifeiior labial gland ; p,ff, parotid gland ; r.t reserve 
tooth. X 3. 


a wound on prey that is already in the mouth, while a straight 
tooth is of greater use as a weapon of offence and defence, as it 
can inflict a wound on prey that is outside the mouth. Another 
improvement has taken place; the groove has become deeper, 
and extends through the whole length of the tooth, ending at 
the very tip. It has also shifted from the side of the tooth 
to the front, in order to be still nearer the opening of the duct, 
which opens in front of the tooth sac as in the highly-developed 
poisonous snakes. 

It is unfortunate that I have not been able to examine sections 
of this genus to see the connection of duct with the teeth ; but I 
have seen only one specimen, and it was kindly lent to me by 
Miss Procter, of the British Museum, for purposes of observation 
but not for sectioning. 
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Gonchmons, 

Taking a general view of this series, it is interesting to endea- 
vour to explain the factors which have brought about the gradual 
change and complicated modifications leading us to the most 
highly-developed snakes. 

Our hypothetical ancestor of the Aglypha would in all proba- 
bility be one in which the teeth were equal and peg-like, while 
the superior labial gland showed no differentiation. The secretion 
was used more or less for digestive purposes, like the saliva of 
other animals. The next step in evolution was brought about by 
the necessity of having a stronger secretion which would have the 
action of disintegrating the prey more quickly within the mouth. 
A portion of the gland in the region of the maxilla was differ- 
entiated to perform this function. The tooth nearest to the 
opening of the duct of this gland became a little different from 
the others by acquiring a cutting-edge, and the duct of this 
portion moved nearer to it. By this arrangement it became 
possible for the snake to make a deeper and larger scratch and to 
pour poison on the wound, as in the case of Dendi'ophis, How- 
ever, by this method the poison from the now differentiated 
poison gland is inevitably mixed, and therefore diluted with the 
general saliva in the mouth. In order to avoid this dilution, the 
tooth nearest to the opening of the poison gland became bigger 
and separated from the rest by being enclosed in a sj)ecial sac. 
The sac is kept filled with poison, so that the tooth is always 
immersed in it {Lycodon and Tropidonotus). This arrange- 
ment acted as a sure means of making a deeper wound, which 
may be compared to poisoning the prey by probing the body 
with a lancet besmeared with poison. This is undoubtedly 
a slow process, as a sufficient quantity of poison could not be 
injected. 

The next step is a great improvement in the tooth — a groove 
appeared which became almost a canal, as we have seen in 
Chrysopelea and Dryophis, At the same time, the gland became 
a distinct organ (text-fig. 21) from the general glandular mass of 
the superior labial gland, and the duct moved upward to open 
finally at the base of the tooth. Evidently this is a great advance, 
for by this means pure unmixed poison can be injected into the 
deeper tissue. We may compare this with the modern method 
of injection by a hypodermic or intermuscular syringe, which 
acted almost instantaneously. This seems to be the origin of the 
op^sthoglyphous snakes. 

But even this method has its defects in some ways. The 
grooved tooth being situated far behind, the prey has to be taken 
well into the mouth before the operation can be performed. 
Besides, this tooth cannot be utilised as an organ of offence and 
defence. Dryophis^ in a primitive manner, has overcome this 
difficulty by developing an extra solid tooth in the anterior end 
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of the jaw (text-fig. 20) which disables the prey before it is 
carried further into the mouth to the region of the poison fang. 
In order to do away with unnecessary apparatus and provide one 
fang which would serve all purposes, the poison fang has shifted 
forward right to the front of the mouth, dragging with it the 
duct of the poison gland. This gave rise to vipers, where we know 
that the poison apparatus is perfect in all ways and that the 
other teeth have disappeared. Probably evolution has taken 
place in this way, as already pointed out by Boulenger : 
“the series (in Opisthoglypha) culminating in such forms as 
have the maxillary bone much abbreviated, the solid teeth 
reduced to two or three, and the fang extremely large and deeply 
grooved. Tf we turn to the skull of the least specialised among 
the ViperidaEj, we see that the poison fangs are situated on the 
posterior extremity of the maxillary bone, close to its articulation 
with the ectopterygoid, a condition which is identical with that 
of Opisthoglyphous Oolubrids. It is therefore clear to me that 
the V^iperids have been derived from the Opisthoglyphs.” 


Summary. 
Text-figure 22. 



Lditeral ►■/w of 



^‘3 

T/onsi'erse section 
of 


tooth 


Tran5\/erse 
section of 
toot/t. 


1. Hypothetical ancestor. 

G land in the re{non of maxilla undifferentiated : teeth all equal and pegf-like. 
All the ducte open in the buccal cavity far away from teeth. 


Text-figure 23. 



2. Dandrophi^ pictu$, 

A small portion, near the posterior end, of the gland differentiated. The 

duct of this portion moved inward to open near the hinder tooth (/). 
The latter has become different from others by being more bent inwwds, 
and also has developed a slight cutting-edge (c.e.e.) on the inner side. 
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Text-figure 24. 



3. Tropidonotus stolatua, 

A greater portion of the gland in the region of the maxilla is differentiated to form 
the parotid or poison gland (p.p.). The hinder tooth (f) is much bigger 
than those in front. The cutting-edge (c.e.) is more marked. It is also 
enclosed within a special sac (ts.). The duct of parotid glands (duet p.g) 
enlarges at the end to form a cavity (ves.) which becomes confluent with 
the tooth sac before opening into the mouth. Sac is kept filled with the 
secretion and the tooth dipped into it. 


Text-figure 26. 



4). Lyoodon aulieue. 

The parotid gland is much enlarged, and almost extends up to } of maxilla. The 
duct {duct p.g^) is similar to Tropidonotm, except that it opens a little 
higher. The tooth is like a lancet, with a cutting-edge on each side. 


Text-figure 26. 



6. Oxyhelisfulgida. 

The poison gland {p>g.) well developed. The arrangement of the duct is similar to 
that of Jjycodon and TropidonotuBy i. e. enlarges to form vestibule (ves.) 
before opening into the mouth (Aglyphous condition). The fang (/) is 
laterally compressed. Has almost lost cutting-edges, but has acquired a very 
shallow groove like Opisthoglypha. 
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Text-figure 27. 



6. OhrysopeUa omata. 


The poison gland is reduced in size, due to the fact that the fang (/) has acquired 
a deeper groove (^), through which a greater amount of secretion can be 
injected into the wound, and there is very little waste. The wall between 
the vestibule (vea,) and the tooth sac has disappeared; at the same time 
the opening of the duct into the mouth cavity is closed, and hence the 
duct ( p.g.) opens directly into the tooth sac. 


Text-figure 28. 



duct.p,g.. 

7. Dryophia mpeterizana. 


The poison gland {p.g.) is much more differentiated. The groove {g.) of the fang is 
deeper and almost like a canal. The duct (dact p.g.) has shifted upward to 
open into the tooth sac almost near to the base of the fang, which has also 
moved forward in the mouth cavity. 


Text-figure 29. 



duetpg. 

8. Faammophia aibilana. 


The poison gland {p*g^) is distinct — almost a separate organ. The fang (/) is 
almost straight, and has shifted still further in the month cavity. The 
groove lies in front of the tooth instead of on the side, nearer to the beginning 
of the groove. 
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Introduction. 


Zoological literature contains descriptions of parts of nearly 
three hundred Chimpanzees, but the anatomy of one animal only 
has been described at any length by (4ratiolet (22). llis account 
omits many special points, which have also been neglected by 
other observers, and the .same can be said of th(3 works of 
Sperino (47) and Vrolik (51), which give accounts of the com- 
parative anatomy of all the Anthropoid Apes. It is, therefore, 
evident that a full acc<Huit of one animal is required to serve as a 
standard for future workers. The present account is based on 
the examination of a young female, Anthropopithecus troglodytes, 
which died in the Society's Gardens after a residence of two and 
a half years. And if that species is different from Troglodytes 
auhryi it should be a useful companion to Gratiolet's account of 
the latter. The animal had the following measurements : — 


Length from supra-orbital crests over head and 

back to anus 

Length from supra-orbital crests to inion 

„ „ inion to anus 

Tip of acromion to centre of antecubital fossa , 
Centre of antecubital fossa to lower end of 

radius 

Hand (palm 4 ins. : middle digit 3*2 ins.) 


23*5 inches 
6-4 „ 

17-1 „ 

9-3 „ 


2 

•2 


^ For explanation of the Plates see p. 429. 
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Total length of pectoral extremity 25*7 inches 

Great trochanter to centre of patella 9*1 „ 

Centre of patella to lower end of tiV)ia 7*6 „ 

Foot (sole 4*6 ins. : middle digit 2*8 ins.) 7*4 ,, 

Total length of pelvic extremity 24*1 „ 

Excess of pectoral over pelvic extremity 1 *6 „ 


The Muscular System. 

Muscles of the Head, Neck, cmd Back* 

The platysma myoides (text-fig. 25) is much thicker than in 
Man. It arises from the fascia over the pectoralis major and 
deltoid, and the two muscles are inseparable in the middle line 
of the neck. Its lateral parts are more muscular and thicker 
than the medial portions. About an inch below the symphysis 
menti the fibres of the mesial parts decussate (Huge 42, Ohamp- 
neys 11), and I observed the fibres of the left muscle lying super- 
ficial to those of the right one ; but Quain descril)es the reverse 


Text-figure 25. 



Superficial muecleB of the face. ORB.OC : orbicularis oculi ; ORB.ORIS : 
orbicularis oris. Other letters in text. 

condition in Man. The fibres are attached to the lower border 
of the mandible, the skin of the lips, and the muscles of the lips 
and angles of the mouth. But no fibres are attached to the 
zygoma as described by Ghampneys. In the face it separates 
into upper and lower bundles of fibres ; the former, corresponding 
to the risorius in Man, runs to the muscles at the angle of the 
mouth ; and the latter, which is much larger, blends with the 
skin and muscles of the lower lip. Small fibres, running from 
the platysma to the angle of the mouths correspond to the 
triangularis muscle (^n.). 
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A fan-shaped muscle separates from the platysma in the neck, 
runs upwards behind the auricle and spreads out into bundles 
which are attached to the back of the auricle, the occipital crest, 
occipitalis muscle, and the deep fascia over the back of the neck. 
Huge (42) has given a very elaborate account of the manner in 
which the platysma enters into the other facial muscles. 

Oocipito^frontalia (text-fig. 25) ; — There are many difiFerences of 
opinion about this muscle. Tyson (60) and Traill (49) could not 
detect it, Owen (39) found a trace of it, and Wilder (63) found 
the muscle bellies small, but the aponeurosis was large. Huge (42) 
figured a very extensive muscle and a small aponeurosis. 

In my specimen the occipitalis arises from the middle two- 
fourths of the occipital crest, but it is not divisible into two bellies 
as in Man. The fibres pass forwards for nearly two inches and 
end in a well-marked aponeurosis. The frontalis arises from the 
supra-orbital ridges and space between, but is not so well- 
marked as the occipitalis. It is very easily removed with the 
skin. It blends with the orbicularis oculi. 

The Orbicularis oculi (text-fig. 27 A) is divisible into orbital 
and palpebral parts as in Man. The former arises from the inner 
end of the frontal bone and the nasal process of the maxilla ; and 
both muscles are united across the mid line. As it lies on the 
bones bounding the orbit its upper part is strong and compact and 
gives off a strong bun<lle of fibres from its lateral part to enter the 
zygomatic mass (Z.M). Ilie fibres on the lower boundary of 
the orbit are arranged in loose bundles. The palpebral fibres run 
from the internal tarsal ligament to the lateral tarsal raphd, and 
are thickened close to the roots of the eyelashes, the thickened 
parts being of greater dimensions than the ciliary bundles (C.B) 
in Man. At the lateral tarsal raph6 the orbital and palpebral 
parts are continuous. The nerve-supply from the facial nerve is 
shown in text-fig. 26. 

The lips and cheeks receive many muscles (text-fig, 25), most 
of which, though thin, are of considerable superficial extent. 
They are disposed in two layers as in Man, but the characters 
are very different in a number of points. The superficial layer 
is composed of the risorius, levator labii superioris, zygomatic 
mass, orbicularis oris, triangularis and quadratus labii inferioris. 
The deep layer consists of buccinator, depressor anguli oris, 
incisivi, canini, mentales, and premolares. Ibe risorius is com- 
posed entirely of the upper pai^ of the platysma, for no fibres 
are derived from the fascia over the masseter muscle. It blends 
with other muscles at the angle of the mouth. The levtUor labii 
superioris (Lev. Lab. Sup) arises, under cover of the orbital 
part of the orbicularis oculi, from the entire infra-orbital border 
of the maxilla. It radiates in a fan- like manner and is inserted 
into the entire length of the upper lip and upper border of the 
alie nasi. The fibi^es forming the latter inseHion correspond to 
the levator labii superioris alceque nasi of Man, Many of the 
fibres of the muscle are very thin. Obampneys (11) states that it 
Proo. Zool. Soo.— 1923, No. XXII* 22 
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is not well difterentiated from the levator anguli oris, but that is 
not the case in my specimen ; it is only at their insertions that 
these muscles are fused. Gratiolet (22) describes a mingling of 
the fibres with those of the orbicularis and they cover the malar- 
maxillary articulation. 

The zygomatic mass (text-fig. 25) in my specimen differs from 
the muscles described by Ruge (42), Gratiolet (22), and Champ- 
neys (11). In all the descriptions and published figures it is less 
powerful, or the parts are more separate. In my specimen it is 
the most powerful muscle in the face, and has three powerful 
heads of origin. A strong bundle separates from the orbital part 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum, the zygomaticus minor (Z.Mi) 


Text-figure 26. 



Deep muscles of the face. A.F.Vr anterior facial vessels; F.N : facia) nerve; 
I.C.A ; inferior coronary artery ; L.S,G : labial salivary glands ; MAS : 
masseter; OKB.OU : orbicularis oris; 8.1) : Steusen’s duct; S.T.V and 
T.F.V • superficial temporal and transverse facial vessels; T.M : temporal 
muscle ; Z.F.V : zygomatico-facial vessels. Other letters in text. 

springs from the malar bone and temporal fascia, and the zygo- 
maticus major (Z.Ma) arises from the anterior end of the zygoma. 
The three heads unite to form a strong muscle an inch wide 
blending with the muscles of the lips and angle of the mouth. 
It probably does much more work than the proper levator anguli 
oris. The quadratus lahii inferioris (text-fig. 26) has a lower 
origin than in Man. It springs from the posterior half of the 
lower border of the outer surface of the body of the mandible. 
It is in contact with the masseter behind and receives fibres from 
the platysma below. The fibres course upwaixls and forwards 
and olend with those of the orbicularis oris. The anterior fibres 
are fine and close together, and interlace in the front of the lower 
lip with fibres of the opposite muscle. Running through the 
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muscle are branches of the inferior labial ai*tery (I.L.A), and 
the mental branch of the inferior dental nerve emerges from 
the mandible underneath it. Champneys (11) states that this 
muscle is not differentiated. 

Text-figure 27. 




MuicUb of the eyelidi (A), eyes (C->F) and nose (G) : coigunotiva (B). G t cilia ; 
CONJ : coigunctiva; E: eyelids; E.N.N : external nasal nerve; F.M: 
frontalis : I.O : inferior oblique in the Chimpanzee (C) and Man (D); I.T.L : 
internal tarsal ligament ; L.T.R : lateral tarsal raph^ ; M.L.GDS : Meibomian 
glands ; O.P : orbitalis ; P.S : plica semilunaris ; P.P : palpebralis ; L.P.S : 
levator palpebrte superioris of Man (E) and the Chimpanzee (F) ; S.O t 
anperior oblique muscle. 

The triomgulaTu (text-fig. 26, tri,\ although figured as a promi- 
nent muscle by Ruge (42), is represented by a few broad fibres 
passing from the platysma to the angle of the mouth. 

The orbieularia oria is composed of fibres from all the facial 
muscles except the levator labii superioris aleeque nasi and it 

22 ^ 
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has the usual sphincteric arrangement. From its deep surface it 
gives off small muscular slips (text-fig. 27) which are attached 
to the bones at the bases of the sockets of the incisor, canine and 
premolar teeth. These are best developed in the upper jaw. 
Between them and the mucous membrane there are numerous 
labial salivary glands and branches of the infra-orbital nerve 
plexus (text-fig. 26, 1.O.P). 

Between the levator labii superioris and the levator anguli oris 
numerous branches of the facial nerve and infra-orbital branches 
of the trigeminal nerve mmify and anastomose, and numerous 
labial salivary glands are present. The facial nerve supplies the 
muscles, and the infra-orbital nerves can be traced to both skin 
and mucous membrane. 

The levator mguli oris (text-fig. 26, L.A.0) is a small triangular 
muscle. It arises from the maxilla below the infra* orbital fora- 
men, and is inserted into the orbicularis oris at the angle of the 
mouth. A small slip passes to the skin of the upper lip. The 
latter is not mentioned by other authors. 

The buccinator (text-fig. 26, Buc) arises from the maxilla and 
mandible close to the roots of the last molar teeth and from the 
pterygo-maxillary ligament. It emerges from under cover of 
the ascending ramus of the mandible and blends with the orbicu- 
laris oris in both lips ; but the fibres do not decussate as in Man, 
Lying on its surface are a pad of fat, several buccal salivary 
glands, the buccinator branches of the internal maxillary artery, 
and the long buccal bmnch of the trigeminal nerve. It is crossed 
by the anterior facial vein and external maxillary artery. 

Nasal Muscles (text-fig. 27 A) -No nasal cartilages exist so 
the nasal muscles are inserted into the skin. The upper border 
receives a continuous strip of muscles from the combined orbicu- 
laris oculi and frontalis and the levator labii superioris. The 
former corresponds to the pyramidalis (Pye) and the latter to 
the levator labii superioris alaeque nasi (L.A.N). Tliree small 
muscular slips arise h'om each half of the nasal orifice of the skull 
and are inserted into the deep surface of the skin. No depressor 
septi nasi is present. The sensory external nasal neiwe is seen 
emerging from the nasal fossa on each side. 

Extrinsic Muscles of ths Auricle (text-fig. 25) : — Ruge (42) 
described and figured a superior auricular muscle descending 
from the vertex of the skull to the root of the pinna, and auriculo- 
occipital and posterior auricular muscles acting on its posterior 
part. A small tragicus runs to the lower and front part of the 
pinna. Wilder (63) described an attolens and a combined 
attrahens and retrahens. In my specimen the attolens (Aub. 
Ant) arises from the epicranial aponeurosis, and the combined 
attrahens and retrahens (Aub. Post) arises from the aponeurosis 
and occipital crest, touching the occipitalis above. The fibres 

* This statement is based on both macroscopic and microscopic examination. 
But future material may show that the conditions here are purely individnal in 
character. 
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of both muscles are continuous on the root of the pinna. Slips 
from the platysma (Pla) go to the back of the auricle, and a 
small tragicus (Trag) is present. 

The Tnaaaeter (text-fig. 28 A) consists of the usual superficial 
and deep parts. The former (H.P.M) arises from the lower 
borders of the malar bone and anterior two-thirds of the zygoma ; 


Text-figure 28. 



Muscles of lUAstication ; A : Masseter ; B : Attachments of muscles to the 
mandible ; C : Muscles, nerves and vessels below the labial mucous 
membrane. B.A. and BUG : buccal artery and buccinator muscle ; I.O.N., 
and M.B.T : infra-orbital, long buccal, and mental nerves \ L.L. and 
U.L: lips; M.I. and M.M: incisive and mentalis muscles; L.P. andS.F: 
labial and salivary papilln ; S.P.F : suctorial pad of fat. Other letters as in 
text-dg. 26 . 

the fibres pass downwards and backwards to be inserted into the 
margin of the lower border, angle, and lower half of the posterior 
border of the ramus of the mandible. Between the two parts is 
a strong fascial sheet into which fibres of both parts are inserted. 
The deep part (D.P.M) arises from the entire length of the deep 
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surface of the zygoma, and the fibres converge to be attached to 
the anterior two-thirds of the outer surface of the mandibular 
ramus and coronoid process. Numerous large vessels (T.F.V) 
ramify between the masseter and parotid gland and supply both. 
The actual insertions are shown in text-fig. 28 B. 

The temporal muscle is large and powerful. It arises from the 
entire temporal fossa from the external angular process of the 
frontal bone in front, to about four centimetres behind the concha 
and upwards to a point level with the supra-orbital crest. It 
also arises from the temporal fascia which covers it. The fibres 
are strong, coarse and mixed with tendinous bands; they 
converge to be inserted into the anterior border, point and 
posterior border of the coronoid process (text- fig. 28 B). The 
anterior part of the muscle is attached by muscle fibres to the 
anterior border of the process, which is of considerable length. 
But the posterior part is attached by aponeurosis to the back- 
wardly-directed point and shoi t posterior border. On the surface 
of the muscle the zygomatico -facial artery ramifies. A piece of 
the aponeurotic insertion sweeps over the outer surface of the 
coronoid. The deep temporal vessels anastomose within it. The 
action of the temporal muscle is descril)ed at length by Gratiolet. 
The attachments of the masseter and temporal muscles to the 
mandibular ramus are shown in text-fig. 28 B. The temporal 
fascia is attached to the temporal crest, external angular process 
of the frontal bone, malar bone and upper border of the zygoma. 
It is overlain by a considerable deposit of fat. It gives an 
attachment to the fibres of the zygomaticus minor and extrinsic 
muscles of the auricle. A few fibres of the tempoial muscle arise 
from it. 

The pterygoid muscles (text-fig. 29 A) are very similar to those 
in Man, and all authors who have described them come to similar 
conclusions. The relations of the various nerves in the pterygoid 
region are the same as in Man, and the internal maxillary artery 
(I.M.A) crosses the outer surface of the external pterygoid 
(E.P.M) as in some human bodies. The veins, however, do not 
form a large diffuse plexus, but consist of tributaries accom- 
panying the large arteries and opening into an internal maxillary 
vein. It divides into two veins which unite with the superficial 
temporal vein. It communicates with the anterior facial vein 
and with deep veins in the neck. No lymphatic glands are 
present in the pterygoid region, but much fat is present. It is, 
therefore, evident that, with the exception of the characters 
of the veins, the pterygoid region is essentially similar to that 
in Man. 

The sterno^mmstoid (text-fig. 30, S-M.M) arises by a long, 
gently tapering, strong tendon from the inferior border of the 
manubrium stemi, and it does not develop muscular fibres till it 
reaohes the neck. A few small tendinous bundles ron from the 
tendon of origin to the upper and mesial aspects of the stetmo- 
clavicnlar articulation, and strong fascia unites the tendon to the 
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Pterygoid (A) and Palatal (B) regions. B.P.M. and I,P.M : and in^al 

pterygoid muscles: A.P.A: aseending pharyngeal artery; I.M.A: mter^ 
maxillary artery (letters of branches on p. 884) j I.C.A : into^al imom 
artWT i 1 J».N : inferiot dental nerve ; I J.V : Wta ; C.T.K . 

ch<^ tympani joining the mandibular nerve (M.D.T.): H.P: hard 
dropped for diagnraiiimattc purposes below its true level (lev. n.P.) ; P.G : 
palatal glands ; P.H : pterygoid hamulus ; S.C.G : superior cervical sympa- 
thetic ganglion ; IXe Xf : cranial nerves. 
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inner end of the clavicle. It gives attachment to a few fibres of 
the pectoralis major, but it is not enveloped by the latter as 
described by Q-ratiolet and Alix (32). In the neck it forms a 
wide, comparatively thin muscle, whose fibres are coarse. It is 
inserted into the outer half of the superior curved line of the 
occipital bone, overlapping the trapezius. No fibres are attached 
to the mastoid process. Between the sterno-mastoid and 
subjacent cleido-mastoid there are muscular branches of the 


Text-figure 30. 



Muscles of the middle of the neck. L.G: lymphatic glands; O.A.S ; opening into 
the air-sac from the ventricles of the larynx ; 0-H.M ; omo-hyoid muscle ; 
S.M.G : submaxillary gland ; S-T.M ; sterao-thyroid muscle ; T.C : thyroid 
cartilage ; Sy-H.M : stylo-hyoid muscle ; Tra : trachea. Other letters in text. 

occipital artery. The external jugular vein does not cross the 
surface of the muscle, and the transverse cervical nerve, after 
emerging from beneath the cleido-mastoid, runs forwards over the 
surface of the sterno-mastoid. The sterno- and cleido-mastoids 
are separate throughout, though closely apposed and surrounded 
by fascia. 

The deido-riiastoid (text-fig. 30, 0-M.M) arises from the inner 
third of the upper border of the clavicle. As it passes upwards 
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in the neck it becomes narrower and is inserted into the outer 
surface of the mastoid process. The muscle raises a prominent 
ridge on the anterior wall of the air-sac. Many vessels and 
nerves pierce the deep fascia at the lateral border of the cleido- 
mastoid ; and the spinal accessory nerve passes into its deep 
surface in the upper third. 

When an incision is made through the platysma and deep 
fascia the wall of the air-sac makes its appearance. The wall 
varies in thickness in different parts^ and its lining is smooth and 
moist. It consists of a central part with two lateral diverticula. 
The central part extends upwards to the hyoid bone, and down- 
wards to the lower border of the manubrium sterni between the 
tendons of origin of the sterno-mastoid muscles. Its anterior 
wall is covered by the platysma, and the larynx, trachea and pre- 
tracheal muscles shine through the thin posterior wall. The 
lateral parts are very capacious, and have large circular orifices 
under cover of the cleido-mastoids. When these are explored 
the finger can pass along the greater part of the deep surface of 
the pectoral muscles and the inner border of the deltoid ; it 
palpates the entire length of the clavicle, the head of the humerus, 
the glenoid cavity, and borders of the scapula. Many muscles, 
nerves, and the carotid sheath form ridges in the walls of 
the sac. 

The onio-hyoid (text-fig. 32 A ) is more complex than in Man, 
and it is more complex in my specimen than in others described. 
It consists of three bellies. The postero-mesial belly is tapering. 
It arises from the back of the first costal cartilage along with the 
sterno- thyroid muscle, with which it is considerably fused. The 
anterior belly is tapering, and inserted into the lower border of 
the hyoid bone at the side of sterno-hyoid. The postero-lateral 
belly, which is the strongest, arises from the upper border of the 
scapula close to the root of the coracoid process. All three bellies 
meet in a Y-shaped junction, and a tendinous thread runs into 
sterno-hyoid. 

The Btenw-hyoid (text-fig. 30, S-H.M) arises from the back of 
the upper part of the manubrium sterni, and is inserted into the 
lower border of the hyoid bone. The opposite muscles first 
diverge and then converge, and fibres pass between them on the 
hyoid bone. The sterno-thyroid arises from the back of the 
manubrium sterni and first costal cartilage and is inserted into 
the upper part of the thyroid ala. Some fibres pass into the 
thyro-hyoid muscle. 

The digaatrio muscle (text-fig. 30, D.M) is transitional between 
Parson^s first and thiixl types. The anterior bellies are only 
separate in front. They are fused behind where they arise from 
the front of the body of the hyoid bone. Each belly is inserted 
into the anterior two inches of each half of the mandible. The 
posterior belly is bulky, but the tendon (text-fig. 30, P.B.B), which 
enters the postero-lateral part of the anterior belly immediately 
in front of the hyoid bone is long and slender. It arises from 
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the depression on the temporal bone corresponding to the 
digastric fossa in Man. Ohatne (10) has recently described the 
digastric muscle. The tendon of the posterior belly tunnels the 
stylo->hyoid muscle; it has no direct attachment to the hyoid 
bone as desci’ibed by Gratiolet (22). 

Some fibres of omo-hyoid and stemo-hyoid pass into the 
anterior bellies of the digastrics. 

The 8tylo~hyoid arises by one large and several small tendons 
from the styloid process and bone around. It is long, thin, fieshy, 
and wrapped round the digastric tendon. It is inserted into 
the upper border of the hyoid bone opposite stemo-hyoid and 
omo-hyoid. 

The mylo-hyoid (text-fig. 31, M-H) arises from the upper 
border of the hyoid bone under cover of, but never fused witb> 


Text-figure 31. 



Anatomy of the sabinental region (No. 1). A.B.D : anterior belly of the digastric 
turned down ; A.F.V : anterior facial vein ; E..T.V : external jugular vein ; 
L.B.T: lingual nerve; P.B.D; posterior belly of the digastric; P.F.V ; 
posterior facial vein ; S.M.G : submaxillary gland ; Sy.H : stylo-byoid 
muscle; W.D : Wharton’s duct. Other letters in text. 

the anterior belly of the digastric. The level of origin corre- 
sponds to the extent of the insertions of the stemo-hyoid and 
omo-hyoid on the posterior border. The fibres radiate to be 
inserted into the inner surface of the mandible. The posterior 
fibres lie just in front of the submaxillary gland. Lying on the 
surface of the muscle and supplying it are branches of the sub- 
maxillary twigs of the ext'emal maxillary artery. I did not 
observe any decussation of fibres in the middle line as described 
by Gratiolet (22). 

No submental lymphatic glands were found behind the 
symphysis menti. 

The geniQ-hyoid musdea (text-fig. 31,G-H) are separated 
anteriorly close to their origins from the lower part of the genial 
fossa on the back of tl>e symphysis menti. In the greater part of 
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the ioterramal space the two muscles are in contact in the mid 
line. Th^ are inserted into the upper border of the body 
and part of the great cornu of the hyoid bone. At their sides 
lie deposits of fat surrounding the sublingual glands (S.L.G), 
the numerous arteries to these glands, and the large lingual 
branch of the trigeminal nerve (L.B.T). The latter is seen 
vanishing under cover of the genio-hyoid muscle. The hypo- 
glossal nerve (XII) also is seen dividing into branches which pass 
under the muscles and sublingual glands. When the genio- 
hyoidei are rejected it is seen that a well-marked bursa, capable 
of lodging the tip of the index finger, lies between them and the 
hyoid bone anteriorly and the genio-glossi posteriorly ; and there 
is a thick fatty septum between the two genio-gloasi. The hyo- 
glossi crossed antero-posteriorly by the strong, thick, stylo- glossi ; 
the sublingual glands and the hypoglossal and lingual nerves are 
further displayed. The former is seen giviiig two branches to its 
corresponding genio-hyoid. 

The genio-gloasi (text-fig. 32, G.G) are two long, narrow, thick 
muscles arising from the bottom of the genial fossa. They are 
sepaiated in the mid line by a comparatively thick deposit of fat, 
and a considerable interval separates each from the mandible. 
In that space the entire sublingual gland, the hyoglossus and 
styloglossus muscles, the lingual and hypoglossal nerves and the 
lingual artery are seen. The artery emerges from under the 
hyo-glo88U8. Some fibres of the genio-glossi reach the hyoid bone 
under the hyo-glossus. 

The hgo-gloaaua (text-fig. 32, HY) arises from the lateral part 
of the body and the whole of the great cornu of the hyoid bone, 
but the origin from the body does not spread over a half as stated 
by Gratiolet (22), The fibres pass upwards to be inserted into 
the side of the posterior half of the tongue under the stylo- 
glossus. It is not fused with the opposite muscle, but fibres of 
the thyro-hyoid can be traced into it. A great part is concealed 
by the stylo-glossus. The relations are very similar to those 
in Man. 

The atylo-gloaaua (text-fig. 32,S.G) is relatively more powerful 
than that in Man. It arises by a shoi*t, rounded strong tendon from 
the outer surface of the base of the styloid process. It describes a 
curve as in Man, and its volume inci'eases greatly as it is traced 
forwards. It gains an attachment to the side of the tongue from 
the level of the outer border of the hyo-glossus behind to nearly the 
apex of the tongue in front. It covers the upper half of the 
hyo-glosBus, and it extends from the side of the tongue above to 
the outer border of the genio-glossus below. The part anterior to 
hyo-glosauB is concealed by the large sublingual gland, with the 
lingual branch of the trigeminal nerve curving round its posterior 
pole. The connecting loop between the lingual and hypo-glossal 
nerves crosses it anteriorly, and Wharton’s duct (W.D) crosses it 
obliquely from above downwards and behind forwards. 

The maperior oomirieior of lie pkmtyfikM is continuous above and 
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in front with the buccinator, both being attached to the pterygo- 
mandibular ligament. It is attached to the mylo-hyoid line on 
the mandible, the internal pterygoid plate, the base of the tongue, 
the mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth and the bucco- 
pharyngeal aponeurosis. The lower border is overlapped by the 
middle constrictor, and the stylo-pharyngeus passes between 
them as a few separate, but thick, bundles of fibres. Some of 
these fibres pass into, and blend with, the outer surface of the 
superior constrictor. The upper part of the muscle is separated 
by a large sinus of Morgagni from the base of the skull, but the 
levator palati and tensor palati, which are situated therein, lie 
horizontally, whereas they are more vertical in Man, and of 
smaller size. The constrictor is attached al)Ove and behind into 


Text-figure 32. 



The omo-hyoid muscle (A) and the anatomy of the submental region (B). A.B.O.i 
F.L.O., and P.M.O: anterior, postero-lateral and postero*mesial bellies of 
the omo-hyoid muscle; F,S: fatty septum; L.A: lingual aitery; N.G.H : 
nerves to the genio-hyoid muscle; H.B : hyoid bone ; S.H. and S.T : sterno- 
hyoid and stemo-thyroid muscles; IX and XII; cranial nerves. Other 
letters as in text-fig. 31. 

the basis cranii. It is difiicult, and in some places impossible, to 
separate the superior constrictor from the stylo-glossus muscle 
which courses downwards and forwards on its outer surface. 

A well-marked bundle of fibres passes towards the angle of the 
liiouth. The middle constrictor of the pJiarynx arises from the 
deep surface of the hyoid bone in the angle between the greater 
and lesser cornua, and it is inserted into the mid -dorsal line of 
the pharynx, its fibres mingling with those of the opposite 
muscle. It is overlapped by the inferior constrictor. Some fibres 
of the stylo-phaiyngeus pass into its outer surface. Between the 
superior and middle constrictors there is a non-musoular area 
anteriorly. The inferior cfmsiri^tor of the pharynr arises as in 
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Man from the oblique line on the thyroid cartilage and from the 
side of the cricoid. Its fibres sweep more or less upwards, 
overlap the lower border of the middle constrictor and blend 
with the opposite muscle in the mid-dorsal line. It has no origin 
from the first tracheal ring as in Gratiolet’s specimen (S}2). 

The Btyh-pharyngexiB (text-fig. 32, S.P) arises from the tendon 
of the stylo-glossus, but Gratiolet (22) states that it rises from 
the base of the styloid apophysis. It splits up into bundles some 
of which are inserted into the superior and middle constrictors, 
others passing between these muscles and radiating in the wall 
of the pharynx. The glosso-pharyngeal nerve hooks round it 
and sends it a well-marked branch. 

The levator palati and tensor palati (text-fig. 29 B) arise by 
a strong, common musculo-aponeurotic origin from the apex of 
the petrous temporal bone, the under surface of the Eustachian 
tube and the scaphoid fossa. So the separate origins of the 
muscles have fused in this animal. The levator palati (L.P) 
runs downwards and forwards and spreads out between the 
layers of the palato-pharyngeus. The tensor palati (T.P) is 
even more horizontal. Its tendon winds round the pterygoid 
hamulus and is inserted by several small tendinous and fascial 
bundles in the palatal aponeurosis. The complete limits of the 
palato-pIiaryngetLS (P.P) could not l)e accurately made out, and 
the palato-glossus hardly exists. The azygos uvnlce (A.U) ends 
posteriorly in membrane as pointed out by Gratiolet (22). 

The thyro-hyoid runs from the entire width of the thyroid ala 
to the under and outer surfaces of the body and great cornu of 
the hyoid bone. Its nerve from the hypoglossal is well marked. 

The sccdenns antkus arises from the anterior tubercles of the 
transverse processes of the third, fourth, and fifth cervical 
vertebrae, but others have given its origin from 4, 5, and 6. 
It is connected by a tendon to the rectus capitis anticus major. 
It is inserted as in Man, the tubercle on the &st rib being lateral 
to the chondro-costal junction. The scalenns mediusan^ scalenus 
posticus arise as in Man. They unite to form a flat sheet which 
courses downwards to be attached to the outer surfaces of the 
first five ribs. The fusion and extent are greater than that 
described by Gratiolet (22) and others. It is crossed posteriorly 
by the slips of insertion of the upward continuation of the sacro- 
spinalis. 

The (mo4racheUan runs as usual from the transverse process 
ef the atlas to the upper and outer aspect of the acromion. 
It has been recorded by some as being not an omo-trachelian, but 
as an acromio-basilaris. 

Muscles and Fascias of the Bach 

The fascia covering the trapezius and latissimus dorsi is of 
great strength, especially below. It is attached above to the 
occipital crest, mesially to the vertebral spines and below to the 
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iliac crast. It is continuous with the fascia over the gluteal 
muscles. Laterally it is continuous with deep fascia of the neck, 
thorax and limbs. 

The trapeziivs arises from the inner third of the occipital crest, 
the external occipital protuberance, all cervical spines, the thirteen 
dorsal spines and the supraspinous ligament. There is no 
ligamentum nuchie, so the origin difiers from that in Man. 
Various authors have recorded it as arising from the first ten or 
twelve dorsal spines. The lower border is not fused with the 
’atissimus dorsi, as described byChampneys(ll), Bland Sutton (4), 
and others, though some anatomists did observe fusion. Close 
to the lower angle of the scapula there is a triangle of auscul- 
tation similar to that in Man. The whole origin is muscular, 
there being no aponeurosis close to the vertebral spines as there 
is in Man. It is inserted into the outer third of the posterior 
border of the clavicle, some fibres passing into the deltoid, the 
outer border of the acromion and the whole length of the spine 
of the scapula. The moat lateral part of the spinous insertion is 
aponeurotic. There is no differentiation of fibres inserted into 
a special area on the root of the spine of the scapula as there is 
in Man. The spinal accessory nerve can be traced almost to the 
lower border of the muscle, and gives off numerous branches to it. 
It communicates with the third and fourth cervical nerves, but 
there is no marked sub-trapezial nerve plexus. It divides at the 
root of the neck into two marked branches. One of these goes 
to the cervical part of the trapezius and the other to the thoracic 
part. 

The latissimus dorsi arises from the lower five dorsal spines 
and supraspinous ligaments, the posterior lamella of the lumbo- 
dorsal fascia and the posterior lip of the iliac crest from the 
highest point to the anterior superior spine, where it overlaps 
the outer border of the external oblique. It also receives slips 
from the ninth, tenth and eleventh ribs, but none from the 
inferior angle of the scapula. On the ribs, whence it derives 
slips, it fuses with the origin of the external oblique. The 
strong tendon is inserted into the floor of the bicipital groove on 
the humerus, and is extensively fused with the teres major and 
dorso-epitrochlearis. No band runs across the axillaiy vessels. 
Bland-Sutton (4) emphasises the absence of the latter slip. 
Ohampneys (11) gives the costal origin as ribs 10--13, and 
mentions a lesser adhesion to the teres major. Hepburn (24) 
gives its origin from the anterior half of the outer lip of the iliac 
crest, and records three costal slips ; he also mentions slight fusion 
with the teres major. 

The rhomhoideus is an undivided sheet arising from the last 
two cervical and first four dorsal spines. It is inserted into the 
lower three-fourths of the vertebral border of the scapula. The 
insertion reaches higher than the root of the spine of the scapula, 
and its upper part overlaps the insertion of the levator anguli 
scapulee. Gratiolet (22) described the origin as extending from 
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the occiput to the seventh dorsal spine. The sheet is undivided 
into major and minor muscles, in which it agrees with that 
described by Gratiolet (22), Yrolik (51), Macalister (33), Bland> 
Button (4), and Wilder (53). Ohampneys (22) describes major 
and minor rhomboids in great detail. 

The hvtUor anguli scapulce (text-fig. 33, L.A.S) arises by five 
slips from the posterior tubercles of the first five cervical vertebrsB, 
the first being the largest. Tlie lower three origins are tendinous 
and fused with splenius cervicis. It is inserted into the upper 
fourth of the vertebral border of the scapula. It is not adherent 
to serratus inagnus, nor is it divisible into two parts. Ohamp- 
neys (11) gives the origin as the first two cervical vertebrae; 
Gratiolet (22) gives it as the second and third; Hepburn (24) 
records origins from three cervical vertebrae ; Wilder (53) gives it 
as in Man, and Bland-Siitton (4) records it as springing from the 
first five. 

The serratus posticus superior (text-fig. 33, S.P.S) arises by a 
thin aponeurosis from the spinous processes of the seventh 
cervical and first dorsal vertebrae, and it is inserted by four 
muscular slips into the outer surfaces of the first four ribs at 
their angles. Macalister (33) describes it crossing the first two 
ribs to be attached to the third and fourth. The serratus posticus 
inferior arises from the posterior lamella of the lumbo-dorsal 
fascia and sweeps antero-laterally to be inserted into the lower 
borders of ribs nine to thirteen just external to their angles. 
Bland-Sutton (4) gives its attachments as ribs nine to twelve. 

1'he lumho-dorsal fascia is arranged as in Man. The thoracic 
part is thin and transparent, and it is difficult to separate it off 
from the subjacent muscles as a continuous sheet. The lumbar 
part is very dense and strong. The posterior lamella is not easily 
separated from the latissimus dorsi, to which it gives origin. 
Posterior branches of the spinal nerves pass through its deep 
surface. In its lower part it gives origin to the serratus posticus 
inferior. Between the outer and middle lamellae the erector 
spinte is present, and the attachments of the middle lamella are as 
in Man. The quadratus lumborum lies between the moderately 
strong middle lamella and the weaker internal lamella, whose 
attachments to the arcuate ligaments of the diaphragm are as 
in Man. 

In the possession of a serratus posticus inferior the Chimpanzee 
resembles Man, and that muscle is one of the three charac- 
teristically human muscles. It will be seen later that the 
Chimpanzee possesses the piantaris, which is the second human 
muscle, but it does not possess the peroneus tertius. 

The muscles of the back described above are relatively stronger 
than in Man, and they are relatively weaker than the pectorales, 
but the total bulk of these groups has probably diminished 
during captivity. 

The spwnius (text-fig. S3) arises from the sides of the tips of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh cervical vertebrae, and from the spines 
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of the first seven dorsal vertebrae. All the origin is musctilar 
except that from the sixth and seventh cervical vertebrae. The 
greater part becomes splenius capitis (Spl.Cap.) which is inserted 
into the mastoid and outer part of the superior curved line of 
the occipital bone, and a small slip runs into the first head of the 
levator scapula. The splenius cervicis (Sple. Cer.) consists of one 
digitation which joins the third head of the levator scapula. 


Text-figure 33. 



Muscles of the back. Comp : complexus ; R.M ; rhomboldeus. 

Other letters in text. 

Other observers give the splenius cervicis insertions into the first 
four cervical vertebra. 

The BocTo-^TKdis (erector spina) is divisible into three columns 
— an outer ilio-costalis, a middle longissimus, and an internal 
spinalis — but their characters differ from those of the corre- 
sponding muscles in Man* The outer and middle columns are 
intimately fused at the origin of the muscle ; they separate in the 
lumbar and greater part of the thoracic region; in the upper 
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thoracic and lower cervical regiouN they are fuhed; and the com- 
bined mass eventually breaks up ngain into muscular slips. 
The inner column separates ofl‘ in the upper thoiutdc region. 
The ilio-oostralis (text-tig. 33, 1-C.O) arises with the subjacent 
longissimus from the iliac crest between the highest point and 
the posterior superior spine, and it derives fibres from the 
covering posterior lamella of the lumbo- dorsal faisoia. It gives 
two slips to the lower borders of the twelfth and thh^enth ribs, 
of which the former is the larger. It receives a largo number of 
muscular slips from the outer surfaces of all the libs, the size 
of the latter diminishing from below upwards. Many of the small 
muscular slips are continuous with the slips given off from the 
longissimus. From the outer border of the muscle long, slender 
tendons run to the lower borders of the angles of the first nine 
ribs. The longissimtuf (text fig. 33, Ijo.C) arises from the crest 
of the ilium from the highest point to the posterior superior 
spine, the posterior sacro-iliac ligament, the back of the sacrum, 
all sacral and lumbar vertebral spines and the spines of the 
twelfth and thirteenth dorsal vertebrse. It gives slips to the 
lower borders of ribs 4 to 13 between their angles and the 
transverse processes. The attachments to the first three ribs come 
from the combined longissimus and ilio-costalis. The combined 
outer and middle columns divide into slips which are attached to 
the posterior tubercles of the transverse pi'ocesses of the third, 
fourth, and fifth cervical vertehr© along wdtli the levator angul© 
scapii)©. The third cervical vertebra thus receives splenius 
cervicis, levator anguli scapul© and longissimus. The part of 
lotigissimus attached to these processes corresponds to longissimus 
cervicis in Man, but is not so extensive. The spinalia dovfd 
(text- fig. 33, S.C) is a narrow muscle arising from the longissimus 
dot's! and the eleventh and twelfth dorstil spines. It is inserted 
by muscular and tendinous fibres into the first eight dorsal spines. 
Between it and the longissimus is a triangular space into which 
the complexuH passes and fuses with both. The longissimus capitis 
(text-fig. 33, L.Oap) is relatively stronger than in Man. It arises 
from the first six dorsal transverse piocesses by tendinous and 
muscular slips. It is fused with the longissimus dorsi, complexus 
and scalenus posticus. It breaks up into slips which are inserted 
into the posterior tubercle of the atlas and the occipital bone 
below the crest. On the atlas its insertion is fused with the 
levator scapul© and omo-trachelian. 

The oompUaus (text-fig. 34 A), lying under the longissimus 
capitis, has a very extensive origin from the articular processes of 
the lower five cervical vertehr©, the upper six dorsal transverse 
processes and the longissimus and spinalis dorsi. It forms 
a number of closely-set parallel muscle bundles which are in- 
serted into tho inner half of the occipital bone below the superior 
purred line. It is not separable into a biventer cervicis and 
oomplexus as in Man. No slip springs from the seventh cervical 
spine. 

Paoo. ZooL. 80C.--1923, No. XXIII, 
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The sermapinalis (text-fig. 84 B) has an origin from the arti- 
cular processes of the lower five cervical vertebrae by broad bands, 
and from the transverse processes of all dorsal vertebia*, the lower 
five origins being tendinous. It is inserted into the spinous 
processes of cervical vertebree two to six by muscle fibres 
(seniispinalis colli) and to the seventh cervical and first three 
dorsal spines by tendons (semispinalis dorsi)* It is practically 


Text-figure 34. 



Mtttclefi of the back. A : coniplcxue ; B : semispiualiH and suboccipital muscles. 
A.A : posterior arch of atlas ; C.N2 and C.N3 : posterior divisions of the 
second and third cervical nerves ; Lo.O : lon{!:us colli ; S.C : spinalis ; S.O.T : 
suboccipital triangle. Other letters in text. 

impossible to distinguish accurately the limits between these 
muscles in the combined origins. 

A well-marked muscular slip runs from the third articular 
process to the transvei‘se process of the atlas and forms a triangle 
with the inferior oblique and semispinalis (text-fig. 34, A.O.T), 
It alters the course of the second and third cervical nerves. The 
mass of the transverse process of the atlas separates it from the 
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orij^in of the rc^otus cnpitis lateralis, and the latter is the only 
muscle whose fibi'es run in the same direction *, 

The multifidus spince extends from the sacrum to the axis. It 
arises fi*oni the sacrum, sacro-iliac ligament, mammillary pio> 
cesses of the lumbar vertebrae, transverse processes of all dorsal 
vertebrae, and lower four cervical articular processes. It is 
inserted into the spines of all vertebi se except the atlas. The 
semispinalis covers it but its fibres, which run in the same 
direction, are longer than those of the multifidus, and extend 
to vertebrae farther apart. The cervical fibres of the multifidus 
do not form broad bands. 

The ohliquus inferior (I.O.M) and ohliquus superior (8.0.M) 
(text-fig. 34 B) are as in Man. 

The rectm capitis posticus major (text-fig. 34, Il.C.P.M) is a 
powerful pyramidal muscle quite concealing the minor muscle. 
It arises from the spinous process of the axis and is inserted into 
the occiput below the entire length of the superior oblique. The 
rectus capitis postims minor arises from the inner three-quarters 
of an inch of the posterior arch of the atlas and is inserted into 
the oc<!ipital bone below tlie major muscle. It is quite concealed 
by the latter, and by the approximation of the walls of the sub- 
occipital triangle. Rectus capitis lateralis is as in Man. 

Interspinales, inteitransversarii and lavatores costal um are as 
in Man. Rota tores dorsi are twelve pairs of fan-shaped muscles 
running from the transverse processes of the doisal \'ertebr8e to 
the laminai of the vertebrse above them, the first one being in- 
serted into the seventh cervical lamina. 

Mmcles of the Thoracic Pa/rietes, 

The external intercostal muscles run in the same direction as 
those in Man. They extend from the angles of the ribs to the 
sternum in the first three and last two spaces. But there are 
external intercostal membranes in the other spaces. The internal 
intercostals do not differ materially from those in Man. The 
triangularis sterui arises as in Man from the hack of the ensiform 
cartilage, and it is insei*ted by radiating slips into the sternal 
ends of the second, thiixl, fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs. It has 
a slightly difierent relation to the internal mammary artery from 
that in Man, the details being given witli that vessel on page 386. 

The stemalis muscle is absent. Some authors descri^ it, and 
their observations have been collected by Keith (29). 

Contrary to the conditions in Man, there is a well-marked 
lateral branch of the first intercostal nerve. It runs over the 
pectoralis major and fades away among the glands in the axilla. 

Prevertebred Muscles, 

The hngm eaSi consists, as in Man, of vertical, superior, oblique 
and inlerior obliq^iie portions. The vertical part arises from the 

’ ^ This if probably «n individusl pectUifurity, 
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lower two cervical and upper four dorsal vertebne, and is inserted 
into the bodies of the second, third, and fourth cervical vertebrae. 
The lower oblique portion runs from the first four thoracic to the 
fifth and sixth cervical vertebrie. And the upper oblique pai’t runs 
from the third, fourth, and fifth cervical vertebrae to the anterior 
arch of the atlas. The rectus capitis anticus major runs from the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cervical vertebrae to the basi- 
occiput. It receives a well-marked slip from the scalenus anticus. 
The rectus capitis cmtious minor and rectus capitis lateralis are as 
in Man. 

it is, therefore, evident that the facial muscles, the muscles of 
the back, the scaleni, and the pre vertebral muscles are relatively 
stronger and more intimately united than in Man. This must 
necessarily make the muscular movements less numerous and not 
so fine as in him. The muscles forming the suboccipital triangle 
are crushed together. 

Muscles of the Pectoral Extremity^ 

The pectoralis major, which is less powerful than in Man, 
consists of clavicular, costo- sternal, and abdominal parts. The 
clavicular part consists of superficial and deep portions. The 
former arises from the inner half of the front of the clavicle and 
the outer side of the tendon of the sierno-mastoid ; the latter 
springs from the inner p’lrt of the lower surface of the clavicle 
and fuses with the former, and with the deep surface of the costo- 
sternal part. The costo-sternal portion arises from the whole 
length of the body of the sternum and the first six costal 
cartilages ; it fuses with both the external oblique :\nd the abdo- 
minal part of the pectoralis major at the lower borders of the 
fifth and sixth costal cartilages. 'J'he abdominal part fuses with 
the external oblique as far as the linea semilunai'is ; it also gets 
origins from the lower V)orders of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Cf)stal cartilages. I'he abdominal portion joins the deep surface 
of the sternal portion to form a muscle which joins the deep 
surface of the clavicular pai-t, I'he combined muscle has a 
musculo-aponeurotic insertion into the inner border of the pec- 
toral crest, the lower part of the capsule of the shoulder joint 
and the deep fascia of the arm. It is never fused with the 
deltoid. 

I agree with Champneys (11) and Macalister (33) that there is 
no actual separation l)etween the clavicular and costo-sternal 
parts such as occurs in Man. Champneys records a special slip 
arising from the fourth and fifth cartilages, but that is not the 
case in my specimen. 

The delto-pectoral triangle contains the external anterior 
thoracic nerve, thoracic axis vessels, and tendon of the pectoralis 
minor. It has no lymphatic glands nor the cephalic vein, which 
are present in Man. Bland-Sutton ( 4 ) states that the groove 
between the pectoralis major and deltoid is absent. 
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The pediiralU minor appears to vary considerably both in origin 
and insertion. In my specimen it arises by three well-marked 
slips from the lower borders of the second, third, and fourth 
costal cartilages. Its long, but strong, tendon passes through 
a fibrous and synovial sheath over the coracoid process, and it is 
inserted into the upper and back part of the caj)sule of the 
shoulder joint. The sheath is adherent to the inner and upper 
parts of the coracoid process. Champneys (11) gives its origin 
from the first four ribs and its insertion into the capsule of the 
shoulder joint close to the supra-spinatus tendon, and Humphry 
(26) mentions it as extending across to the great tuberosity of 
the humerus. Bland-Sutton ( 4 ) describes an insertion similar to 
that in my specimen, but gives its origin its ribs three, four, and 
five. Wilder (68) and Gratiolet (22) record tendons inserted 
into lx)th the coracoid process and capsule of the shoulder joint, 
and the latter gives the origin as ribs two to five inclusive. So 
if several animals are examined the muscle appears to write its 
evolutionary history. 

The oerratua magnm arises by eleven digitations from the first 
eleven ribs, the first one being very small, but it has a remark- 
ably rich supply of nerves (text* fig. 48). The first nine arise 
from the outer surfaces of the ribs, but the tenth and eleventh 
arise from the lower borders. The digibitions arising from the 
fifth to the eleventh ribs interdigitate with the external oblique. 
The muscle is thick at its insertion into the deep aspect of the 
vertebral border of the scapula. The part arising from the fii*st 
four ribs is much thinner than the remaining part of the muscle. 
Champneys (11) has given the origin as from the first ten ribs, 
and described the muscle as consisting of three parts, which he 
describes in great detail, but Wilder (63) describes two parts, 
and gives the origin fi'orn all the ribs. 

The mhclaviua arises from the upper Ijorder of the first costal 
cartilage immediately internal to the rib. It is inserted into 
the under surface of the second quarter of the clavicle from 
the inner end. It is envelojied as in Man by the costo-coracoid 
membrane. 

The ooato-coreicoid membrane is attached to the first costal 
cartilage round the tendon of origin of the subclavius, to the 
inferior surface of the sterno-clavicular joint, to the under sur- 
face of the clavicle by two layers which enclase subclavius as in 
Man, and to the anterior surface of the clavicle lateral to the 
subclavius. The costo-coracoid ligament is well marked. Several 
authors have t*eoorded the latter. The clavi -pectoral fascia ex- 
tending downwards from the costo-coracoid ligament splits to 
enclose the peotoralis minor, and at the same time it sends a 
process inwards to the neui*o-muscular bundle in the axilla. 
External to the peotoralis minor the fascia passes to the deep 
fascia of the axilla, and it passes mesially to the deep fascia 
covering the serratos magnue between the peotoralis major 
and latisslmus dorsi. The membrane is pierced by the external 
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anterior thoracic nerve and the thoracico-acroxnial vessela. but it 
is not pierced by the cephalic vein which runs through it in Man 
and many other mammals. The fibres run transversely below 
the costo-coracoid ligament. 

The deltoid^ covered by dense fascia, is coarsely fasciculate. It 
arises from the front of the outer half of the clavicle and the outer 
border of the acromion process. A second part has an extensive 
aponeurotic and fascial origin from the whole length of the lower 
border of the spine of the scapula, and from the fascia over the 
entire infra-spinatus. At the inferior angle of the scapuhi 
the fascial origin blends with sorratus magnns, the rhomboids, 
teres major, and latissimus dorsi. It conceals a bursa which in- 
tervenes between the acromion and upper en<l of the humerus, 
but does not communicate with the shoulder joint. One large 
and several small branches of the circumflex nerve, and 
branches of the circumflex arteries are seen entering its deep 
aspect. Humphry found it adherent to the brachialis anticus 
(26), but Macalister (33) denied that it adheres to the triceps 
and brachialis anticus. Wilder (53) points out that the attach- 
ment to the fascia over the infra spinatus and the axillary border 
of the scapula enables the animal to swing the arm far back. 
The muscle fibres all converge to be inserted into the usual 
deltoid area on the shaft of the humerus. The insertion is 
embraced by the brachialis anticus. 

Hcaprdar Mmclee ii' 11 observers are agreed that the infra- 
spinatus greatly exceeds the supra-spinatus in site, and both arise 
from the whole of the scapular fossse to which they are attached. 
They are inserted as in Man into impre^ssions on the great 
tubercaity. Corresponding vessels and nerves past into them as 
in Man. The infe -spinous fossa is deep, l^ing enclosed between 
the prominent spine and a thickening of the axillary border of 
the scapula. The teres minor arises from the lower bonier of the 
lip of the glenoid cavity and lateral half of the axillary border of 
the soipula. It is inserted into the lowest part of the gi'eat 
tuberasity of the humerus and the upper half inch of the shaft 
of the bone. Champneys (11) gives its origin ns the mid third 
of the axillary border and the adjacent part of the infra-spinous 
fossa, atid Hepburn (24) records its origin from the upper two- 
thirds of the axillary border. The teres major arises from the 
medial half of the axillary border of the scfapula, and is inserted 
into the inner lip of the bicipital groove. It is strongly fused 
with the latissimus dorsi. The sfithscaptdevris arises from the 
whole of the subscapular fossa, and tendinous bands run through 
between the bundles of fibres to the bone. It has no origin from 
fascia over it. The muscular mass converges, and is inserted by 
three tendons into the lesser tuberosity and the shaft of the 
humerus over a quarter an inch below it. Some of the deep 
fibres are directly inserted into the capsule of the shoulder joint. 

The coraco-brachiaUB is fleshy throughout. It arises along 
with the short head of the biceps from the tip of the coracoid 
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prooesE, and it is inserted into an impression over an inch long 
on the inner aspect of the shaft of the humerus. In its upper 
part it is separated by a cellular interval into two parts, and the 
musculo- cutaneous nerve passes through the gap. No coraco- 
brachialis brevis was present. Borne fibres go to the internal 
intermuscular septum and dorso-epitrochlearis, and Hepburn (24) 
suggests that these represent the coraco-bi-achialis longus. The 
part running to the inner surface of the shaft of the humerus 
corresponds to the coraco-brachialis inedius. No coiaco-brachialis 
brevis was recorded by Champnoys (11), Bland-Sntton (4), 
Dwight (18), and Wilder (63), but it was seen by Macalister (33) 
and Hepburn (34). Bland-Button gives its insertion into the 
upper third of the shaft of the humerus and the capsular liga- 
ment. Wilder states that it arises from the coracoid process 
through the medium of the short head of biceps. 

The biceps arises as in Man, but the l>ellies remain separate till 
they reach the junction of the lower and middle thirds of the 
arm. In the upper part of the forearm there is a slight bicipital 
fascia (lacertus fibrosus). The muscle fibres of the combined 
bellies end in a stout, ribbon-like tendon which is inserted into 
the posterior part of the radial tul^erosity. 

The hrachudia mitictis is connec'ted b}' a sti*ong fascial band to 
the pectoralis major near its insertion. The origin is as in Man 
and embraces the insertion of the deltoid. A slip is given to the 
fascia of the forearm. The fibres converge to an insertion into 
the coronoid process and inner border of the olecranon. 

The dorso-epitrochlearis is a thin muscle, a little more than 
half an inch wide, springing from the junction of the muscular 
and tendinous parts of the latissiinus dorsi. Fihre.s pass into its 
upper part from the coraco-brachialis. It passes into the inner 
side of the internal intermuscular septum in the lower third of 
the arm, and the latter connects it to the internal condyle. 

The triceps difiers coiisi<lerably from that in Man. The long 
head arises from the dorsal aspect of the outer quarter of the 
axillary border of the scapula. The outer head arises from the 
upper extremity of the shaft of the humerus and lower part of 
the capsule of the shoulder joint. The innei- head arises from 
the proximal third of the shaft of the humerus along a linear 
strip. After a course of two inches the long and outer heads 
fuse to form a fleshy belly, and this receives the inner head an 
inch more distal. The muscle is inserted by muscular and ten- 
dinous fibres into the tip and dorsiil surface of the olecranon, 
a bursa intervening between the muscle and the capsule of the 
elbow joint, 

A broad bundle of fibres arising from the deep surface of the 
distal half-inch of the triceps runs to the capsule of the elbow 
joint and represents the suhm^omus. 

Ohampneys (11) states that the triceps, anconeus, end «nb- 
anooneus are as in Man. Hepburn (24) mentions that the 
triceps is as in Man except for the outer head, and mentions 
that the anconeus is present. 
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The palTnaria hngm is absent in both arms in this specimen. 
Traill (49) only noted it in one of the arms in his example. 
Many authors describe it as being similar to that in Man. 

The pronator radii teres has both humeral and corouoid heads 
of origin, and the median nerve dips between them. The head 
from the internal condyle of the humerus is fused with the origin 
of the flexor carpi radial is, and the coronoid head is fused with 
the deep aspect of the flexor sublimis digitorum. It is inserted 
into the middle third of the outer border of the shaft of the 
radius, and a few fibres at the upper extremity are inserted iltto 
the inner aspect of the supinator brevis. I'he upper part of the 
insertion is tendinous, but the remainder is muscular. Through- 
out its whole length it is fused with fibres of the flexor carpi 
radialis. No fibres arose from the dorso-epitrochlearis, but a few 
spring from the exti*eme distal end of the internal intermuscular 
septum. Macalister (33) alone states that there is no coronoid 
head of origin. 

The flexor carpi radialis has an extremely long origin by a 
thick muscular belly, winch is intimately fused with the pronator 
radii teres and flexor sublimis digitorum. In the second foui*th 
of the forearm it has no bony attachment, hut many fibres run 
downwards from the pronator teres and flexor sublimis to its 
tendon. Below that it is attfiched by rnusclci fibres to the radius 
on the inner aspect of the insertion of the [)ronator teres, and 
fibres pass downwards fn. tn it to the flexor sublimis. The tendon 
receives muscle fibres on its deep aspect till it reaches the annular 
ligament. It passes througli a tube in the ligament and is in- 
serted into the palmar aspect of the bases of the second and third 
metaciirpal bones. It bus a well-marked synovial sheath fused 
with the anterior annular ligament. 

IHie jlexor carpi idnaris arises by a narrow head from the 
internal condyle, by an expandeii head from both internal condyle 
and olecranon, and by fascia from the upper fourth of the shaft 
of the ulna. It ivS inserted into the pisiform bone. It is rela- 
tively larger than in Man, and the pisiform is very large. 

The flexor sublimis digitorum appears to differ considerably. 
In my specimen it has a very extensive origin from the humerus, 
ulna, and radius ; and fibre.s s}»ring from those of the other flexor 
muscles. The humeral head, arising from the internal condyle 
of the humerus, fuses with the flexor carpi radialis, and receives 
a few fibres from the flexor carpi ulnaris. It is prolonged almost 
entirely into the tendons for the ring and little fingers, the 
tendon for these digits separating off in the middle of the fore- 
arm. The coronoid head is fusiform and quickly ends in a tendon 
which forms the slip to the index finger. The second finger gets 
its tendon from a muscle which arises from the lower two-thirds 
of the shaft of the radius and from the flexor carpi radialis. 
Hepburn (24) states that the tendons to the third and fourth 
digits come from the radial part of the muscle, while those for 
the second and fifth come from the ulnar part ; and the tendon 
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for the index goes under those for the second and fourth digits. 
Ohara pnejs (11) states that the middle finger alone has a separate 
radial origin, but Kolleston gives the radial origin to the tendon 
for the index. Macalister (33) observed no radial origin at all, 
Moore (36) states that the annularis receives two tendons, and 
the minimus gets none. Finally, Blaiid-Button (4) describes the 
fiexor sublimis tendons going to the third, fourth, and fifth digits, 
but there is a flexor sublimis indicis arising from both radius and 
coronoid. Dwight (18) describes a very complex muscle. The 
tendons split over the heads of the metacarpal bones, surround 
the deep fiexor tendons, and are inserted as in Man into the 
middle phalanges. 

Muacles of the Hypothenar Eminence (text-fig. 35 A & 0) : — 
The abductor minimi digiti (A.M.D) arises by a broad, but thin, 
muscular origin from the pisiform bone. It lies along the ulnar 
border of the hand and is inserted by a long, slender tendon into 
the ulnar aspect of the base of the first phalanx of the little 
finger. Its insertion is closely blended with that of the flexor 
brevis, Tim flexor brevis ininimi digiti (F.B.M.D) has a single 
head of origin from the anterior annular ligament and hook of 
the imcifoi iii ; and the annular ligament np[>ears to be prolonged 
into it. It is inserted along with the abductor. The opponens 
minimi digiti (O.M.D) has a double origin fiom the anterior 
annular ligament and uncinate process of the unciform, the latter 
being blended with the flexor brevis. It is inserted into the ulnar 
aspect of the shnft of the fifth metacarpal bone. The palmaris 
brevis is very extensive in both hands, but several authors 
describe it as in Man. 

M^l8cle8 of tlie Thenar Emine'tice (text-fig. 35 A <& C) : — The 
abductor pollicis brevis (A.P.B) arises from the anterior annular 
ligament, the scaphoid and sesamoid bone and the sesamoid bone 
of the thumb, and it is divided into two slips. These unite to a 
muscular insertion into the radial side of the base of the first 
phalanx of the thumb. It conceals the lateral half of the opponens. 
Champneys(ll)and Macalister (33) saw no splitting into Soemmer- 
ing’s slips. The opponens poUicis (O.P) arises from the anterior 
annular ligament and ridge of the trapezium. It is inserted into 
the distal half of the radial as|)cct of the shaft of the metacarpal 
of the thumb. Embleton (19) states that the opponens pollicis is 
absent. The flexor brevis pollicis (F. B.P) consists of superficial and 
deep parts. * The superficial part arises by three slips from the 
anterior annular ligament and trapezium. The deep part arises 
from the ulnar side of the first metaoaipal and anterior annular 
ligament. Both parts unite and are inserted into the ulnar side of 
the base of the first phalanx. The whole muscle forms a large 
mass between the opponens supeidlcially and the adductores deeply. 
The adductor tremeverms pollicis (A.T.P) and adductor obliqtms 
poUicis (A.O*P) are as in Man. 

The flexcr Imgm pcVicis (F.L.P) arises from the inner surface 
of the shaft of the radius over the whole length except the 
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proximal inch, and from the interosseous membrane. Some 
fibres fuse with the fiexor sublimis. It has a strong tendon to 
the palmar aspect of the terminal phalanx of the index, and a 
very fine tendon to the corresponding part of the pollex. This 
agrees with the descriptions of Champneys (11), Hepburn (24), 
and others. 

The flexor prof undue digitorum arises from the inner side of 
the olecranon, the inner surface of the upper two-thirds <rf the 
shaft of the ulna and the interosseous membrane *, and some of 
the fibres fuse with the flexor sublimis and flexor carpi ulnaris. 
The strong tendon divides into three tendons running to the 
palmar aspects of the terminal phalanges of the third, fourth. 


Text-figure 35. 



The mueclefi and joints of the hand. F.B.P.D: deep part of tliu flexor brevis 
pollicis; F.C.R: flexor carpi radialis ; F.C.U ; flexor carpi ulnaris ; F.D. I : 
first dorsal interosseous muscle ; P.P.D : flexor profundus digitorum ; F.S.D : 
flexor sublimis digitorum. Other letters in text. 


and fifth digits. There is no continuity with the flexor longus 
pollicis. Several authors have described similar conditions. 

The pt*onator quadrat us runs downwards and outwards from 
the lower inch and a half of the front of the shaft of the ulna 
to the lower inch of the front of the shaft of the radius. Fibres 
wrap round both bones and extend down to the interosseous 
membrane. 

iMmibrioahs '. — These arise as in Man, and the general dis- 
position is similar, but a well-marked muscular slip connects the 
fiinit and second. The first and second muscles have long origins 
from the flexor tendons, but the second and third muscles quickly 
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separate from the tendons. The insertions ai*e as in Man. 
Hepburn (2i) and Macalister (33) describe them as in Man. 
Wilder (53), Dwight (18), and Champneys (11) state that the 
tendon for the minimus arises from the profundus tendon to 
the annularis. 

The supinator longus arises from the external supracondylar 
ridge and from the shaft of the humerus as high up as the in- 
sertion of the deltoid. Some fibres come from the external 
muscular septum, and some from the brachialis anticiis. It has 
a long tendon which is inserted into the shaft of the ludius half 
an inch al>ove the styloid process. Home authors have recorded 
slightly less or a little more extensive origin and insertion. This 
animal agreas in this respect with Hepburn^s account (24)- 

The extemor carpi radialia longior arises from the lower part 
of the external supracondylar ridge and septum. Its tendon 
separates very liigh up in the forearm, passes under the extensors 
of the thumb, and is inserted into the radial side of the dorsal 
aspect of the index metacarpal, and along the radial aspect of the 
proximal half iucli of the bone. This insertion is more extensive 
than in some accounts. 

The extensor car2n raditdis hrevior arises from the hitenil 
epicondyle, tln^ external hitcml ligament of the elbow joint and 
the fascia over the extensor communis digitorum. It is slightly 
fused with the long extensor. It is inserted into the dorsal 
aspect of the base of the third metacarpal by three small 
tendons. 

The extensor communis digitomm arises from the external 
epicondyle, the fascia over it, and the interm usculai* septa on 
either side. It ivraains fleshy to the posterior annular ligament. 
The origin from the internal septum is particularly strong. It 
is quite .se[>amte from the subjacent extensors. It separates into 
three broa<i tendons to the index, medius, and annularis, and a 
slender tendon goes to the minimus. Close to the heads of the 
metaxmrpals there is .strong lateral fusion between the tendons to 
annularis and minimus. The tendons are inserted into the bases 
of the ungual phalanges. Wilder (53), Yrolik (51), Moore (38), 
and Macalister (33) tleny the presence of a tendon to the minimus. 
Dwight (18) and Ohniupueys (11) say there is a slip between the 
tendons to annularis and minimus. The tendons have very 
powerful thickened expansions into the sides of the inter- 
phalanges 1 joints. 

The extensor minimi digUi has a long, slender muscular belly 
enclased in a strong fascial tunnel. It arises from the fascia 
over the anconeus, and from the common extensor origin from 
the external epicondyle. A common dorsal expansion unites its 
tendon to the innermost communis tendon over the head of the 
fifth metacarpal. The expansion is veiy firmly adherent to 
the capsule of the metacarpo-phalangeal joint. The insertion is 
into the base of the ungual phalanx of the minimus. 

The sagtsnsor cwtpi uVnaris is as in Man. Several authors 
describe this. 
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The extensor indicis arises from the inner surface of the lower 
fifth of the radius, and some fibres blend with the extensor longus 
pollicis. Its long, and very slender tendon blends with the 
dorsal expansion of the communis tendon to the index over the 
first phalanx. No slip goes to any other digit, as in Wilder’s 
specimen (63). Hepburn (34), Macalister (33), and Humphry (28) 
found it supplying the medius too. 

The supinator brevis is wrapped round a little more than the 
upper third of the radius. It is musculo-tendinous. 

The extensor ossis jnetacarpi pollicis and extensor primi inter- 
nodii pollicis have a common origin from the bones of the forearm. 
The latter arises from the upper third of the lateral border of the 
ulna, and the former from the upper two-thirds of the mesial 
border of the radius. The tendons separate from the combined 
muscular mass. The broad tendon of the former runs to the 
trapezium and thumb sesamoid, and the slender tendon of 
the latter goes to the base of the metacarpal of the thumb. 

The extensor secundi internodil pollicis (extensor pollicis longus) 
arises from the third fourth of the inner surface of the shaft of 
the ulna below the extensor primi internodii pollicis and above 
the extensor indicis. Its long, ribbon-like tendon is inserted 
into the base of the ungual phalanx of the thumb. Hepburn (24) 
gives its insertion as the base of the first phalanx, but Humphry 
(26), Macalister (33), Vrolik (51), Wilder (63), and Wyman (64) 
recorded conditions as in my specimen, 

Interossei : — All authors agree that the dorsal interossei are 
as in Man, and several have described the six interossei on the 
palmar surface of the tnanus. Hepburn (24) has shown that 
three of the six muscles are the true palmar interossei, namely, 
those to the ulnar side of the index and the radial sitles of the 
annularis and minimus. The others to the sides of the medius 
and ulnar side of the annularis are abductors, belonging really to 
the dorsal series. With liis observations I am quite in agreement. 
The six palmar muscles form a very thick stratum. The con- 
ditions are shown diagrammatically in text*fig. 35 A. The first 
dorsal interosseous wraj>s round the metacarpal of the index. 
Taking the deep muscles from within outwards, we find : — 

1. Opponens minimi digiti ; 2. palmar adductor interosseous 
to the minimus ; 3. palmar abducting interosseous of the annu- 
laris ; 4. palmar adducting interosseous of the annularis ; 5. pal- 
mar interosseous deviating the medius to the ulna; 6. palmar 
interosseous deviating the medius to the radius ; 7, palmar ad- 
ducting interosseous of the index; 8. pollical head of the first 
dorsal interosseous covering the metacarpal of the index; 
9. deep head of the flexor brevis pollicis. 

Muscles of the Anterior Abdominal Wall. 

The external oblique arises by well-marked digitations from the 
outer surfaces and lower bordei*s of ribs 6-11. The mesial 
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digitations fuse with the pectoralis nisjor, aud the outer ones 
are only covered by the latissimus dorsi. AH interdigitate with 
the serratus magnus. The lateral fibres descend to the anterior 
superior iliac spine and outer third of Poupart’s ligament. 1 he 
other fibres end in the aponeurosis whicli is attached to the 
sternum, the last chondro-sternal junction, the pubis, and the 
inner two»thirds of Poupart’s ligament. The aponeurotic fibres 
of the two sides cross the mid line into one another. Gratiolet 
(11) described the aponeurosis in detail, recording the characters 
of Poupart’s ligament, the slight Gimbernat’s ligament, the lax 
adhesion to the deep fascia of the thigh, and the formation of the 
pillars of the externa] abdominal ring. The aponeurosis fuses 
with the internal oblique mesial to the splitting of the apo- 
neurosis of the latter. And the crural fascia and Poupart’s 
ligament fuse with the aponeurotic origin of the sartorius. 

The internal oblique rises from the outer half of the anterior 
border of the iliac crest, the anterior superior iliac spine, the 
outer third of Poiipart’s ligament, and the lower borders of costal 
cartilages 10-13. The aponeurosis, which receives the fibres, 
has a curved line of splitting and runs from the tenth costal 
cartilage to the inner end of Poupart’s ligament. 

’The tra/nsversalu abdominis arises from the deep 8urfac‘,es of 
ribs 10-13, the lumbar fascia, the anterior quarter of the inner 
lip of the iliac crest, the inner surface of the anterior superior 
iliac spine, and the outer third of Poupart’s ligament. The 
aponeurosis is attached to the xiphoid and pubis. 

’The sheath of the rectus is as in Man, and the semilunar fold of 
Douglas is present. The rectus has two origins, as in Man, but 
has four inscriptions running right through it to the sheath 
Pyramid^alis is absent. 

The diaphragm has a comparatively small central tendon 
receiving muscles arising from ribs 7-13 and interdigitating with 
the transversalis abdominis, from the back of the sternum by two 
slips, and from the lumbar vertebrie by the crura and extra 
slips. The right crus arises as low down as the second lumbar 
vertebra, and the left one from the first. A slip aiises from the 
transverse process of the second lumbar vertebra and one from 
the side of the body of the first. The lumbo-costal arches are 
as in Man. 

The quadraius Vwmborvm is related to the lumbar fascia as in 
Man. It arises from the posterior two-thirds of the inner lip of 
the iliac crest, where it is continuous with the iliacus, and from 
all the lumbar transverse processes. It is inserted into the inner 
four-fifths of the last rib and the bodies of the last two dorsal 
vertebra. 


Musdes of the Pdvic Eostremity, 

The pso€Ut parvus arises by fleshy fibres from the last dorsal 
and first lumbar vertebra, and it is connected by a fascial sheet 
over the psoas magnus to the xemaining lumbar transverse 
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processes. Its broad, flat tendon is attached to the ilio-pectineal 
line close to the emergence of the femoral vessels. 

The iliacus arises as in Man. Tt is quite continuovis with the 
quadratus Imnboruni, anti it soon fuses with the psoas magnus. 
Its fibres envelop the psoas from each side. The psoas magnus 
blends more with the iliacus than in Man. It arises from the 
last dorsal vertebra., the inner inch of the last rib and the bodies 
and transverse processes of all the lumbar vertebrse. The com- 
bined muscle is inserted into the small trochanter and the 
femoral shaft a little below it. Half of the muscle (mesial part) 
passes over the ilio-psoas tendon and is inserted into the bone 
posterior to the latter. 

The sartorius has a large fan-shaped aponeurotic origin from 
the anterior edge of the ilium up to a point a finger’s breadth 
below the anterior superior spine. Superficial to the aponeui’osis, 
but connected to it by fascia, is a long, narrow fascial strip 
connecting the muscle to the anterior superior iliac spine. The 
strip is connected to the crural fascia and fascia, over the 
abdominal muscles, thus forming a tunnel for the ilio-psoas. 
The comparatively slender muscle is inserted into the upper 
third of the anterior border of the tihiji from the attachment of 
the ligamentum patella! downwards. Strong fascia unites it to 
the inner tuberosity of the tibia and the internal lateral ligament 
of the knee. Between it and the siilqacont gracilis is the 
saphenous nerve, but no bursa. 

The gracilis and adductor Umg^ts (text-fig. .30, Ora. and Add. 
Long) arise by a common aponeurosis from tlie inner end of 
Poupart’s ligament, the entire length of the side of the symphysis, 
and upper third of the descending ramus of the pubis. I'Jo other 
author describes a precisely similar origin. And tlie origin 
conceals the adductor magnus. The adductor longns otjcupies 
the greater part of the aponeurosis, and its fibres approach closer 
to the bones ; it is inseiiied into the third quarter of the back of 
the shaft of the femur, and it is fused with the magnus. 
Hepburn (24) describes it as arising by a rounded tendon, and 
Humphry (26) gives its origin as the spine and inner half of the 
horizontal ramus of the pubis. The gracilis is inserted into 
the inner aspect of the tibia liehind the internal lateral ligament. 
It is fused with the subjacent semitendinosus and the fascia over 
the inner head of the gastrocnemius. Gratiolet (22), Champneys 
(11), and Hepburn (24) give more extensive origins for a separate 
gracilis. 

The adductor magnus (text-fig, 36, Add.Mag) arises by three 
heads from the pubis and ischium, and it is inserted into the 
upper three-quarters of the back of the shaft of the femur. The 
upper head arises from the entire length of the body of the 
pubis : the middle head from the arch and ischial tuberosity : 
and the lower head from the tuberosity. The upper and mid 
heads unite to form a thick muscle inserted into the femoral 
shaft. The lower head runs separately to the adductor tubercle, 
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and the femoral vessels pass between the two parts to the 
popliteal space. Ohampneys (11 ) reviews the various descriptions. 
Dwight (10) describes fusion of all the adductors except the jjart 
of the magnus to the tubercle. Hepburn (24) states that the 
latter is really a hamstring, and is supplied by the sciatic 
nerve. I did not observe fibres from the main mass reaching 
the knee. 


Text-figure 36. 

ADO. LONG. 



Muscles and joints of the pelvic extremity. A.C.L: anterior cruciate ligament; 
C.T: fibrous connecting slip; E.L.H : extensor longus haHucis; £j3.C: 
external semilunar cartilage; I.C.B: internal cuneiform bone; 1.S.C : 
internal semilunar cartilage ; Met.I : first metatarsal bone ; K.B : scaphoid 
or navicular ; P.O.L : posterior cruciate ligament ; PYR ; pyriformis ; T.A : 
tibialis anticns. Other letters in text. 

The udductor bretna (text-fig. 36, Add.Brev) arises by three 
prismatic, interlocking bellies from the angle between the body 
and horizontal pubic ramus. Its flat tendon is inserted into a 
line from the small trochanter to the middle of the back of the 
femur. 

The peotinet(>a (text^fig. 36, Feci.') arises from the pubic crest on 
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the three-quartere of an inch internal to the longua. It haa a 
curved insertion running from the lesser trochanter to the back 
of the shaft of the femur. 

Hamstring Mnsoles '. — With the exception of the short hejid of 
the biceps, all the hamstrings arise togetlier from the lower and 
back part of the tuber ischii, and all are fused. The semitendi-- 
noms is inserted into the anterior tul)ercle of the tibia, and by a 
large expansion to the fascia of the leg. The tendon is not as 
long as in Man (Vrolik and Hepburn), and the insertion is lower. 
Cuvier showed that this low insertion is incompatible with 
an erect attitude, and Bolleston pointed out that it occurs 
in children. The insertion of this muscle, and that of the 
semimembranosus move upwards as the body becomes erect. 
The semimembranosus is smaller than the last muscle, and its 
long, flat tendon sends no fibres to the fascia over the popliteus, 
nor to the internal lateral ligament. It is inserted into the tibia 
over a small area proximal to the other hamstrings. The 
differs somewhat in my specimen from the accounts of Hepburn 
(24) and Ohampneys (11). Both heads remain separate. The 
ischial head has a strong insertion into the outer side of the head 
of the tibia, the head of the fibula, and the ftuscia over the outer 
head of the gastrocnemius. The femoral head is inserted into 
the head and proximal inch of the shaft of tJie fibula, and the 
fascia over the gastrocnemius. It is, therefore, evident tljat the 
hamstrings and some of the adductor group are connected to 
the fascia over the gastrocnemius. 

The glutetis maximus is smaller than in Man. It arises from 
the side of the sacrum and coccyx, the great sacro-sciatic ligament 
and the ischial tuberosity along with the long head of the biceps. 
No muscle fibres arise from the iliac crest, as in PhascolarctoSj 
but it arises from the strong fascia which covers the gluteus 
medius, and is attached to the iliac crest. Hepburn (24) saw it 
arising from the crest, Humphry (26) observed no fascial origin, 
and Chainpnej^s (11) described conditions similar to mine. The 
insertion is longer than in Man, for it is fixed to the back of 
the femur as lo\^ down as the external condyle, and to the 
shaft below the great trochanter. Its fibres mingle with the 
vastus externus. It is fused with the outer head of the gastro- 
cnemius (Humphry, 26), and with the tensor fasciae femoris 
(Wilder, 63). 

The gluteus medius has a fleshy origin from the whole of the 
dorsum ilii down to the line from the great sciatic notch to 
the anterior inferior spine, and by a dense aponeurosis from the 
anterior border between the superior and inferior spines. The 
aponeurosis gives way to muscle after an inch. Fibres also arise 
from the posterior aspect of the aponeurosis. It is inserted into 
the top of the outer aspect of the great trochanter. A small slip 
runs from the mesial aspect of the tendon to join the tendon of 
the pyriform is, thus bringing the two tendons into connection. 
Two communicating burssa (text>fig. 36, Bur) separate the 
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tendons of glutens medius from those of the scansorius and 
pyriforinis. It is the largest of the glutei. The whole insertion 
is by closely*set ribbon-like muscles. None of these forms a 
separated part as described by Ohampneys (11), but the insertion 
is split slightly by the vastus externus, as described by 
Hepburn (24). 

The BcanBoriua arises from the body of the ilium by a thick 
muscular origin, and by a thin curved origin from the ilium an 
inch behind and parallel to the acetabulum. The most external 
fibres come into relation with the gluteus minimus. It passes 
over the acetabulum and head of the femur to be inserted into 
the capsule of the hip from the head to the top of the great 
trochanter, and to tlie anterior border of the great trochanter 
internal to the pyriformis, gluteus medius and vastus externus. 
It is continuous above with the obturator intemus and the 
gemelli, and below with the gluteus minimus. 

The glutma minimuB arises from the anterior border of the 
ilium from the anterior superior spine to below the anterior 
inferior spine. It is on a slightly more anterior plane than the 
scansoi ius. Its insertion is linear and continues that of scansorius 
downwards for a centimetre. The insertion is covered by the 
vastus externus. 

The tensor fcLsdce femoris arises from the back of the iliacus, 
and is inserted into the fascia of the leg more than half-way 
down the leg. Some authors have stated that the scansorius 
corresponds to the tensor fasciae, and others describe only the 
former. Ohampneys (11) describes both. 

The ge^mUus s^tperior (text-fig. 36, Gem.Sup) arises from a 
small area on the outer surface of the ischial spine, and from the 
attachment of the lesser sacro-spinous ligament above the groove 
for the tendon of the obturator intern us. The ge^neUvs inferior 
(text-fig. 36, Gkm.Inf) arises within the pelvis from a linear 
origin, and from the top of the outer aspect of the tuber ischii 
below the groove for the tendon of the obturator internus. The 
tendon of the obturator internus (text -fig. 36, Obt.Int) formed by 
a fusion of fascicles, is separated from its groove in the ischium 
by a bursa. It is overlapped by the gemelli which fuse over it. 
They all have a common insertion into the femur above the 
trochanteric pit. It is intimately connected to the capsule 
of the hip joint. Between the hip joint and the tendons of 
obturator internus and gemelli and the quadratus femoris and 
obturator externus there is a pad of fat. Hepburn (24) states 
that the gemellus superior is less than the inferior, and it is 
difficult to separate the latter from the quadratus femoris, but 
that is not the case in this animal. Ohampneys (11) agrees with 
me in the relative sizes of the gemelli. 

The quadratus femoris arises from the inferior ramus and 
upper edge of the tuber ischii above the origin of the hamstrings. 
It has an angular insertion into the lower part of the inter* 
ti'ochanteric crest and lesser trochanter, and then horizontally 
Pboo. Zool. Soc.— 1923, No. XXIV. 24 
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outwards for an inch into the upper end of the insertion of the 
adductor brevis. 

The obturator eccternm (text-fig. 36, Obt.Ext) arises by two 
heads. The large head arises from the inferior ramus of the 
pubis between the obturator foi'amen and the origins of the ad- 
ductor magnus, and from the obturator fascia. The small head 
arises from the horizontal ramus of the pubis between the 
obturator canal and origin of the lateral head of the adductor 
brevis. The two heads unite, and the tendon is inserted into the 
troclianteric pit and capsule of the hip joint. 

There is greater connection between these muscles, and the 
capsule of the hip joint is considerable. 

The rectus fsmoris arises by two heads which, however, are not 
very distinctly separate. The straight head arises from the 
anterior aspect of the ilium between the anterior inferior spine 
and the acetabulum. The retiected head forms an arch over the 
whole of the up{)er part of the acetabulum, and the upf)er fibres 
are connected by a dense aponeurosis with the iliimus. The 
vastus exterims arises from a small area on the antero-lateral 
aspect of the great trochanter below the insertion of the scan- 
sorius, whose tendon it splits. The origin is continued down 
on the back of the femur, anterior to and continuous with the 
gluteus maximuSjto an inch above the external condyle. A small 
part, arising from the anterior part of the bone below the great 
trochanter, is at first separated from the main mass by the 
gluteus minimus. And an additional slender belly springs from 
the upper end of the intertrochanteT-ic line. Tlie vastus internus 
arises from the intertrocluiiiteric line except its extreme upper 
end. And it springs from the back of the femur down to a point 
an inch above the internal condyle. The crureus arises from the 
upper two-thirds of the surface of the femur between the two vasti. 
The quadriceps extensor tendon is wide and receives the muscles 
an inch above tlie patella. It is attached to tl)e upper border of 
the patella, the capsule of the joint on either side of it, the 
internal condyle of the tibia, and the outer femoral and tibial 
condyles. The ligamentiim patellce is inserted into the front of 
the upper end of the tibia. No suhcrmevs is present. 

Tihujdis Anticas : — Macalister ( 33 ), Hepburn ( 24 ), Champneys 
(11), and others have described double origins and insertions^ 
The insertions are into the entocuneiform and first metatarsal. 
Wilder ( 63 ) points out that the double insertion is in accord with 
the use ol the hallux as a thumb. In this animal the origin is 
from the outer aspect of the outer condyle and the upper half of 
the outer aspect to the tibia, from the middle third of the 
delicate interosseous membrane, from the fascia between it and 
the extensor longus digitorum, and from the fascia over it. The 
lateral superficial fibres form the superficial belly of the muscle, 
which is inserted into the base of the first metatarsal bone. 
The other fibres form the deep belly, which runs to the internal 
cuneiform (text-fig 36 B). The superficial belly has a mucous 
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sheath almost to its insertion ; but the deep belly loses its sheath 
on the dorsum of the foot, ainl is separated from the cuneiform 
bone by a bursa. 

The extensor longue digitorum arises from the external condyle 
of the tibia internal to the head of the fibula, the anterior border 
of the head of the fibula, the antero-medial surface of the fibula 
to within an inch of the malleolus, the anterior peroneal inter- 
muscular septum to the same level, the fascia between it and the 
tibialis anticus and the fascia over its upper half. The belly 
passes through the lateral compartment under the annular 
ligament, and divides into four slips. The second slip is thready, 
but the others are well developed. The first slip divides into 
two ; the medial one going to the dorsum of the second toe, and 
the lateral one joins the second slip and runs to the third toe. 
The third and fourth slips run to the fourth and fifth toes. The 
slips form doi^sal expansions over the metacarpo-phalangeal joints 
and proximal phalanges, which are joined by the lumbricales, 
interossei, and extensor brevis, except in the case of the fifth toe. 
The actual insertions into the bones are as in Man. 

The extensor longue hallude arises from the middle third of the 
antero-medial surface of the shaft of the fibula, and fiom the 
outer part of the interosseous membrane, posterior to the extensor 
digitorum longus. The belly passes through the middle com- 
partment under the anterior annular ligament, and continues as 
a tendon round the inner surface of the entocuneiform. It runs 
through the naviculo-metatarsal trochlea (text-fig. 36 B) and 
reaches the dorsum of the metatarsal of the hallux. A dorsal 
expansion is formed over the first phalanx, the proximo-latei'al 
part of which joins the tendon of insertion of the most medial 
tendon of the extensor brevis digitorum. I'he rest of the tendon 
has an expanded insertion into the base of the terminal phalanx 
of the hallux and the capsule of the iiiterphalangeal joint. 

The peroneue tertiue is absent. 

The gaetrocn&niiue has two heads, but they arise more pos- 
teriorly and distally than in Man, and from the capsule of the 
knee joint instead of from bones. They spring from the capsule 
over the articular surface. They are inserted into a median 
tendinous raph^, the inner belly slightly overlapping the external, 
and extending more laterally. The flattened tendon joins the 
tendon of the soleus, half an inch above its insertion into 
the calcaneus, forming the tendo Achillis. The edges of the 
muscle are firmly connected to the subjacent soleus. 

The plcmtarie arises lower down than in Man, from the postero- 
lateral side of the external femoral condyle. The slender belly, 
three inches long, passes under the lateral belly of the gastro- 
cnemius, and the very fine thread-like tendon has an expanded 
insertion into the tendo Achillis close to the calcaneus. 

The soleus has no tibial origin, and is smaller than in Man. It 
has a fieshy origin from the posterior aspect of the head of the 
fibula, and an aponeurotic origin from the upper part of the 

24 » 
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peroneal intermuscular septum. The flat belly gradually expands 
till it reaches a point an inch above the calcaneus. The superficial 
part of the central portion becomes tendinous in the lower third, 
and is joined by the gastrocnemius to form the tendo Achillis. 
The tendo Achillis is inserted into the middle of the posterior 
aspect of the os calcis. It is separated from the upper part of the 
bone by a bursa and a pad of fat. 

The popliteua is double, but its origins and insertions are all in 
contact to form linear attachments. The proximal fibres rise 
from the posterior aspect of the capsule of the knee-joint internal 
to the outer head of the gastrocnemius. The distal fil)res arise as 
in Man. The proximal part is inserted into the vertical line on 
the posterior aspect of the internal tibial condyle. The distal 
part goes to the oblique popliteal line, the posterior border of the 
subcutaneous area, the internal condyle tind a curved line r\in- 
ning round the internal condyle. 

The Jhxor lonyus digiUmnn arises from the popliteal line and 
its medial continuation downwards to within half an inch of the 
inner malleolus, and from the septum between it and the tibialis 
posticus. The tendon passes round the back of the internal 
malleolus and under the inner end of the internal annular 
ligament. It crosses to the lateral side of the sole of the foot 
and is joined by the tendon of the accessorius and a slip from the 
flexor longus hallucis. A small slip runs to the lateral tendon of 
the flexor brevis digitoiMm. Then it divides into five tendons 
for the four inner toes, the fourth receiving two. The first and 
second tendons, to the second and third toes, are accompanied 
superficially by tendons of the flexor brevis. In the case of the 
fourth toe the superficial tendon of the long\ib replaces the 
tendon of the brevis. The tendons are inserted as in Man. 
The tendon to the little toe is attatdied by a broad vinculum to 
the body of the proximal phalanx, by a triangular vinculum to 
the second phalanx and is inserted into the base of the terminal 
phalanx. The flexor sheaths are as in Man. 

The fmir lumhricales pass to the inner parts of the dorsal 
expansions of the extensor tendons of tho four inner toes. 

The accessorius is very small and has only the external head 
which runs from the outer edge of the calcaneus and the long 
plantar ligament to the outer aspect of the flexor longus 
digitorum. 

The flexor longus halhids arises from the lower part of the 
posterior aspect of the head of the fibula, from the posterior 
surface of the fibula almost to the malleolus, from the fascia 
between it and the tibialis posticus, from the posterior peroneal 
intermuscular septum, the lower part of the interosseous mem- 
brane and slightly from the tibia near the interosseous membrane. 
The tendon is inserted into the base of the terminal phalanx of 
the hallux, and the capsule of the interphalangeal joint. In the 
sole a large tendon connects it to the flexor longus digitorum. 
It has a flexor sheath. The tendon runs through a trochlea 
attached to the base of the first metatarsal. 
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The tibicilia posticus arises from the lower part of the head and 
upper part of the body of the fibula anterior to the flexor longus 
liallucis, from the upper half of the interosseous membrane, the 
upper half of the tibia external to the popliteal line and its 
downward continuation and from the septum between it and the 
long flexors. It is inserted much as in Man, only the scaphoid 
here has no definite tubercle. 

The peronem longus arises from the anterior half of the outer 
surface of the head of the fibula, the antero-lateral surface of the 
fibula to within an inch of the malleolus, the upper half of the 
anterior peroneal septum, the posterior peroneal septum and 
the fascia over it. Tlie tendon passes behind the outer malleolus 
and external to the peroneus brevis, and from there on it is as 
in Man. 

The peroneus brevis arises from the lower half of the antero- 
lateral surface of the fibula down on to the lateral malleolus, the 
anterior peroneal septum and the fascia over it. The tendon 
goes behind the outer malleolus and is inserted into the projecting 
base of the fifth metatarsal. An inch below the malleolus the 
tendon gives a slip to the dorsal expansion on the dorsum of the 
proximal phalanx of the fifth toe. 

The extensor brevis digitorutn arises from the outer side of the 
upper surface of the os calcis anterior to the posterior facet, the 
doi’sal calcaneo-cuboid ligament and the lower border of the ex- 
ternal annular ligament. Its four fleshy bellies end in slender 
tendons to the four inner toes. The most medial tendon has an 
expanded insei*tion into the base of the dorsum of the pioximal 
phalanx of the hallux. The other three join the dorsal extensor 
expansions, thereby being inserted into the bases of the second 
and third phalanges. 

The flexor hre/vis digltorum arises as in Man. It divides into 
two tendons, the lateral one to the third toe being joined by a 
slip from the long flexor. The medial one goes to the second toe. 
Insertion as in Man. 

The abductor hallucis arises as in Man, and it also receives 
fibres from the inner side of the foot (internal annular ligament, 
scaphoid, entocuneiforiii and cap.sule of the metatarso-pbalangeal 
joint). It is inserted into the inner aspect of the capsule of the 
fii*st metatarso- phalangeal joint and the base of the first phalanx, 
with the interposition of a sesamohi bone. A small slip passes 
to the shaft of the first phalanx. 

The abductor minimi digiti arises as in Man. It is inserted 
into the outer side of the projecting base of the fifth metatarsal 
(abductor ossis metatarsi quinti of Hepburn), the inner side of 
the base of the fifth metatarsal, the outer side of the plantar 
aspect of the capsule of the metatarso-phalangeal joint and base 
of the proximal phalanx, and the outer side of the shaft and the 
dorsal expansion on the first phalanx. Hepburn ( 24 ) mentions 
the latter in the Orang. 

The Jleacor brevis hMucis has two bellies. The deep inner one 
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arises from the entocuneiform, the sheath of the peroneus longus 
tendon, the capsule of the first metatarso-phalangeal joint, and the 
lower half of the outer border of the first metatarsal. The outer 
belly arises from the sheath of the peroneus longus and the 
external long plantar metatarsal ligament where it is attached to 
the outer surface of the base of the fourth toe. No fibres 
arise from the cuboid. The two bellies together with the two 
adductores hallucis are inserted into the outer side of the base of 
the first phalanx of the hallux and the capsule of the joint with 
the interposition of a sesamoid. The intern«al head is really a 
first interosseous. 

The (idductor ohliqum Juillucis arises from the base of the third 
metjitarsal and the proximal half of the external long plantar 
metatarsal ligament. The adductor tramversus fuillucis arises 
from the upper half of that ligament and from the internal long 
plantar metatarsal ligament, and the capsules of the second 
and third metatarso-phalangeal joints. 

1l\\q flexor brevis minimi digiti arises from the plantar aspect of 
the fifth metatarsal bone and the sheath of the tendon of the 
peroneus longus. It is inserted into the capsule of the fifth 
metatarso-phalangeal joint and outer side of the base of the 
proximal phalanx. 

The op'ponens minimi digiti arises from the proximal half of 
the plantar surface of the fifth metatarsal and the sheath of the 
peroneus longus. It is inserted into the inner side of the 
capsule of the metatarso-phalangeal joint. Theue are four 
dorsal and three plantar mterossei^ but Dwight (18) mentions a 
large number. The four dorsal interossei arise as in Man ; but 
their insertions differ in that they abduct from a line drawn 
through the middle toe. This resembles the arrangement 
in the hand, but not in the human foot where the mid line runs 
through the second toe. Hepburn (24) records the line as 
resembling that in the human foot, but Oharnpneys (11) and 
Ounningham (13) point out that in all Primates except the 
Gorilla and Lemur the interossei abduct the toes from a lino 
through the middle one. The attachments of the dorsal inter- 
ossei are as follows : — 


No, 1 inserted into the inner side of the second digit, 
2 1 ? ?> third ,, 


3 

4 


»» 

91 


outer 


fourth 


The three plantar intei’ossei adduct towards the middle toe 
instead of the second as in Man. The first arises in the second 
interspace from the whole length of the outer side of the second 
metatarsal, and a few fibres arise from the base of the third 
metatarsal, as Hepburn (24) finds in the Gorilla. It is inserted 
into the outer side of the second toe. The second arises from 
the inner side of the fourth metatarsal and the ligamentous 
structure covering the bone. It is inserted into the inner side 
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of the same toe. The third is placed more superficially than 
the others, and lies in the same plane as the opponens minimi 
digiti. Its belly crosses the fourth space fi*om its origin on the 
external long plantar metatarsal ligament, and the ligaments 
over the base of the fourth metatarsal to its insertion on the 
inner side of the fifth toe. 

The dorsal interossei are inserted more into the proximal 
phalanx than into the dorsal expansion, but the planter inter- 
ossei exhibit the reverse. 

The important points to bo noted from the physiological point 
of view are :—l. The middle line of the foot runs through the 
middle toe instead of through the secoml, as in Man. So the 
interossei of the foot of the Chimpanzee act as they do in a hand. 
2. There are no additional planter interossei in the foot as there 
are in the hand. 

The disposition of the muscles in four layers in the sole of the 
foot is as in Man. 

The nature of the terminal part of the pelvic extremity is 
described on page 423. 

Muscles of Hie Pelvis, 

Levator Ayiii — In this animal the levator ani consisted of the 
same parts its described by Lartschneider (32). The iliac portion 
arose from the margin of pelvis minor, and the pubic portion 
arose from the bick of the symphysis pubis. It is inserted into 
the sides of the lower end of the rectum and the ano-coccygeal 
raphe. 

The ischio-voccygem is a small muscle running from the side of 
the coccygeal vertebra to the inner aspect of the back part of the 
ischial tuberosity. 

Lartschneider ha.s described a pelvic diaphragm in a female 
Chimpanzee. 

The^miea^ muscles differ from those in the human condition. 
The vulva and anus are very close together, so there is no true 
central point of the perineum, nor is there a trace of transverse 
perineal muscles. The ischio cavernosi have long origins from 
the ascending pubic rami ; they run over the crura clitoridis, and 
the opposite muscles are blended. The sphincter vaginae is a 
strong collar surrounding the upper part of the vagina and 
extending backwards on to the rectum. It has a narrow anterior 
slip which fuses with the meeting point of the two ischio- 
cavernosi. The sphincter ani extemus blends in front with the 
sphincter vaginas, and it is attached behind to the ano-coccygijal 
raph^, which is very powerful. 

The isehio-rectel fossee are well marked and laden with fat. 
No well-marked bursa exists over the ischial tuberosities. And 
the fascia is not divided as in Man into a superficial fatty layer 
and a deep fascia of Oolles. 

The orbital muscles are described on page 415, and the laryn- 
geal muscles on page 398. 
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The Joints. 

Spinal Ligaments : — The anterior common ligamient extends 
from the axis to the upper segment of the sticrum, and is smaller 
above than below. It is attached to the front of the centra, but 
not to the depressions between the vertebrae. Tlie supraspinous 
ligaments run as in Man, and are connected to interspinous 
ligaments. There is no lig«anientiim luicliae. The interspinous 
ligaments are as in Man. The ligamenta suhfava run from the 
anterior aspect of the lamina above to the posterior aspect of the 
lamina below. They and the interspinous ligaments are very 
elastic. The posterior common ligament runs from the axis to 
the sacrum, but is not so dentate in appeanince as in Man. It is 
narrow on the centra, and expanded over the intervertebral 
discs. 

Costal Articulations (text-fig. 37 A & B): — Anteriorly the 
head of the rib is connected by^ a fan-shaped ligament, not 
divisible into three parts as it is in Man, and the fibres all gain 
attachments to the anterior common ligament (A.C.L). The 
upper fibres run to the vertebra above, and the lower ones to the 
vertebra below, where they are overlapped by the upper fibres of 
the next joint. Posteriorly the tubercle of tlm rib is attaclied to 
the transverse process of the vertebra by .a capsule. The up[»er 
border of the neck of the rib is connected to the transverse 
process by a fan-.shaped lijament (0-T.L.). 

The interiransverse ligaments (I-T.Jj) are fan-shaped. They 
connect the tip of the transverse process above to the upper 
border of the transverse process below. 

The lengths of the .spinous processes of the cervV^l vertebrse 
are: — ^axial § inch; 4th vertebra j inch; fith and 7th vertebrie 
I inch. 

Atlanto-axoid Joints: — The posterior atlanto-axoid ligament, 
from the posterior arch of the atlas to the upper border of the 
axis, corresponds to the ligamenta subflava elsewhere. It is 
strengthened by fibrous bands (text-fig. 37, F.B) : a. From the 
transverse process of the axis to an elevation on the posterior 
arch of the atlas; h, A central atlanto-axoid band (C.A.B); 
c. Several small bands between the other’s. The anterior ailantO’ 
axoid ligament is a. very strong hand continuing the anterior 
common ligament from the axis to the atlas. 

Joints of the Occipital, Atlas, and Axis (text-fig. 37 D) : — The 
posterior occipito-atlantoid ligament is a thin membrane running 
between the posterior arch of the atlas and the edge of the 
foramen magnum. It is strengthened by lateral bands, attached 
close to the condyles. It functions as posterior capsular liga- 
ment. An internal capsular ligament runs from the inner 
border of the condyle to the superior articular process of the 
atlas. And a strengthening band runs from the posterior arch 
of the atlas to the occipital bone close to the attachment of the 
internal capsular ligament. The anterior oecipito-atlantoid 
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ligament is a strong membrane continuing the atlanto>axoid 
ligament from the anterior arch of the atlas up to the anterior half 
of the circumference of the foramen magnum. The memhrana 
tectoria continues the posterior common ligament up to the 
cranial surface of the basi -occiput whore it spreads out in a fan- 
shaped manner. The poster ior occipito-axoid ligament (P.O- 
A.L) is a strong band on each side on the deep aspect of the 
memhrana tectoria. It extends from the antero- lateral part of 
the vertebml canal to the basi-occiput. It passes lateral to the 
odontoid process and covers the spinal aspect of the lateral part 
of the transverse ligament and conceals it from view. The 
transverse ligament (T.L) is a strong band running behind the 
odontoid process. It is attached by its extremities to the inner 
aspect of the inferior atlantic articular processes. The cruciate 
ligament has no inferior crus. The superior crus (S.O.C) is 
broader and shorter than in Man. It runs from the transverse 
ligament below to the basi-occiput below the membrana tectoria 
above. The checl' ligaments (C.L) are more hoi izontal than in 
Man. They run from the odontoid to the inner aspect of the 
occipital condyles. The middle odontoid ligament runs from 
the tip of the odontoid to the anterior edge of the foramen 
magnum. It is stronger and more horizontal than in Man. 
Capsular ligaments are as usual. As the odontoid runs fariher 
upwards than in Man the ligaments are modified. 

The lumbar vertebrae are connected by the usual capsular 
ligaments, intervertebral discs and ligaments connecting their 
processes. 

Ligaments of the Pelvis (text-fig. 37) : — The lumbar vertebrse 
are included more closely between the ilia than in Man, and the 
pelvic ligaments difter in severjil respects. The limiboAnguinal 
ligaments (L-I.L) consist of an upj>er horizontal ligament 
running from the third lumbar transverse process to the inner 
lip of the crest of the ilium, and a lower fan-shaped one from the 
fourth lumbar tiunsvoi-se process to the inner lip and inner 
surface of the ilium. The fibres of these ligaments are con- 
tinuous ; and the lower one is continuous with the anterior 
sacro-iliac ligament ( A.S- I.L). The latter is fan-shaped, and runs 
from the ala sacri to the anterior surface of the ilium, where it 
spreads out in a fan-shaped manner. Some fibres run along the 
pelvic brim. The short posterior sacro-iliac ligament is as in 
Man. It is superficially thickened to form the oblique posterior 
so/cro-iliac ligament (O.P.S-I.L), which runs ftt)m the posterior 
tubercles of the sacrum to the two posterior iliac spines and the 
bone between. The great sacro-sciatic ligament (G.S-S.L) runs 
from the side of the lower sacral and upper coccygeal vertebrsB. 
It narrows and then it expands again on the posterior part of the 
inner aspect of the ischial tuberosity. A falciform process runs 
forwards to become the sub-pubic ligament. The ischial spine is 
slight, but it receives a brciid expansion from the great sacro- 
sciatic ligament, and a cord-like amcdl aacro^aoiatie ligament 
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(S.S-S.L) from the side of the lower end of the saerum. It can 
be seen from text-fig. 37, that the pelvic outlet is divided into 
seven pai'ts by ligaments. The obturator membrane is dense and 
strong. The aymphyeie pubis has the same ligaments as in 
Man. The upper and sub-pubic ligaments are weak, but the 
antenor and posterior ones are strong, particularly the latter. 
Within the inter-articular cartilage there is a small synovial 
cavity. 

The Temporo-maxiUary Joint : — The capsule is thick and strong, 
the upper part of its outer surface giving origin to some of the 
deeper fibres of the masseter. The synovial cavity is divided 
into two by an articular disc which, however, is not perforated. 


Text-figure 37. 



Ligaments of the spinal and pelvic joints. ART.P : articular process; CAPS : 
capsules ; P.C.L : posterior capsular ligaments. Other letters in text. 


The disc is much thicker behind than in front, and lies closely on 
the condyle of the mandible, moving with it in mastication. 
It is concavo-convex from before backwards on its upper surfa6a. 
Posterior temporo -mandibular and external lateral ligaments are 
present, the latter being very strong. The inner aspect of the 
capsule is thin. The internal temporo-mandibular ligament is 
small, but definite, and blends with the capsule. The anterior 
aspect of the capsule is covered by the insertion of the external 
pterygoid. The spheno-7nandibular ligament is very poor. 

Tne acromiodavicidar joint is as in Man. 

The Shoulder Joint ; — The shoulder joint is in many ways as 
in Man, but the following points deserve special mention. The 
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mbsoa^vlcer bursa op6»8 into the joint cavity above the superior 
gleno-humeral ligament. The coraco-hurmrcd ligament blends 
with the capsule near the insertion of the subscapularis. The 
oora€(H€usromial arch is a strong band, and there is also a weak 
aeromio-humeral ligamenU The insertions of the supraspinatus 
and infraspinatus are most intimately blended with the capsule, 
and cannot be separated from it. The posterior part of the 
capsule is weak and loose, but the anterior part contains a broad, 
powerful anterior gleno-humeral ligament. The capsule is 
attached to the bones as in Man. The superior gle^vo-humeral 
Ugaimnt divides into two parts, which are inserted separately 
into the humerus, and the subscupular buim communicates with 
the joint between them. The cotyloid ligament and tendon of 
the biceps are as in Man. 

The Elbow Joint : — The posterior part of the capsule is attached 
as in Man ; and a strong band passes from the tip of the ole* 
cranon up to the outer part of the olecranon fossa, which contains 
fat. The anterior part of the capsule is relatively strong all over. 
On the radial side the fibres run downwards and inwards, but 
those on the ulnar side run downwards and outwards. The fibres 
of these sides interlace and make the capsule strong. The internal 
lateral ligament is very strong. It arises from the internal condyle 
and spreads out to be attached to the whole inner margin of the 
olecranon, the coronoid and the great sigmoid notch. The thickest 
parts are fixed to the olecranon and coronoid, but it has no trans- 
verse {)art. The external lateral ligament is attached as in Man. 
It is weaker than the internal ligament, but muscles arise from it. 

The Superior Radio- Ulnar Joint : — The ciipsule of the elbow 
joint is prolonged down for | inch over the head and neck 
of the radius. The orbicular fibres are as in Man, but there is 
no oblique cord. The interosseous ligament begins at the lower 
part of the coronoid process. One set of fibres runs downwards 
and outwards to be inserted into the radius below the bicipital 
tuberosity. A second group runs from the insertion of the 
first to the ulnar interosseous border ; it is by far the stronger 
group, and lies anteriorly. 

The Synovial Cavity of the Elbow Joint : — This is attached to 
the margin of the coronoid fossa, but more superiorly than the 
fossa for the head of the radius. The line of attachment then 
passes about half-way between the articular surfaces and the 
condyles. On the posterior surface the capsule is attached round 
the margin of the olecranon fossa. On the radial side the attach- 
ment corresponds to a line joining the epicondyles and dmwn on 
the part of the humerus which articulates with the mdius. On 
the ulnar side it is attached to the margin of the olecranon fossa, 
greater sigmoid notch and coronoid, but it jumps the gap 
between the margins of the lesser sigmoid notch, where it gives 
rise to orbicular fibres. 

The Wrist Joint :-*^The anterior and posterior aspects of the 
carpus are covered by bands of fibres running in all directions ; but 
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there is no centre of radiation as in Man. The following thickened 
bands deserve mention : — (1) A strong band fi’om the anterior 
aspect of the base of the radial styloid to the trapezium and os 
magnum ; (2) a weak exUriwl lateral ligament ; (3) a small internal 
lateral ligainent ; (4) a thickened band from tlie posterior part 
of the distal radio-carpal joint to the back of the os magnum ; 
(5) a posterior band from the distal part of the radius to the 
cuneiform and unciform bones. Hoth anterior and posterior 
ligaments are stronger than in Man. The cavity of the joint 
(text fig. 35 B) is complicated. The distal end of the radius is 
divided into two facete, which articulate with the scaphoid and 
semilunar bones. No articular fibro- cartilage lies on the distal 
end of the ulna, but a very strong ligament runs from the distal 
end of the ulna to the proximal end of the pisiform bone. It 
plays over the outer aspect of the ulnar styloid, which is covered 
with cartilage. The synovial cavity between the radius and the 
scaphoid and semilunar bones is prolonged into the inferioi* radio- 
ulnar joint, over the ulnar styloid and ligament and upon the 
surface of the cuneiform bone ; it gets in between the cuneiform 
and pisiform. A large cavity separates the head of the os 
magnum from the concave surfaces of the scaphoid and semi- 
lunar bones, and it also separates the cuneiform and unciform. 
It is continuous with tlie cfivity betw^een the scaphoid and trape- 
zoid. A small ligament connects the scaphoid and os magnum 
and divides the cavity partially into inner and outer parts. This 
transverse carpal cavity is prolonged distally on either side of the 
os magnum. Two interosseous ligaments are also present in 
the joint. A sesamoid bone lying on the apex of the pisiform is 
separated from it by a synovial cavity and a strong interosseous 
ligament. 

Oarpo-7netacar2)al Joint'. — A continuous cavity extends along 
the proximal ends of metacarpals 2-5. It is connected with the 
transverse carpal cavity (text-fig. 35). Two interosseous liga- 
ments run from the os magnum to the sides of the third meta- 
carpal bone. In the inter i metacarpal joints there are prolongations 
of the carpo-metacarpal synovial cavity, and interosseous liga- 
ments connect the second to fifth metacarpals to one another. 
The 'imetacarpO’pJmlangeal joints are as in Man, but the dorsal 
expansions of the extensor tendons can easily be .separated from 
the capsules. The inter-phalangeal joints ai*e as in Man. Their 
internal and external lateral ligaments are powerful. 

Follical Joints'. — A prolongation of the transverse carpal 
cavity runs between the scaphoid and trapezium, and between 
the trapezium and trapezoid, where there is also an imperfect 
interosseous ligament. A strong ligament runs from the trape- 
zium to the base of the index metacarpal. The carpo-metacarpal 
capsule is complete ; it is thick and strong on its outer and pos- 
terior fispects, but its inner and anterior aspects are weak. The 
metacarpo-phalangeal and interphalangeal joints are as in Man, 
and in the other digits of the Ohimpanzee. 
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The Hip Joint: — The capsule is attached as in Man. The 
ilio-femoral ligwtmnt consists of one band, which arises under 
cover of the rectus femoris and is strengthened by its tendon. It 
runs as does the anterior band of the Y-shaped ligament in Man. 
No other ligaments are formed from the capsule. The gluteus 
minimus strengthens the capsule at the proximo-anterior part of 
the great trochanter. The ligamentum teres, cotyloid ligament, 
and transverse ligament are as in Man. The joint contains a 
pad of fat. 

The Knee Joint : — The ligamentum patellce is broad and strong, 
and has a more extensive insertion than in Man (see page 358). 
Ti)e interned lateral ligoAnent is not inserted into the internal 
condyle of tlie tibia, but is fixed to the upper third of the shaft. 
The external lateral ligament is as in Man. The ohUqm popliteal 
ligament is absent, but a strong femoral intercondylar ligament 
is attached to the posterior aspects of the two condyles. The 
ligameiituin mucosum is just as in Man. The a/nterior cruciate 
ligament is attached to the tibhi as in Man, but its femoral in- 
sertion is into the upiw half of the mesial aspect of the external 
condyle. It is smaller than the posterior cruciate ligament ; the 
latter is attached to tlie tibia farther back than in Man, and it 
receives a .slip from the external semilunar cartilage (text- 
fig. 36 F). Two semilunar cartilages are present. The internal 
one is larger than the external, and is crescentic in shape. It is 
attached in front of the anterior cruciate ligament. Its posterior 
horn is inserted as in Man. Tlie external cartilage forms a 
small, complete circle. Internally it is attached by a broad liga- 
ment to the external side of the tubercles and spine of the tibia. 
Postoro-mesially it is united by a ligament to the outer surface 
of the internal condyle of the femur. It is also connected to the 
posterior cruciate ligament. The joint differs in many ways 
from that in Man, and its construction is such that it is one of 
the factora which prevent the animal a.ssuming a firm, erect 
attitude. Humphry (26), who has made a thorough study of this 
joint, points out that the femur in Man is broad and compara- 
tively flat on the distal end of the external condyle; and the 
attachments of the lateral ligaments are nearer the posterior 
parts of the bone. So the joint is firm and locked when it is 
fully extended. In the Chimpanzee, on the other hand, the 
distal end of the external condyle is rounded, and the lateral 
ligament is not attached fax* back. He also shows that the 
lateral, cruciate, and posterior ligaments are all tight when the 
human knee is fully extended, but they never become simul- 
taneously tight in the Chimpanzee ; to obtain tightness of each 
ligament it is necessary to divide all the others. Finally, the 
attachment of the gracilis and hamstring muscles to the fascia 
of the leg, and the laxity of the ligaments of the joint, are con- 
tributory factors which prevent the animal assuming the erect 
attitude *. 


* See the observationi on living fpeoimens recorded on page 4S0. 
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The Anhk Joint : — The capsule is attached alK>ve to the distal 
ends of the tibia and iibiila and below to the astragalus. A small 
deltoid liganunt runs from the medial and distal border of the 
tibia to the sustentaculum tali and talus. Posteriorly a very 
strong fibidar calcanean ligament is piesent; and it is streng- 
thened by an accessory ligament from the lateral aspect of the 
lower end of the fibula. A tihial calcanean ligament lies on the 
inner aspect of the joint. The talo-Jihular ligaments^ both 
anterior and posterior, are present, but the former is ill-defined. 
A ligament runs from the middle of the anterior distal border of 
the tibia, under the talus, to the medial aspect of the lateral 
distal tubercle of the calcaneus. The tibia and fibula are held 
together by thin membrane. The talo-calcanean Ugammis are 
well-developed. The dorsal, posterior, and two lateral ones 
are sti'ong, but the medial one is weak. The posterior ligament 
takes part in forming an interosseous ligament. The talus 
is further held in position by a ligament running from the 
plantar navicular-calcanean ligament to a small impression on 
the head of the talus. 

Ligaments connected with the Calcansus : — The plantar calcaneo- 
navicular ligament runs from the sustentaculum tali to the 
navicular ; and there is practically no internal ligament between 
these bones. A well-marked ligament connects the calcaneus 
and cul)oid. 

The long plantar ligament is attache<l proximally to the cuboid, 
and distally to the bases of the second, third, and fourth meta- 
tarsal bones. No short plantar liganmnt exists. 

A fine ligament attaches the cuboid to the lateral extremity of 
the base of the fifth metatarsal, and another c*onnects it to the 
third cuneiform. 

Navicular Ligaments: — A dorsal ligament runs from the 
navicular bone to the base of the second meUitarsal, and a medial 
ligament connects it to the first cuneiform. 

An interosseous ligament holds the cuboid and cuneiforms in 
position. 

Plantar Metcdarsal Ligaments : — The external ligament is an 
aponeurotic septum attached obliquely to the fourth metatarsal 
fit)ro the outer side of the base across the plantar aspect of the 
shaft to the head. The adjacent parts of the bases of the third 
and fourth metatarsals are covert by ligamentous fibres from 
the sheath of the tendon of the peroneus longus, and representing 
the termination of the long plantar ligament. This divides into 
two strands, the external one joining the external ligament, and 
the internal one passing along the whole length of the third 
metatarsal as the internal long plantar metatarsal ligament. 

Humphry (36) has gone very fully into the shapes of the bones 
of the foot and the part played by the bones, ligaments, and 
muscles in its mechanics. He draws attention to the following 
points ; — (1) The shape of the talus throws the weight on the outer 
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border of the foot ; (2) the talus and calcaneus are more for pro- 
gression than suppoi*t ; (3) the calcaneus easily rolls outwards on 
its lower surface, so does not act as a bearing surface ; (4) the 
calcaneus is thrown out of the plane of gravity, and it is reduced 
like its homotype, the pisiform, to a lever for muscles ; (5) the 
talus, navicular, and ailcaneo-navicular ligament transmit weight ; 
(6) the posterior surface of the talus slopes downwards and in- 
wards ; (7) the action of the calf -muscles on the foot is unfavour- 
able for lifting weight or propelling the body ; (8) there is no 
plantar arch, so the navicular bone with the calcaneo-navicular 
ligament rest on the ground and do not transmit weight along 
the arch to the hallux, which is not adapted for support ; (9) the 
mobility of the hallux is obtained by articular, osseous, and 
muscular aiTangenients similar to those of the human pollex; 
(10) there is more power of flexing the digits towards the sole 
than in Man. 

It is, therefore, evident that the joints of the neck, pelvis, 
wrist, and lower extreniity, particularly the latter, differ con- 
siderably from those in Man, and all are specialisations in 
accordance with the mode of locomotion. 


The Oboans op Digestion. 

The loose, thick, flesliy lips are projected forwards over the 
maxillfle. No philtrum is present, and in the living animal only 
a small part of the red margin of the low or lip is visible when 
the mouth is closed. Their inner surfaces are studded with the 
openings of numerous labial salivary glands. The labial frenula 
are long and narrow. The gape of the mouth is wide. The 
cheeks are loose and mobile, but no pouches exist. The veBtibiile 
is semilunar, and receives the secretions of Stensen^s ducts, which 
open on papillae placed as in Man. And a row of papillte lies 
b^ide the salivary papilla on each side (text-fig. 28 C). Rex (41) 
has described the histology of the lips, and Ehlers (69) described 
folds of mucous membrane connecting the gums and cheeks. The 
cavurn oris is thrice ns long as broad according to Gratiolet (22). 
In my specimen the measurements are : — 

Length of hard palate 2*7 inches. 

Length of soft palate M „ Total= 3-8 inches. 

Greatest width of palate... 1*4 „ 

Much, however, depends on the age of the animal. Keith has 
shown that the breadth of the palate is greater than the length 
in new-born animals. The cavity of the mouth has also been 
mentioned by Symington (48) and Tyson (60). 

The rug» of the hard pedate have been figured or described by 
Beddard (3), Bischoff (60), Ehlers (60), Gratiolet (22), Symington 
(48), and Waldeyer (62). In my specimen there are no complete 
ridges eroising the and no incisive papilla 4 Eleven pain 
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of ridges radiate from the median raph6, which is thicker an- 
teriorly than posteriorly. The soft palate has the same histological 
structure as in Man, and its glands are very niunerous. Using 
C. for complete ridges, I. for incomplete ridges, P. for incisive 
papilla, 11. for median raphe, and U. for uvula, the formula is CO, 

111-11, P0,R+,U + . 

In a former paper (46) I described the tongues of several 
specimens, and I collected the literature. In this animal there 
are eight papillae arranged in a Y. 

The pharynx is as in Man. Faucial and pharyngeal tonsils 
are both present, and are nourished from the vascular circle 
formed by the branches of the ascending pharyngeal artery 
(text-fig. 29). The former is covered by fenestrated mucous 
membiane. Although lingual, faucial and pharyngeal tonsils 
are present I was unable to detect Waldeyer’s lymphatic ring. 
Seesers pocket is alhsent. The constrictor muscles are as in Man. 
The sinus of Morgagni is large, and the levatores and tensores 
palati ai’e more horizontal owing to the prognathism of the skull 
than in Man. 

The (esophagus is entirely behind the trachea in the neck. It 
has similar relations in the neck and thorax to those in Man. 
The mucous membrane is thrown into prominent longitudinal 
folds in the cervical and thoiTicic parts, but the former are inort', 
numerous and closer together. The walls are tldnner and more 
dilated in the lower part of the oesophagus. In the upper part 
the inferior constrictor joins the outer longitudinal muscular coat 
of the oesophagus, which increases in thickness from above down- 
wards, and becomes continuous with the outer coat of the gastric 
musculature. The circular muscle coat thickens from above 
downwards and also becomes continuous with the circular fibres 
of the stomach. At the lower end of the oesophagus it forms the 
sphincter of the cardia, which is two inches long. The inner 
longitudinal fibres in the upper part consist of a few strands, and 
the submucosa bulges between them ; they are entirely absent in 
the lower part of the msophagus. Man has only two muscular 
coats. 

Cunningham (14) has given a fine illustration of the topo- 
graphical relations of the abdominal viscera; and anatomical 
details have been given by a large number of authors, whose 
works have been collected and grouped by Keith (29). So no 
very full account is given below. 

The Stomach. 

The cesophagus passes through the diaphragm at the level of 
the ninth dorsal vertebra, and opens into the stomach after an 
intra-abdominal course of half an inch. The stomach is divided 
into fundus, body, antrum, and pylorus. The fundus is well 
marked and projects up into the left cupola of the diaphragm. 
The long axis of the stomach is crescentic, and is more horizontal 
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than in Man. The great curvature reaches a point lialf an incii 
below tlie fourth lumbar vertebra, and the lowest point of the 
lesser curvature is level with the first lumbar vei-tehra. Oon> 
sequently the stomach is U-shaped, and the pylorus is not far 
from the oasophagus. The pyloric antrum is one and a half 
inches long, and the pylorus, whose walls are thick, is of the 
same length. Between the antrum and pylorus there is a slight 
incisura, and there is a sudden transition from the pylorus to the 
duodenum. The pylorus does not project like a knob into the 
duodenum as it does in Man. 

The serous coat is a uniform covering, united in the usual 
manner to the omenta. The muscles are thin, but three kinds 
are present. The external longitudinal layer is a complete 
covering, but it is thicker along the curvatures than on the 
intermediate parts of the body. Tlie circular fibres are thickest ; 
they are found in the body and pylorus, but only a few run 
from the cesophagus into the fundus. The oblique fibres are 
restricted to the fundus and part of the body to the left side of 
a downward prolongation of the long axis of the cesophagus, and 
they form rings as in Man. Consequently there are only two 
muscular layers — an outer one of longitudinal fibres, and an 
inner one of oblique fibres to the left and circular ones to the 
right. The suhserous aud submucous coats are thin. The mucous 
membrmie is thin, and some of the gastric arteries are scan 
ramifying in the wall of the stomach. So thin is it that the red 
injection matter in the vessels shines up prominently against the 
pale mucosa. It is succulent and its surface shows the areas and 
glandular orifices as in Man. Only a few longitu<linal rug® are 
present. 

Blood Supply : — The coronary artery (text-fig. 40 A) runs along 
the lesser curvature along with branches of the left vagus nerve ; 
it gives off tortuous gastric arteries to both surfaces (a.g.a and 
p,gM), and msophageal arteries which pass up through the 
iBsophageal opening in the diaphragm. The parent artery anas- 
tomoses with the right gastric branch of the hepatic artery. The 
splenic artemj sends branches to the greater curvature (p.c.ft) and 
the left gastro-epiploic artery, which anastomoses in the great 
omentum with the right vessel from the hepatic artery. The 
hepatic artery^ in addition to the branches, sends superior pyloro- 
duodenal arteries downwards, and these meet with inferior 
py loro-duodenal branches of the coeliac axis; from both the 
stomach receives branches. The gastric veins open into the 
portal system (text-fig. 43). Barkow (2) has given an illustra^ 
tion of the stomach and its vessels. 

Nerves \ — ^The left vagus sends branches along the lesser cur- 
vature as far as the pylorus, and some other twigs form a plexus 
over the lower end of the cesophagus. The right vagus sends a 
rich supply of nerves to the stomach through the splenic plexus 
and coronary plexus, and directly. 

Pkoo* Zooih Soc. — 1923, Ko. XXV. 
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Intestinal Tract 

The duodenum begins opposite the first lumbar vertebra, and 
it is throughout entirely behind the peritoneum. It is divided 
HU in Man into horizontal, descending and ascending parts which 
measure 1^, 2, and 2^ inches long respectively. There is a '^ell* 
marked duodeno-jejunal flexure at the level of the first lumbar 
vertebra. The common bile-duct and pancreatic ducts have a 
common opening in the descending part, but there is no papilla. 
No valvulue conniventes are present, and the villi are small. 

The ileum and jejunum are 1 1 feet 5 inches long. Their villi we 
small. At intervals there are groups of small longitudinal folds 
of the mucosa. Four Peyer^s patches are present at wide intervals 
in the lower half of the ileum; tlie lowest, which is also the 
largest, is 2 inches long and | inch broad. 

The vermifomi appendix is 4^ inches long, and the caecum is 
3 inches. No appendix valve is present, but the ileo-csecal orifice 
is guarded by a shelf valve. 

The colon is 4 feet long. It is sacculated as usual by two 
longitudinal muscle bands, and there are many appendices epi- 
ploicse. No Peyer’s patches are present. The most capacious 
part is the sigmoid colon. 

The rectum and anal canal are 54 inches long. In the rectum 
there are eight circular folds, of which the fifth is very promi- 
nent, and below it there is a deep pocket on the left side. The 
anal canal shows numerous strongly-developed vertical folds of 
mucosa, representing the columns of Morgagni, but there are no 
traces of the valves of Ball. The entire rectum and anal canal 
form a straight tube without any trace of the flexures present in 
Man. Herrmann (74) has described the anal mucosa in detail. 

The Peritoneum, 

The great omentum is heavily laden with fat and reaches the 
symphysis pubis. All four layers are fused and can only be 
se|)arated at the stomach and transverse colon. The anterior 
layers are attache^l to the greater gastric curvature, the first part 
of the duodenum and spleen, and bands connect it to the lateial 
abdominal parietes. Between the layers are the usual vessels 
and lymphatic glands. 

The hsser omentum is attached as in Man, and the foramen of 
Winslow is large. It is bulged forwards above the stomach. 
Between its layers are numerous vessels, sympathetic nerves and 
lymphatic glands. 

No gastro-pancreatic folds are present. The gastro*phrwiic, 
gastro-splenic and lieno-renal ligaments are well-marked, A 
peritoneal ligament connects the lower pole of the spleen to the 
transverse colon, and a small accessory spleen is connected to the 
colon at the same point. A well-marked ligament connects 
the pylorus to the right ribs, but no suspensory duodenal musele 
exists. < 
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The Poet of the mesentery of the small intestine runs from the 
left side of the body of the first lumbar vertebra to the right 
iliac fossa. In the large intestine there is no mesentery to the 
osBoum, ascending, des^nding and pelvic colons. The appendix 
has a mesentery, but no other part has such a long mesentery as 
the iliac colon. In the rectum the peritoneum is disposed as in 
Man, being first surrounded by it, and then the peritoneum 
gradually leaves it till the lower part and the anal canal are quite 
devoid of a serous investment. 

Tht Salivary Glands, 

Many labial salivary glands are present. 

The parotid gland (text-fig. 26) is pyramidal in shape, with the 
base upwards, immeniately below the concha auris. The apex 
curves round the angle of the mandible and touches the sub- 
maxillary gland. The upper part is composed of small lobules, 
but the lower part is coarse. The capsule is well njarked, but no 
lymphatic glands are included within it. Stensen’s duct emerges 
from the upper part of the gland and its course a!id relations are 
as in Man. The relations of the gland to the large vessels and 
nerves are also as in Man. 

The suhnaaciUary gland (text-figs. 30 & 31) is flat and 
triangular and measures one and a half inches in diameter. It is 
partly under the horizontal ramus of the mandible and partly on 
the interramal muscles. No strong capsule exists. It is com- 
posed of superficial and deep parts, each of which is coarsely 
lobulated. The duct emerges from the deep surhice, runs as in 
Man, and opens on a frenal lamella beneath the tongue. 

The subUngvol ghmd (text-figs. 31 and 32) is pyramidal with the 
apex anterior. Its relations and the course of its duct are as 
in Man. 

Brief accounts of the glands have been given by Tyson (50) 
and Omtiolet (22). 

The Pamsreas, 

BischofiT (60), Cavanna (61), Flower (20), Omtiolet (22), and 
Tyson (60) have given details of the pancreas. In my specimen 
it is flat, thin, dark in colour and coarsely lobulated. It has the 
usual head, body and tail, and it crosses the first lumbar vertebra. 
An additional process runs up along the portal vein for a short 
distance ; and the pancreatic arteries, which are branches of the 
splenic, are accompanied by sympathetic nerves. The duct unites 
with the commoh bile-duct. 


The Liver. 

The liver much resembles that in Man. The umbilical fissure 
is much bridged over, and the fissure of the vena cava is also 
enclosed* Indicatione of lateral fissures exist. Near the umbilical 
region of the right lobe there is Sr small lobule directed ventvsUy. 

26 * 
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The gall-bladder is superficial and extends beyond the ventral 
margin of the lobe and it is flexed on itself. In occasional 
specimens the gall-bladder is deeply embedded in the liver sub- 
stance, The Spigelian lobe is sulx|uadmte, and the caudate lobe 
is a triangular cone directed to the right. In some specimens 
the apex of the caudate lobe reaches the I'ight margin of the 
liver, but in othei^s it does not do so. The relative sizes of the 
hepatic lobes may be expressed by Garrod's method thus : — 

R2>L>Sp«C. 

Figures or descriptions of the livers of other specimens, which 
agree with the above, are given by Bischoff(60), Flower (20), 
Barkow (2), Gratiolet (22), Cavanna (61), Symington (48), 
Traill (49), Tyson (50), and Sperino (47). 

The relations of the abdominal organs to the vertebne are 
diflferent from those in Man, because there are thirteen dorsal 
vei-tebrie. The first lumbar vertebra in the Chimpanzee corre- 
sponds to the second lumbar vertebm in Man. 

Organs of Circulation. 

The venous side of the circulation is larger, relatively to the 
arterial side, than in Man. 

The pericardium, adheres strongly to the centml part of the 
diaphragm. When it is slit open the linger can exploie the 
aortic arch up to and including the root of the innominate artery, 
but the reflection of the serous pericardium prevents one touching 
the left subclavian artery. Only a small part of the pulmonary 
artery is palpable. 

The heart is small, measuring 3*2 inches long, 2*3 inches wide, 
and 1*7 inches antero-posteriorly. The upper border is level 
with the second costal cartilage, and the aj)ex lies in the fifth inter- 
costal space. Fat is present on the base and apex. Its internal 
structure is very similar to that in Man. The positioTj and 
relations have been recorded or figured by Cunningham (13) and 
Huge (48), and details of its construction have been given 
by Bischoff (60), Cavanna (61), Ehlers (59), Dwight (18), 
Gratiolet (22), Tyson (50), and Tmill (49). The apex is entirely 
formed by the thick, muscular left ventricle, and this differs 
entirely from the condition which I have already described and 
figured in Mando'iUus (62). 

The pulse of a young male Chimpanzee, whose age would make 
it correspond to the young child, was 150 per minute. It was 
regular in rate and rhythm ; it was full, and the rise and fall 
were moderately rapid. No dicrotism was present. The apex 
was not very sustained. It could easily be felt on the radial 
aspect of the lower end of the forearm because the radial arteiy 
is very superficial. Owing to the inability to listen to the hearts 
of the larger specimens in the Gardens I am unable to describe 
the relation between age and heart rate. The heart sounds were 
as in Man. The blood pressure was not obtainable. 
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^ Tho aortic arch (text-fig. 38, A. A) describes a small curve and 
gives way to the descending aorta at the sixth dorsal vertebra. 
Its relations are as in Man. It gives off the innominate and left 
subclavian arteries from its convexity, and the main bronchial 
artery to the left lung (L.B. A) arises from its concavity. The 
innominate artery (I. A), a large vessel about 2 cm. long, gives off 
the left common carotid (L.U.C.A) and divitles behind the right 
half of the manubrium sterni into the right com/mon carotid 
(R.O.C.A) and rigid euhclavian (R.8.A) arteries. The left 
common carotid gives off the thyroidea f/aa(T.l.A) close to its 
origin. The intrathorucic parts of the left common carotid and 
left euhclavian arteries are mostly as in Man, but the latter is 
relatively larger and not so vertical. 

Text-figure 38. 



The main arteries of the thorax and pectoral extremity. Ax.A : axillary artery ; 

O.A : occipital artery ; SU.A : subscapular arteries. Otiier letters in text. 

The pulmonary artery (text-fig. 38, P.A) is much more capa- 
cious than in Man, and its left branch is united to the aortic 
arch by a wide, open, ductus arteriosus (D.A). The presence of 
the latter, and the origin of the left bronchial artery are of 
interest from the embryological point of view, but the foramen 
ovale is closed and the vensB cavsB are normal. 

The ductus arteriosus is the sixth embryonic arterial arch, and 
the bronchial artery coming from the concavity of the aortic 
arch possibly represents the remains of one of the vessels con- 
necting the outer extremities of the embryonic arches. So we 
have in this animal a combination of interesting embryological 
oond itioDs peraisting. 
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As the puimouaiy artery is much wider than that in Man, the 
velocity and pressure of the blood in it must be relatively less 
than in him, as can be shown by applying the laws of velocity 
and pressure. 

The descending thoracic aorta extends from the sixth to 
eleventh dorsal vertebrse after which it passes into the abdomen. 
It gives off the intercostal arteries to the lower ten intercostal 
spaces, a small bronchial artery to the left lung, a large bronchial 
artery to the right lung, and several branches to the thoracic 
(esophagus, which anastomose with (esophageal branches of the 
cceliac axis. The lower intercostal arteries supply the diaphragm . 

The abdominal aorta extends from the twelfth dorsal vertebra 
to the lower border of the fourth lumbar vertebra, where it 
divides into the two common iliac arteries. It is relatively 
smaller, and its branches are fewer than in Man. The following 
is the order of the branches from above downwards : — 

1. Phrenic artery^ 

2. Cmliac axis. 

3. Superior mesenteric artery. 

4. Kenal arteries. 

5. Kight ovarian artery. 

6. Inferior mesenteric artery. 

7. Four lumbar arteries arising at different levels from the 
back of the aorta. 

It does not give off any suprarenal arteries, nor is it continued 
as a middle sacral artery. 

The phrenic artery is a large vessel arising from the left side 
of the beginning of the abdominal aorta. It gives a jniall branch 
to the left crus and left half of the diaphragm, and it is continued 
over the right crus as a large vessel which sends branches to the 
central tendon, the muscle fibres, the nght crus, the process 
arising from the second lumbar transverse process and the right 
suprarenal capsule. 

Bhod Supply to the Suprarenal Capsules \ — Each capsule 
receives a vessel from the phrenic artery and the corresponding 
renal artery, but none from the aorta. 

The Cceliac Axis (text-fig. 40, O.Ax) arises immediately above 
the upper border of the pancreas, and it quickly divides into 
hepatic, coronary, splenic, and inferior pyloro-duodenal arteries. 
Of these the hepatic is by far the largest. 

The Hepalic Artery (H.A) first runs to the right and then 
turns upwards to the liver. Between the layers of the gastro- 
hopatic omentum it divides into two branches ; and it lies in 
front of the portal vein, and to the left side of the common bile- 
duct. One of the two terminal branches {a) runs straight to 
the liver and divides into two arteries which enter the portal 
fissure. The other branch (6) runs in a convoluted course to the 
right, gives off the cystic artery (c,a) to the gall-bladder i^d 
divides into two arteries which sink into the right and left lobes 
of the liver. 
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Tfae ftrterj: |^et oft’ a trunk which divides into : — 

1. Right gastric artery, (r.g.a)^ which anastomoses with the left 
gastric artery on the lesser gjistric curvatui'e. 

2. Pyloro^dttodenal vessels (j),d,v)j which anastomose with the 
inferior pyloro-duodenal artery. 

3. Right ga^tro-epiploic artery {r,g.e,a\ which anastomoses with 
branches of the splenic artery in the great omentum. 

The Coronary Artery (0. A) is continued through the oesophagus 
as the oesophageal ai*tery (o.a). Biunches arising from its latei’al 
side are ; — 

1. Anterior gastric arteries {a,g,a) to the anterior wall of the 
stomach in the fundus and body. 

2. Posterior gastric arteries (p*g»a) to the posterior wall of the 
stomach in the fundus and body. 

3. Left gastric artery {Lgja)y in the lesser omentum, anas> 
tomoses with the right gastric artery^ 

The Inferior Pyloro^^ttoderud Artery (l.P.D.A) anastomoses 
with branches of the hepatic and superior mesenteric arteries. 

Tlie Splenic Artery (S.A) runs infero-laterally and divides into 
two terminal splenic vessels. It gives off branches to the stomach 
(gM) and several vassels which form the left gastro- epiploic 
artery {Lg,e,a) which anastomoses with the right artery. It is 
much smaller than the hepatic artery. 

The Superior Mesenteric Artery (text- fig. 40 B) sweeps down- 
wards into the right iliac fossa. It supplies the duodenum, 
jejunum, ileum, and large intestine as far as the right third of the 
transverae colon. It divides into two main branches. The 
trunk of the artery and left branch supply the small 

intestine from the duodenum to the junction of the middle and 
lower thirds of the ileum, the vessels for these parts coming off 
close together. The highest branch anastomoses with the inferior 
pancreatico-duodenal branch of the coeliac axis, and the lowest 
one anastomoses with the highest branch of the other half of the 
superior mesenteric artery. Tlie trunk of tlie artery gives off a 
branch (6) which bifurcates ; the one half anastomoses with the 
lower branch of the parent stem, and its other half anastomoses 
in the transveiYie meso-colon with the middle colic branch of the 
inferior mesenteric artery. The arterial arcades in the mesentery 
are not numerous. Many glands and sympathetic nerves are 
mixed with the vessels. 

The Inferior Mesenteric Artery (text-fig. 40 C) arises from the 
front of the abdominal aorta about three-quarters of an inch 
above its bifurcation. It runs downwards for half an inch and 
divides into two vessels which subdivide into large bundles of 
vessels for the iliac and pelvic colons. These vessels anastomose 
with one another. The parent artery gives off a large vessel, 

* which divides into middle and left colic arteries, and the latter 
divides into asoenddug and descending branches. The mid cdic 
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artery (M.O.A) supplies the left part of the transverse colon and 
the hepatic flexut'e. It anastomoses with the right colic branch 
of the superior mesenteric artery, and the ascending branch of 
the left^ colic artery. The left colic artery (L.C. A), supplying the 
dascending colon, anastomoses with tlie mid colic artery and 
branches to the iliac colon. The superior ImmorrhoidaX artery 
(S.H.A), from the right division of the parent artery, goes down 
to the pelvis to supply the rectum and anus. It is relatively 


Text-figure 39. 



The arterial supply to the pectoral extremity. A : arteries of the forearm and 
hand ; H : arteries of the arm ; A.1.0 and A.I.A ; anterior interosseous 
artery ; D.C : descending branch of the circumflex arteries ; M.A : median 
artery. Other letters in text. 

larger than in Man, and replaces branches of the hypogastric 
artery. It divides into two terminal branches ; the anterior 
supplies the rectum and anus, and the posterior one is limited 
to the rectum. 

Rencd Arteries : — The left vessel (text-fig. 40 D) gives ofif supra- 
renal arteries (s.r.a), branches to the renal capsule (r.c.a), two 
small arteries which anastomose with the lumbar arteries (2.a.a) 
and the left ovarian artery (2.o.a}. It ends by dividing into two 
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Teasels to the kidney* The right renal artery gives off renal, 
suprarenal and capsular vessels, but no parie^ nor ovarian 
arteries. 

Ovarian Arteries : — The left one comes from the left renal 
artery, but the right one springs from the aorta. Both run as in 
Man, and their terminal parts are convoluted. 

Lumbar Arteries : — Four single arteries arise from the back of 
the aorta. The highest is level with the cceliac axis, the second 
is just below the renal arteries, the third is level with the thiixl 


Text-figure 40. 



Artenes of the abdomen and pelvis. A : ccsliac axis ; H : superior mesenteric artery . 
C : inferior mesenteric artery ; D : left renal arter3^ ; E : iliac arteries ; C.I A : 
common iliac artery ; K.I.A ; external iliac artery ; I.I.A ; internal iliac or 
hypogastric artery; r.6: arterial branches to the kidneys. Other letters 
in text. 

lumbar vertebra, and the fourth is at the fourth vertebra. 
These bifurcate, and the halves run like the lumbar arteries 
in Man* 

The common Uiac outcries diverge for one and a half inches 
from the aorta, along the pelvic brim, and each gives off the 
hypogastric artexy and is continued as the external iliac artery* 
The left vessel is the more vertical. 

The ea^emal iliac tsrtcrm give no branches,, but those which 
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arise from them in Man are here replaced by branches ef the 
last lumbar and femoral arteties. The relations are as in Man. 

The hypogastric artery (text-fig. 40 E) on each side divides as 
in Man into anterior and posterior divisions. The anterior 
division gives off: — 

1. A trunk which divides into superior vesical (S.V.A) and 
uteri-vaginal (U-Y.A) arteries. The former is a small vessel, 
which reaches the side of the bladder up which it runs to the 
fundus. The latter is larger and breaks up into vessels supplying 
the uterus and vagina ; details are given on p. 401. 

2. The Pudeiidal Artery (P.A) gives off the inferior vesical 
artery (I.V.A), passes through the great sciatic notch at the 
lower border of the pyriformis and, after giving off the inferior 
gluteal artery (I.G.A), it breaks up into branches which pass 
through the ischio-reet^l fossa to the rectum and anus, the vagina, 
the levator ani and sphincter vaginae. 

The posterior division gives off: — 

1. A bundle of arteries which enter the anterior sacral 
foramina (S.A.). 

2. Lateral sacral artery (L.S.A). 

3. Superior gluteal artery (S.G.A). 

The superior gluteal artery emerges at the upper border of the 
pyriformis and supplies it. It divides into two main branches. 
The upper one supplies the gluteus inedius and gives the nutrient 
artery to the ilium. The lower one descends to supply the 
gluteus medius, gluteus minimus, and scansorius. 

The inferior gluteal artery emerges with the pudendal artery 
at the lower border of the pyriformis. It gives branches to the 
gluteus maxiiuus, gemellus superior, obturator intemus, scan- 
sorius, and acetabular part of the ilium. It anastomoses with the 
lateral circumflex artery. 


Arteries of the Head omd Neck, ' 

The common carotid (text-fig. 41,C.C.A) extend from 

the sterno-clavicular aHiculations to the upper border of the 
lateral aspects of the thyroid cartilage, where they divide into 
external and internal carotids. They are concealed by the large 
external jugular veins, and they line in front of the vagus and 
sympathetic nerves. But no internal jugular veins are present 
to form lateral relations. No carotid sheath exists. The other 
relations are as in Man. It gives off tortuous inferior and 
middle thyroid arteries (text-fig. 41, I,T.A. and M.T.A), which 
replace the inferior thyroid branch of the subclavian arteries. 
This may be an individual peculiarity. 

The external carotid artery (E.O.A) first ascends almost verti- 
cally till it reaches the level of the hyoid bone, where it inclines 
posteriorly and upwards, being continued as the temporo- 
maxillary artery. Within the parotid gland it divides into 
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internal maxiilaiy, superficial temporal, and transverse f^al 
arteries. The branches i*un in diflerent directions. Coursing 
mesially are the superior thyroid (S.T.A), a combined lingual 
and external maxillary trunk (L.F.T), transverse facial and 
internal maxillary arteries. Hunning laterally is the occipital 
artery (O.A.), and vertically the superficial temporal, ascending 
pharyngeal and parotid arteries. 

The superior thyroid artery (text-fig. 41, S.T.A) arises almost 
at the beginning of the external carotid. It describes the usual 


Text-figure 41. 



The larynx, thyroid gland and vessels of the neck. H.B : hyoid bone ; 0-H.M : 
oino-hyoid muscle; S-H.M ; stenio-hyoid muscle; S.T.M : stenio-thyroid 
muiole; T.G : thyroid gland; T.H.M : thyi-o-hyoid muscles; T-M.A: 
temporo-inaxillary artery; T-P,B; thymus and parathyroid; XII: hypo- 
glossal nerve. Other letters in text. 

curve, with its convexity upwards, and then descends along the 
greater part of the mesial border of the lateral thyroid lobe. It 
terminates by anastomosing with the thyroid^ ima (T.I.A). 
It gives off mesial branches to the omo-hyoid, sterno-hyoid, 
sterno-thyroid, crico-thyroid and ihyro-byoid muscles; and a 
bmnoh enters the larynx through the thyro-hyoid interval. The 
lateral bmnches supply the thyroid gland and anastomose with 
branofaes of the middle thyroid artery. The oorr^ponding 
superior tbyi*oid %’ein entei*s the anterior facial vein. The 
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combined linguofacial artery ^L.F.T) is given off at the point 
where the external carotid changes its direction. After an 
upward and forward course of half an inch it divides into 
lingual and external maxillary arteries. 

The lingtuU artery runs horizontally and disappears under 
cover of the hyo-glossus muscle after giving off a large branch to 
the submaxillary gland. It then courses between the hyo*glossus 
and middle constrictor of the pharynx ; and in this situation it 
gives off supra- hyoid and muscular arteries. Emerging from 
under the anterior border of the hyo-glossus, it passes forwaixis 
and dips downwards between the stylo-glossus and sublingual 
gland laterally and the genio-glossus mesially. It sinks into 
the latter, and can be traced to a communication with its neigh- 
bour below the apex of the tongue. 

The external maxillary artery (text-fig. 41, E.M.A) runs first 
forwards and upwards on the upper surface of the submaxillary 
gland, then between the gland and the mandible. At the 
anterior border of the masseter it crosses on to the outer surface 
of the mandible and gets into the face (text-fig. 26). There it 
runs in a curved, but not convoluted, course to the angle of the 
mouth, where it becomes mor e vertical ; and it ends in the levator 
anguli oris. It is concealed by the platysma and zygomatic mass, 
and it lies on the surface of quadratus labii superioris and 
buccinator. It gives off several branches to the outer surface of 
the submaxillary gland (S.M.G). In the face (text-fig. 26) it 
gives off masseteric (M.A.S), inferior labial (I.L.A), inferior 
coronary (I.O.A), and superior labial (S.L.A) vessels, whose dis- 
tributions are shown in the figure. The submaxillary branches 
send vessels to the mylohyoid. 

The tra/nsveree facial artery (text-fig. 28) runs forwards between 
the parotid and masseter, supplying lx>th, and then along the 
zygoma. 

The internal maxillary artery (text-fig. 29 A) has the same 
course as in Man, but it lies on the surhice of the external ptery- 
goid. It gives off the following branches : — 

A. In the Pterygoid Region : — 

1, Numerous pterygoid branches to the muscles, especially to 
the insertion of the external pterygoid. 

2. Inferior dental artery (I.D.A) which runs as in Man along 
with the inferior dental nerve. 

3, Meningeal artery (M.A) which passes deep to the external 
pterygoid, and divides into middle and accessory arteries, which 
enter the skull as in Man. 

4. Buccal arteiy (B.A) accompanying the long buccal nerve. 

6. Fine arteries to the suctorial pad of fat (S.P.F). 

6. Posterior superior dental (P.S.D) to the gums round the 
molar teeth. 

7. Two large, deep temporal arteries (D.T.A) which run up in 
the substance of the temporal muscle and anastomose freely. 
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B. In the IHerygo^maadlla/ry Region : — 

1. Infra-orbital artery, which passes forwards to the face. It 
supplies the incisor and canine teeth, some of the muscles of the 
face, and the upper lip. 

2. Descending palatine artery to the soft palate, gums and 
mucous membrane of the mouth. 

3. Ptery go-palatine artery to the roof of the pharynx, 
sphenoidal sinus, roof of the nose, and the Eustachian tube. 

4. Spheno-palatine to the roof and outer wall of the nose, the 
ethmoidal oells, sphenoidal sinus, and phainyx. 

The Ophthalmic Artery^ which continues the internal carotid 
artery beyond the carotid canal is, except for its size, similar to 
that in Man in every way. 

The auperjiGial temporal artery (text-fig. 26, S.Te.A) is the 
apparent continuation of the external carotid artery. It runs 
upwards accompanied by the corresponding vein and the auriculo- 
temporal nerve. It divides into two branches which supply the 
scalp from the supra-orbital crest anteriorly to the occipital crest 
posteriorly. 

The tramveree facial artery (text-fig. 28, T.F.A) runs forwards 
between the parotid gland superficially, and the masseter deeply, 
supplying both by large branches. It is continued by a small 
artery along the surface of the zygoma. 

The occipital artery arises from the lateral aspect of the 
external carotid soon after its origin. It passes upwards and 
backwards, and under the cleido-mastoid it gives off the poatenor 
auricular artery, which supplies the parotid gland and back of 
the auricle. The parent stem then curves downwards and 
disappeai's under the lateral border of the splenius capitis. 
Under the splenius it gives off a descending branch which 
passes downwards among the muscles of the neck and supplies 
them by small twigvS. The |Mirent vessel then passes onwards 
under the complexus, and supplies it and the muscles bounding 
the sub-occipital triangle. It does not end in the scalp, nor 
is the teiminal part crossed by the sub-occipital nerve as in 
Man. 

The branches, with the exception of the posterior auricular 
artery, are distributed entirely to the muscles. No meningeal 
arteries run from it through the anterior condyloid foramen as 
in Man. 

The aacending pharyngeal artery (text-fig. 29 B), from the back 
of the beginning of the external carotid runs upwards and 
supplies the pharynx, levator palati, tensor palati, and pre- 
vertebral muscles. It passes deep to the common carotid artery, 
and enters the jugular foramen behind the nerves. It gives off 
branches which form an arterial circle supplying the tonsils and 
pharynx. 

The internal earoiid artery is as in Man. It is accompanied 
by several twigs fri>m the superim* cervical sympathetio ganglion. 
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Arteries of the Pectoral Extremity, 

Subclavian Arteries (text-fig, 38. R.S.A. and L.B«A) : — The 
branches of the extra-thoracic parts differ from those in Man, 
but the parent vessels are similar, though relatively larger* The 
branches are : — 

1. Vot^tehral Artery (V.A) which is very large. It enters the 
foramen in the sixth cervical vertebra along with sympathetic 
nerves from the inferior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic. 

2. A large trunk whose branches correspond to separate 
branches of the human subclavian. Its first set of branches, 
which arise together, ore : — 

a. Spinal Arteries (S.A) entering the lower four intervertebral 
foramina behind the corresponding nerves. 

b. Profunda cervieis (P.O.A) which passes between the trans- 
verse process of the seventh cervical vertebra, and the neck of the 
first rib. It ascends among the muscles of the back of the neck, 
supplies them, and anastomoses with the occipital artery. 

c. Muscular hra/nches to the prevertehral muscles. 

The trunk then runs outwards, gives off an ascending branch 
(A.B) to the muscles in the floor of the posterior triangle and 
the upper four spinal foramina and the long thoracic artery 
(L.T.A). Finally it divides into the suprascapular artery (S S.A), 
and a branch cowesponding to the descending branch of the tragus- 
verse cervical artery in Man (D.T.A). These terminal branches 
course much as in Man. 

No inferior thyroid artery is present, its place being taken by 
a branch of the common carotid artery. 

3. Prevertehral muscular artery, . 

4. Superior intercostal artery (S.I.A) is large. It runs over 
the neck of the first rib, gives very small branches to the first 
two interspaces, and is continued as a very large artery into the 
first thoracic intervertebral foramen. 

6. The internal mammary artery (I.M.A.) arises close to the 
inner border of the scalenus anticus along with the superior 
intercostal artery, and its relations are as in Man. It divides at 
the fifth interspace into superior epigastric and musculo-phrenic. 
It gives ofiT an artery which breaks up into branches to the 
thymus, pericardium, and mediastinum, and anastomoses with 
the thyroidea ima. Muscular branches run to the triangularis 
sterni. But the intercostal arteries are not as regularly disposed 
as in Man. The phrenic artery divides into two at the seventh 
chondro-costal junction ; one branch turns inwards and enters 
the diaphragmatic musculature, and the other continues along 
the origin of the diaphragm to the mid-axillary line where it 
enters the diaphragm. It anastomoses with phrenic branches 
of the lower intercostal arteries. 

Branches of the suprascapular and descending branch of the 
transvense cervical arteries take the place of the superior thoracic 
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bmnoh of the aEillary artery in Man. No branches come from 
the second and third parte of the subclavian. 

The AaiUa/ry Artery has the same course and relations as in 
Man. It has the additional deep relation to the axillary 
prolongation of the air sac. It gives off the following 
braacbes : — 

1. Thoraeioo-acromial cbxie (T.A.A), which is not so complex 
as in Man. It supplies the pectoralis major, deltoid, and the fat 
and lymph glands in the axilla. 

2. A mueotdar artery supplying twigs to the subscapularis. 

3. The subeeapular artery (S.U.A) gives off branches which 
arise separately in Man. These are : — a. A branch which runs 
to the inferior angle of the scapula between the teres major and 
latissimus dorsi, and supplies the latter ; 6. A humeral trunk, 
which divides into the anterior and ^sterior circumflex arteries. 
These form an anastomosis round the neck of the humerus, and 
the posterior circumflex gives a descending branch, which anasto* 
moses with the profunda branch of the brachial artery ; o. artery 
to the teres major ; the main stem then runs down the axillary 
border of the subscapularis, and ends in the infraspinatus at 
the inferior angle of the scapula. Its circumflex btanch supplies 
the infraspinatus, passes through the great scapular notch, and 
ends in the supraspinatus. ^ere is no marked anastomosis 
round the scapula as there is in Man. 

Tlie Brachial Artery (text-fig. 39 B) differs from that in Man. 
It becomes the ulnar artery three inches below the internal 
humeral condyle. It lies su{>erficial to the median nerve through- 
out, as in the Cercopithecidse. Its branches are 

1. Superior Profu'uda (S.P.A) divides into two branches, 
which embrace the inusculo-spird nerve. One branch follows 
the nerve, anastomoses with the descending branch of the pos- 
terior circumflex artery, supplies the triceps and ends in it. An 
ascending twig ends in the latissimus dorsi. The other branch 
curves mesially round the humerus, and supplies the deltoid and 
triceps. 

2. A large artery (M.A) to the biceps, brachialis anticus, and 
triceps. 

3. Three muscular arteries to the brachialis anticus (Br.A). 

4. Two muscular arteries to the biceps (Bi). 

6. Articular to the elbow joint (Art.A). 

6. Radial artery (B.A). 

7. A muscular artery to the triceps and muscles arising from 
the external supracondylar ridge and external epicondyle 
(Arl.A). 

8. Articular artery to the elbow joint. 

9. Muscular artenes to the deep flexors and extensors (B.F). 

10. Radial recurrent artery (K.B.A). 

11. Muscular to the superficial flexor muscles (S.F«M), 

12|v tTiisrotseoas (A.L A). , . 
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There is no anastomosis round the elbow joint as there is 
in Man. 

The Radial Artery (text -fig. 39 A), which is the largest vessel 
in the forearm, runs down the foreaim very superficially, curves 
round the back of the wrist and over the trapezium, and passes 
into the first interosseous space, so it is divisible into three parts 
as in Man. The first part, lying in the forearm, gives off the 
following branches; — 1. A large muscular artery to the supi- 
nator brevis (S.B); 2. Numerous fine twigs to the superficial 
flexor muscles ; 3. Anterior radial carpcS, artery (A.R.O.A), 
which arises in the upper third of the forearm, runs down 
parallel to the ladial artery, and crosses behind it in the lower 
part of the forearm. It ends by a series of arteries over the 
palmar ligaments of the inferior radio-ulnar, ladio-carpal, inter- 
carpal, and carpo-metacarpal joints. It also supplies the flexor 
muscles; 4. Superjicialis voice (S.V.A) runs downwards and in- 
wards across the thenar eminence and supplies its muscles. And 
it is continued along the inner border of the pollex. It gives ofl?* 
a fine twig which curves inwards and helps to form the irregular 
superficial palmar arch. The second part of the arterv, lying on 
the trapezium, gives oft* twigs to the dorsal aspect or the inter- 
carpal joints (D.C.B), and a muscular artery to the fii*st dorsal 
interosseous muscle (DJ.M). From the dorsal carpal branch 
there rises a vessel to the adjacent sides of the dorsal aspect of 
the index and medius. The third part of the artery lies in the 
interval between the palmar aspects of the index and pollex. 
It gives off a thenar artery (T.A) to the thenar muscles, a 
muscular artery to the first dorsal interosseous muscle (D.I.M), 
several adductor twigs and branches to the lumbricales. Over 
the heads of the metacarpal bones it gives a bianch to the radial 
side of the index finger. 

The Ulnar Artery (text-fig. 39 B, U.A) runs downwards as 
in Man, curves round the mesial aspect of the pisiform bone and 
enters the palm. It bifurcates about the middle of the palm. 
One branch runs to the inner border of the minimus ; and the 
second divides into two branches which supply respectively, the 
adjacent sides of the minimus and annularis, and annularis and 
medius. From the latter branch, two arteries pass to join with 
bmnches of the radial artery and form the superficial and deep 
palmar arches. As the artery tuims round the pisiform it gives 
off a dorsal branch which curves round the ulnar border of the 
manus to supply the tissues on the back of the ulnar border of 
the carpus. 

The anUi^ioT interoeeeous wrisry (text-fig. 39 B, A.I.A) is os 
in Man. 

Three palmar arterial arches are present (text-fig, 39 A) ; — 
(1) The deep arch (D.A), lying in front of the carpus, is formed 
by a branch of the ulnar artery, the superficialis vohe, and the 
branch of the radial artery to the thenar eminence; (2) the 
superficial arch (S.A), lying in the front of the deep arch^ is 
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formed by the superBcialis volae and a branch of the ulnar artery; 
(3) a digital arch (Dig. A) over the metacarpo-phalangeal joints 
of the index and medius is formed by a branch of the ulnar 
artery with the continuation of the radial artery. The deep and 
digital arches are connected by a thick vessel. 

The wrist joint is supplied by dorsal branches of the radial and 
ulnar arteries, the anterior radial carpal artery, the anterior 
interosseous artery, and the deep palmar arch. There is no 
anastomosis round the elbow joint. 

The arrangements of the arteries in the pectoral extremity 
favour a relatively slower circulation than in Man. The pro- 
funda arteries break up into a much larger number of branches, 
and the brachial artery terminates in a large number of vessels 
which run distally in long, parallel trunks. Consequently the 
frictional resistance resulting from more numerous branches, 
combined with the relatively smaller and more uniform brachial 
artery slow the circulation much more. The addition of a third, 
or digital, arterial arch is an additional factor. As there are no 
anastomoses round the joints find scapula, the connections must 
be more numerous in the muscles, which will consequently play 
an important part in maintaining the circulation. And finally, 
the vascular arrangements are such that the head, neck, and arm 
get a relatively greater supply of blood than do the thorax, 
abdomen, and legs. 


ArterieB of the Pehic Extremity. 

The femoral artery l>egins about the middle of Poupart^s 
ligament and courses downwards for an inch and a half. Then 
it gives off the profunda and is continued as the superficial 
femoral artery. The latter passes between the two parts of the 
adductor magnus and becomes the popliteal artery. There is no 
adductor canal. The common femoral artery gives off a trunk 
which divides into an abdominal artery and the mesial circum- 
flex artery; and the former, after giving a nutrient artery to 
the ilium and the deep epigastric, is continued as the obturator 
artery. Prom the common femoral artery the deep circumflex 
iliac artery also arises. The profunda gives off the lateral 
femoral circumflex artery, and the superficial femoral artery 
gives off the saphenous artery, which goes down to the foot. 

The deep epigaelrie artery runs up in the sheath of the i*ectus, 
but does not anastomose with a superficial epigastric branch of 
the internal mammary artery. 

The ohtfwrator artery passes through the obturator foramen 
after running down over the horizontal ramus and bock of the 
pubis. It supplies the symphysis pubis and muscles attached to 
the bone around the foramen. 

Tlie mesM femoral circumflex artery runs down over the head 
qI the femur under the adductor muscles, and supplies the 
capsule of the hip joint, psoas, obturator interims, and adductor 
Paoo. ZooL. Soo.— 1928, No XXVI. 26 
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ixiagnus. It then passes round to the back of the leg and gms 
branches to the adductor magnus, quadiatns fenioris, biceps, and 
gluteus maxim us : it also gives ofT the arieria comes nei'vi 
i»chiadici. 

The deep circumflex iliac aa^tery runs up to the ilium. It 
supplies the sartorius and ilio-psoas, and ends between the 
internal oblique and transversalis abdominis. 

The profunda femoris gives off the lateral circumflex end a 
branch passing back under the rectus femoris to the gluteus 
medius. It then passes through the middle head of the adductor 
magnus, supplies the adductor longus and vasti, and ends in the 
biceps. There is no series of perforating arteries ns in Man. 

The lateral femoral circumnex artery gives off: — 1. an ascend- 
ing branch to the glutei, rectus femoris, and hip joint ; 2. a 
transverse artery to the gluteus maximus, vastus externus, and 
hip joint ; 3. a descending artery to the rectus femoris, vastus 
externus, crureus, and hip joint. 

The popliteal artery gives off muscular twigs to the heads of 
the gastrocnemius, an articular artery to the knee and a geni- 
cular trunk, the latter dividing into three branches: — 1. a 
lateral geniculate artery which gives a nutrient artery to the 
femur, a branch to the back of the joint and one which passes 
round to the front of the capsule ; 2. a mesial genicular artery 
which supplies the capsule in the popliteal space ; 3. a descending 
artery which supplies the popliteus and passes through between 
the tibia and fibula to the anterior tibial muscles. 

The posterior tibial artery continues the popliteal. It gives 
off a recurrent bran<?h which anastomoses with the geniculars. 
A long branch, corresponding to the human anterior tibial 
artery, descends to the lower end of the posterior tibial region 
and curves forwards to the anterior tibial region ; it gives off 
the following branches: — 1. an artery which anastomoses with 
the saphenous aHery and helps to form the arterial arcade on the 
dorsum of the foot ; 2. muscular arteries ; 3. malleolar atieries ; 
4. nutrient ai-tery to the fibula; 5. articular arteries to the 
ankle. The arterial arch on the dorsum gives digital arteries to 
all toes except the hallux. The saphenous artery, after forming 
the arterial arcade, supplies the tarsal joints and gives an artery 
which replaces the dorsalis pedis in Man, This dips in between 
the hallux and first toe and gives a branch to the lateral side 
of the hallux and several muscular arteries. It then passes 
between the heads of the adductor ijalUicis and anastomoses with 
the deep branch of the lateral plantar artery to form the plantar 
arch. The latter vessel is the terminal branch of the posterior 
tibial artery. 

The posterior tibial artery divides under the laciniate ligament 
into medial and lateral plantar arteriejs. The lateral pkiniar 
artery gives off the lateral calcanean artery to the skin of the 
heel and branches to the flexor brevis digitorum, accessorius, 
and ab<luctor minimi digiti. It then divides into superfimal 
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and deep dipiaioDa. The former continuee aa digital branchea 
to the outer two digits ; the latter passes between the heads of 
adductor hallucis and supplies the interossei, tarso-metatarsal 
jointsi and anastomoses with the vessel corresponding to the 
dorsalis pedis to form the plantar arterial arch. The medial 
fUaniwr wrtery gives off medial calcanean branches to the skin 
of the inner side of the sole of the foot and muscular branches 
to the abductor hallucis and flexor brevis hallucis and digital 
arteries to the inner three toes. 

Veins of the Thorax, 

Irmominaie Veins (text-fig. 42 B): — The left vein runs as in 
Man and unites with the more vertical right one to form the 
superior vena cava. It receives inferior thyroid (I.T.V), thymic 
(T.V), internal mammary (I.M.V) and superior intercostal 
(L.I.V) veins. The short right vein only receives the forma- 
tive vessels. 

The superior vena oava (S.V.C) is large, vertical, and enters 
the upper part of the right auricular appendix. It leceives the 
vena azygos major as in Man. The thoracic pai*t of the inferior 
vena cava is 2*6 cm. long. 

The azygos veins drain the lower nine spaces, the first three 
being drained by the superior intercostal vein. All are small. 
No ascending lumbar veins were found. The vena azygos 
major enters the superior vena cava at the level of the fifth 
dorsal vertebra. 

Veins of the Head and Neck (text-fig. 42 A). 

The introrcranial blood sinuses have the same general ariunge- 
ment as in Man. The chief difference lies in the union of the 
inferior petrosal and lateral sinuses within the jugular foramen 
to form the internal jugular vein. The gi'oove in the skull for 
the right lateral sinus is much larger than that for the left, and 
a very shallow bony groove connects the two. 

The anterior facial vein (A.F.V) begins by the confluence of 
palpebral and lateral nasal veins. It runs downwards and back- 
wards and crosses the mandible at the anterior border of the 
masseter. It crosses the levator anguli oris and buccinator^ and 
it is covered by the zygomaticus, iisorius, and platysma. It runs 
between the mandible and sub-maxillary gland, and then under 
the stylo-hyoid and posterior belly of the digastric. Finally it 
unites with the temporo-maxillary vein to* form the external 
jugular vein. It receives the following tributaries: — (1) Pah 
pelral veins (P.V) from both eyelids. (2) Lateral nasal veins 
(L.N.V). (3) Masseteric veins (M.V), (4) Desp facial vein 

(D.F.V), which runs under the maJar bone and buccal pad of 
fat to the pteiygoid region. (6) Suhmaxittary glandular vein 
(S.M.O), (6) inngmal vein (L*V> (7) Laryihgeal and superiat 
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thyroid venous trunk (L-T,V), (8) Pharyngeal veim (Ph.V). 

No vena transversa exists. 

The temporo-mcbxillary vein (T-M.V) is formed within the 
parotid gland by the union of the internal maxillary (I.M.V) 
and superficial temporal (S.T.V) veins. It drains the side of 
the head and pterygoid region and parotid gland. It receives 
the very short internal jugtUar vein (I.J.V), passes under the 


Text-figure 42. 



The cephalic veins (A) and thoracic thymus gland (B). L.I.V : superior inter- 
costal vein ascending from behind the heart to enter the innominate vein; 
P.B.D ! posterior belly of the digastric muscle ; T.Q ; thymus gland (the 
small veins and arteries on its surface are the thymic vessels, described in 
the toKt as T.V.), Other letters in text. 

posterior belly of the digastric and stylo-hyoid muscles and 
unites with the anterior facial vein to form the external jugular 
vein. The vein shows no trace of a division. No Jugular bulb 
is present on the internal jugular vein. 

It has been shown on p. 330 that there is no close pterygoid 
plexus, and the pharyngeal veins do not form a rich plexus. 
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The external jugular vein (B.J.V) does not lie on the surface 
of the sternO'inastoid. It dips down and lies on the surface of 
the common carotid arteiy, vagus and sympathetic. At the 
outer border of the first rib it unites with the subclavian vein to 
form the innominate vein. 

Feins of the Ahdomen» 

The Portal System (text-fig, 43). 

The general arrangement of the tributaries of the portal system 
is the same as in Man, but there are difierences in detail. The 
vein formed by the confluence of gastric, splenic and inferior 
mesenteric veins unites with a large trunk formed by pyloro- 
duodenal, superior mesenteric veins and the veins h'om the 


Text-figure 43. 



Th« portal vein. Letters in text. 


transverse colon to form the portal vein. And the veins from 
the transverse colon form a connecting loop between the two 
systems. The portal vein begins behind the pancreas and ascends 
to the portal fissure in the liver behind the hepatic artery and in 
front of the foramen of Winslow. It divides into two large 
branches which enter the liver. The main vein is two and a 
half inches long. It is behind the pancreas, but it is later aooom- 
lianied by a process of panci'eatic tissue. It is surrounded and 
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accompanied by numerous sympathetic nerves and lymphatics. 
The arrangement of the system. f^ilitates a slow and even flow 
of blood from the digestive organs. 

Tributaries : — 

1. Splenic vein (S.Y) formed by several veins from the hilus 
of the spleen. It passes through the lieno-renal ligament and 
unites behind the pancreas with the inferior mesenteric vein. 
It receives (a) va^a brevia (V.B) from the body of the stomach ; 
(b) left gastro-epipioic vein (L.G.E.V) which runs along the 
greater curvature of the stomach, receiving veins from it, and 
connects the splenic and duodenal veins; (c) pancreatic veins, 

2. Inferior mesenteric vein (l.M. V), which communicates with 
the superior mesenteric vein by a vessel which runs through 
the transverse meso-colon and supplies the transverse colon 
(T.M.C.V). It drains the large bowel from the splenic flexure 
to the beginning of the rectum, and it unites with the splenic 
vein. 

3. Superior rmsenteric vein {S#M.V), which drains the ileum 
and jejunum, and the large int^tine from the appendix to the 
hepatic flexure, communicates with the venous arch in the trans- 
verse colon. At the point where it participatevs in the formation 
of the portal vein it receives the venous arch of the transverse 
colon, duodenal veins {d,v) and gastric veins (g»v), 

4. The cystic vein (o,v) enters the portal trunk itself. 

The Inferior Caval Systsnu 

The vena c;iva inferior is formed by the union of the two 
common iliac veins deep to the right common iliac ai’tery. It 
ascends on the right side of the abdominal aorta. In the upper 
prirt of the abdomen it bends to the right and passes through 
a tunnel in the liver. Its relations are much as in the human 
body, but the right ovarian artery passes behind it. It 
receives : — 

1. Four single Vwnthar veins, the first or lowest entering the 
left side of the vein, and the others pass into its dorsal surface, 

2. Right ovarian vein, 

3. Two renal veins, 

4. Right suprarendil vein, 

5. Gastric vein which serves as a link between the systemic 
and portal circulations. 

6. Hepatic veins. 

Veins of the Pelvic Extremity, 

Superficial Veins ; — The venous arch on the dorsum of the foot 
receives veins from both sides of the digits. The inner extremity 
is continued upwards by two internal saphena veins, which are 
united by cross branches. They pass upwards, dip under the 
sai*torius and end in the femoral vein. The large external 
saphena vein runs up the back of the leg, dips through the fiat 
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in the |K>plit 0 al upaoe and enters the femoml vein. There is no 
upward vein running through a saphenous opening, and that 
opening is a human characteristic. 

Two venae comites accompany all the branches of the posterior 
tibial artery. They unite to form one popliteal vein which 
accompanies the artery and becomes the femoral vein. The 
venous circulation closely follows the ai*terial supply, but no 
epigastric vein enters the femoral. The saphenous veins open, 
as described above, into the popliteal and femoral veins. 

The o/* the pelr^is follow the branches of the hypogastric 
artery, and the hypogastric vein joins with tlie external iliac 
vein to join the common iliac vein. The two common iliac veins 
unite to form the vena cava infenor. These veins have rela- 
tions similar to those in Man. 

Veins of the Pectoral Extremity. 

The venous circulation differs in several points from that in 
Man. The veins of the hand unite to form the cephalic vein 
which only extends up os fai* ns the antecubital fossa. There 
it dips inwards and unites with ven® coinites following the 
branches of the brachial artery to form the brachial vein. No 
basilic vein is present. The brachial vein runs upwards, re- 
ceiving tributaries cori’esponding to the blanches of the artery. 
It is successively followed by the axillary and subclavian veins 
which receive tributaries corresponding to the branches of the 
arteries. The subclavian veins unite with the external jugular 
veins to form the innominate veins. The venous circulation 
differs from that of Man in the shortness of the cephalic vein, 
the absence of the basilic vein, the presence of a bmchiiil vein 
instead of veme comites, and the absence of an internal jugular 
vein uniting with the innominate vein. 

The Ductless Glands. 

The thyroid gland (text-fig. 41) is long, narrow, and thin. 
The lateral lobes are bent on themselves at the upper ends, 
which lie against the cricoid and lower end of the thyroid 
cartilage. The thicker isthmus crosses the fouiiih and fifth 
tracheal rings. There is no strong capsule and no pyramidal 
lobe. It receives a complicated series of arterial anastomoses 
from the superior (S.T.A), middle (M.T.A), and inferior (I.T.A) 
branches of the external and common carotids, and the thyroidea 
ima (T.I.A) from the left common carotid. No subclavian 
branches pass to the gland. The superior thyroid vein (8.T.V) 
opens into the anterior facial vein, and the inferior thyroid vein 
^LT.V) goes to the innominate vein. 

At the lower border of the isthmus there is, on each side, an 
oval body, stie of a pea, consisting of the parathyroid ^nd 
and a piece of thymus. No other parathyroid tissue was present. 
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The thymic constituent consisted mainly of concentric corpuscles 
and little lymphoid tissue. These conditions are, however, 
individual peculiarities. 

The thymus (text-fig. 42), lying in the thorax, consisted of a 
large left part reaching the level of the third costal cartilage, 
and a small right part reaching the second cartilage. These 
parts touched over the pericardium and the left imrt sent a 
process up under the great veins. Both parts have coarse 
lobules, and no cavity is present in either. It is supplied by 
the internal mammary artery, and the veins enter the left 
innominate vein. 

The spleen is small, measuring 3*8 ins. long, 2*4 ins. wide and 
1*2 ins. thick. It has the same shape as in Man. The hilum 
is elongated. A small, oval accessory spleen is present. The 
artery is smaller than the hepatic artery. Other examples have 
larger spleens ; but the form and size depend on the stages in 
digestion. 

The suprarenal capsules are elongated bodies, with rounded 
ends, lying in the usual positions. They receive their arteries 
from the phrenic and renal arteries, but none from the abdominal 
aorta. The suprarenal plexuses are well marked. 

The Bloob. 

Gulliver ( 23 ) pointed out that the red blood corpuscles have a 
diameter of 1/3412 inch, whereas those of Man are 1/3200 inch 
wide. The precipitin reactions have been described by Nuttall 
( 38 ) who found that the blood of the Chimpanzee gives strong, 
positive reactions with those of Homo and Simia, but he does 
not mention its reaction with those of Gorilla and Hylohates, 

The Lymphatic System. 

The thoracic duct arises from a receptaculum chyli of con- 
siderable size by two vessels, which unite later. One vessel runs 
upwards on the right side of the thoracic aorta, and the other 
courses on the posterior surface of the oesophagus. At the level 
of the sixth dorsal vertebra the two vessels unite to foim a 
trunk, which runs up between the oesophagus and vertebral 
column, and to the left side of the former. It then passes into 
the neck where it opens into the junction of the left subclavian 
and jugular veins. 

No right lymphatic duct was detected. 

The lymphatic glands are few*er than in Man, and the following 
gi*oups were isolated : — 

A. Glands in the Head and, Neck: — 1. A row of small glands 
lying on the surface of each submaxillary gland ; 2. A group of 
both large and small glands between the cleido-mastoid and the 
larynx ; 3. No glands were found on the surface of tlie parotid 
or along the great vessels ; 4. A group of glands over the sub- 
occipital region. 
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B. Gkhi^ in ths Pectoral Extremity: — 1. Two small glands 
on the axillary surface of the teres major receiving vessels 
along the axillary vessels ; 2. A row of glands, both large and 
small, along the course of the long thoracic artery. It is 
divisible into an upper group draining the glands on the teres 
major, and a lower group draining the side and back of the 
thoracic parietes ; 3. No delto-pectoral nor cubital glands were 
found. 

0. Thoracic Glands: — 1. Several glands in the pulmonary 
roots ; 2* Three small glands among the cardiac plexuses ; 3. No 
retro-sternal nor vertebral glands were found. 

D. Abdominal Glamda: — 1. Several small glands along the 
lesser gastric curvature; 2. Several small and large glands on 
the greater gastric curvature; 3. Numerous glands between the 
layers of the mesentery ; 4. A chain of glands along the common 
iliac vessels. 

B, Glands in the Pelvic Extremity i — 1. A group of glands 
close to the mid point of Poupart's ligament. 

It is, therefore, evident that the groups of lymphatic glands 
are fewer than in Man. 


Respiratory Organs. 

The external nose is small, dat, and has no lateral cartilages. 
It is surrounded by a groove in the upper lip. Its muscles and 
nerves have already been described (see p. 328). The vestibule 
is well marked, and has numerous vibrisste. The mucosa lining 
the nose has the orifices of numerous glands, and the upper 
fourths of the septum and lateral wall have striations produced 
by the olfactory nerves. The septum is as in Man, but I could 
not detect any pit corresponding to Jacobson^s organ. The 
inferior turbincUe bone (PI. II. A, i.t.b) is long and almost 
horizontal; it is prolonged backwards by a fold of mucous 
membrane. The inferior meatus receives the naso-lachrymal 
duct (N.L.D) in its middle part. The middle turbinate bone 
(M.T.B) is bifid posteriorly, and is shorter than the lower one. 
On elevating it, a movable mucosa-covered bony crest is revealed, 
and between them lies the opening of the frontal sinus (F.S) 
in the middle meatus. But there is no actual bulla similar to 
that in Man. Above the middle turbinate bone there are three 
turbinal crests with four grooves. The longest is the superior 
turbinate hone (S.T.B). The sphenoidal sinus (S.S) is large and 
opens into the upper turbinal region. It is undivided and 
excavates the alisphenoids. The fronlal sinus is narrow. The 
anlmm of Highmore (PI, II. B) is large, strengthened by 
buttresses, and has elevations produced by the roots of the 
canine, promolar and molar teeth. The turbinal region has been 
mentioned by Zuokerkandl (56), Keith (64), and Paulli (68). It 
has several air cells in its walls. 
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Larynx : — The thyroid oart 'dage in shaped somewhat differently 
from that in Man, for it has median notches both above and below. 
The angle between itsal® is about 90°. Its superior and inferior 
cornua articulate, as in Man, with the hyoid bone and cricoid 
cartilage. The cricoid cartilage is as in Man. The arytenoid 
cartilage is shaped as in Man, and the cartilages of Santorini and 
Wrisberg are very small. The epiglottic has same shape as in 
Man. It is small and does not rise freely above the level of the 
aryteno* 0 piglottidean folds. The ime vocal cords are attached to 
the thyroid alas and vocal processes of the arytenoid cartilages. 
They are soft and flaccid, consisting almost entirely of mucous 
membrane, and a little elastic tissue. The false cords are 
likewise soft, and between them there are well-marked ventriclee^ 
The latter extend upwards behind the false cords to the 
aiyteno-epiglottidean folds, and they are prolonged upwards by 
well-marked diverticula to the air-sac, which begins above at the 
excavated hyoid bone and extends downwards even into the 
axillss. The cervical part of the pouch has already been 
describedr This pouch is much larger than that described in 
many other animals, and resembles that in Simia in its extent. 
The communications between the sac and ventricles pierce the 
ihyro-hyoid membrane, which is large. The crico-thyroid 
membrane is as in Man. The laryngeal joints (crico-thyroid, 
thyro-hyoid, crico-arytenoid) are as in Man. 

Laryngeal Muscles'. — The ihyro-diyoid muscle runs from the 
lower half of the thyroid ala to the lower border of the hyoid 
bone. The crico-thyroid muscle runs from the anterior two- thirds 
of the lower border and outer surface of the cricoid cartilage to 
the lower border of the thyroid cartilage anterior to the inferior 
cornu. It is not fan-shaped as in Man. The posterior crico- 
arytenoid muscle arises from the posterior cricoid lamina, and is 
inserted into the processus muscularis of the arytenoid. It is 
more vertical and not so fan-shaped as in Man, and a small 
branch of the superior thyroid artery runs on its posterior 
surface. The lateral crico-arytenoid muscle runs from the upper 
border of the lateral part of the anterior cricoid arch to the 
processus muscularis. The thyro-arytenoid muscle does not divide 
as in Man. It runs from the inner surface of the thyroid ala in 
its lower half, near the mid plane, to the outer border of the 
arytenoid cartilage above the crico-arytenoid. The oblique and 
transverse arytenoid mvsdes are as in Man, but are diminutive, 
as is the ary-epiglottidean muscle. 

Jnlerior of ihe Larynx : — ^The ary-epiglottic folds are almost 
absent. Posteriorly the cuneiform tubercles and tubercles of 
Santorini are close together. The ^^form sinus is more 
marked than in Man. The upper division of the larynx is 
shallow, and the cushion of the epiglottis is well marked. The 
middle division is relatively larger than in Man. The false cords 
are 4 mm. apart. The lower part of the eavity is as in Man. 

^ flxoelkiit illastrations have bees publiihed by Gratiolst ( 28 ). 
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Tbo iro^Jmk haa uiueteeu rings, ail of which have cartilaginous 
hoops, with the gaps behind. The first is very wide. 

^ :-*-*The left lung has upper and lower lobes, and the 

right one has upper, middle, and lower lobes. Ko azygos lobe is 
present. The right lung receives a large bronchial artery from 
the descending thoracic aorta, but the left one receives a large 
artery from the concavity of the aortic arch, and a fine thread- 
like vessel from the descending aorta. Mayer (34) observed 
three lobes in the left lung, and two in the right. But Tyson 
(50), Vrolik (51), Gratiolet (22), Chapman (12), Hartmann (65), 
Sperino (47), and Symington (48) observed conditions similar to 
those in my specimen, Bischolf (60) observed two lobes in the 
left lung, and four in the right in an old animal. The bronchial 
glands are of moderate size, and adherent to the bronchi. 

The limits of the pleura were described by Ruge (43). They 
presented nothing remarkable in my specimen. 

Urogenital Organs (text-fig. 44). 

Kidmys : — It is frequently stated that the Primates, with the 
exception of Man and Aulee^ have only one renal papilla. But 
in tiiis specimen, end in former animals examined by me there 
were respectively four and five. Ehlers (59), and Bischoff (60) 
noted one papilla, Symington (48) found the pyramids fused to 
form one papilla, and Sperino (47) noted three papillae. The 
right kidney reaches lower down than the left one, and the 
measurements are : — 

Left kidney : — 5*5 cm. long; 3‘3 cm, wide; 1*6 cm. thick. 
Right ,, 6*6 ,, ,, 3*3 ,, ,, 1*8 ,, ,, 

There is much peri-renal fat, but no fascial shelf supports the 
kidney ; and there is no fat in the pelves, although Sperino (47) 
observed some. The capsule, which strips easily, is well 
vascularised. The cortex is thick, and sends prolongations in 
between the pyramids, which are finely striated. The blunt 
apices of the pyramids do not project much, and they are not 
embraced by large calyces. The relative positions of the 
structures in the hilum are as in Man, and the suprarenal 
capsules are similarly placed. The shape of the kidneys alters 
with the movements of the viscera apposed to them. 

The wretere have the same course, relations, and terminations 
as in Man, but I was unable to detect lymphatics running al<mg 
them between the kidneys and bladder. 

The bladder is thick and muscular, but no urachus nor anterior 
ligaments are present. Lateral ligaments are well marked ; and 
the thick round ligaments of the uterus are connected to them by 
peritoneal folds, so the utero-vesical pouch is crescentic. The 
mucosa is thick and corrugated, and the ureteric papillie lie at 
the ends of prominmit ridges. The patulous urethral orifice is 
dose to the ridge, so the trigone is small. The vesical 
musottlature ecmsists of two layers. There is an external 
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longibudinal layer, half an inch wide, in the middle line. Lateral 
to this band the fibres run obliquely, both upwards and 
downwards, and interlace with one another. The submucous 
coat is thick, and composed of more elastic areolar tissue than in 
Man. The mucous membrane is loosely attached to it. The 
serous coat exhibits nothing peculiar. 

Text-figure 44. 



The internal organti of generation. A ; anterior aspect ; 6 ; posterior aspect. B.L ; 
broad ligament ; C.U : cervix nteri ; P : fimbrise ; P.T ; Fallopian tube ; 
M.U: meatus urinari us ; O.A., O.L., O.P., O.Vn ; ovarian artery, ligament, 
fimbria, and vein ; B.L: round ligament ; V.C : vaginal columns. Other 
letters in text, ^e arrows in figure A show the natural inward onrvature 
of the Fallopian tubes. 


Ovaries (text-fig. 44, 0) : — The left ovary is long, narrow and 
very thin, measuring 2’5 x *5 X '2 cm. The right ovary is flat and 
rounded, measuring 1*5 x 1*6 X *2 cm. Neither has any super- 
ficial scars nor rugae. Each lies vertically behind the broad 
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ligament at a higher level than the uterue. The histology has 
been described by Giaconiini ( 66 ), Duval ( 67 ), and Sperino ( 47 ). 
Ligaments connect it to the utero-tubal junction, and to the 
tube below and behind the fimbriaB. The ovarian fimbria is well 
marked. Sperino describes triangular ovaria. The primordial 
ova are innumerable, and are similar to those in the human 
species. And Graafian follicles can be seen in vaiious stages of 
development according to Sperino. 

Fallopian Tubes : — Both are 6*5 cm. long when drawn straight. 
They hardly increase in calibre from their uterine to their 
ovarian ends. The fimbri» form a dense cluster, the ovarian 
fimbria is well marked, and uterine and abdominal orifices are 
plain; but one cannot easily pass a bristle through the tube. 
Each tube curves over the anterior border and upper pole of the 
corresponding ovary. The hydatid (text-fig. 44, H.M) is well 
marked on the right side. The epoophoron and paroophoron are 
present. 

Uterus (lext-fig. 44) : — The uterus is isolated from the bladder 
and rectum by peritoneal fossae, and its summit lies 1*5 cm. above 
the floor of each. There is no marked fundus, the body is 
triangular and the cervix is fusiform. The body is 1*5 cm. long, 
and ite base is 1*5 cm. across. The cervix is 1*2 cm. long, and 
1*1 cm. across at its widest part. It has very infantile propor- 
tions. The round ligaments are large and run directly upwards 
and forwards from the utero-tubal junction. The interior of the 
body of the uterus is smooth between the tubes, but lower down 
it has an upward continuation of the median dorsal crest and 
transverse ridges which occupy the cervix. The musculature in 
the upper part of the uterus is thinner than in the lower part of 
the body and the cervix. The external os uteri is oval, with 
nodulated continuous lips. Both lips are of equal length. This 
account differs in several respects from the accounts of Sperino 
(4!n, and others. Gratiolet (22) described a bicornuate uterus. 

The vofgina is 5 cm. long, and expands from above downwards. 
Anterior and posterior fornices are both present, but the latter is 
much the larger. In its upper pai*t there is a median dorsal 
cushion, and the mucosa has transvei^se folds. Below that it has 
longitudinal folds. In its lower part it has fine longitudinal 
striaa and several pockets (text-fig. 44). The uretlira opens on 
its anterior wall about the middle. 

The uterine artery (U.A) supplies the vagina, uterus, tubes, 
ovaries, epoophoron, etc. It anastomoses with the very small 
ovarian artery. Its complexity is shown in text-fig. 44. 

The external generative organs (Plate I. B) are built on the same 
plan as, but differ from those of the human female. The mons 
veneris (M.V) is slight, and has a few hairs. The labia majora 
(L.M) are represented by slight elevations of skin over thick- 
enings of the subcutaneous fat. The labia minora (L.Mi) are 
large and folded, and divide to surround the large cliteris (OL) 
the latter having two crura covered by well -developed isohio- 
cavernosi muscles. A small fourchette exists, but there is no 
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hjmen. The meatue urinarius is within the vagina, so no 
prominent vestibule is seen as in the human condition. The 
glands of Bartholin lie between the vagina and rectum. Bperino 
(47), BischolF (60), Chapman (12), Gratiolet (22), Hartmann (66), 
Barkow (2), Hoffmann (68), Symington (48), and Traill (40) 
have described the external genitalia ; and many of these ob> 
servers have described the internal organs. 

Winwoode Beade (67), Garner (21), and Mohrike (36) describe 
> sexual season, and Bolau (5), Ehlers (59), Hermes ( 69 ), and 
Keith (30) describe either the periodicity or characters of men- 
struation. Pocoek (80) contrasts menstruation in the Ohim- 
panasee and Hainan Gibbon. 

The Nbevous System 

The olfactory nerve terminates by marked branches on the 
upper thirds of the turbinate regions and nasal septum. 

The optic nerve is large and surrounded by a sheath of dura 
mater. No arteria retin® centralis was detected in it, but the 
injection material may not have traversed it. 

The oculo-moior nerve has superior and inferior divisions. The 
superior division does not pierce, but runs to the inner side of, 
the superior rectus. It supplies the superior and internal rectus 
muscles and ends in tlie levator palpebr® supei ioris. The inferior 
division runs downwards and outwards on the outer side of the 
rectus inferior, gives a motor branch to the ciliary ganglion, 
supplies the inferior rectus and ends in the inferior oblique. The 
branch of the superior division to the internal rectus is very large. 

The trochlear nerve ends by three divisions to the superior 
oblique muscle. 

The trigeminal nerve has three divisions as in Man, mdiating 
from the Gasserian ganglion. The ophthalmic division courses as 
in Man, and breaks up into: — 1, Lachryrrud nerve^ lying between 
the orbital wall and upper border of the external rectus. It 
supplies the lachrymal gland, conjunctiva and skin of the eyelids. 
2. Frontal nerve resembles that in Man. It breaks up into 
supra- orbital and supra-trochlear branches. 3. Nasal nerve. 
This is distributed as in Man, but the lateral terminal branch, 
which is very large, comes out of the nasal cavity direct, and not 
between bone and cartilage, as in Man. The cUiary gcmglion is 
larger than in Man. It lies on the lateral side of the oph- 
thalmic artery and receives filaments from both divisions of the 
third nerve, a twig from the naso-ciliary nerve, and sympathetic 
filaments from the carotid plexus. It gives off* short ciliary 
nerves : one large one, lying on the outer aide of the optic nerve, 
divides into upper and lower divisions on reaching the eyeball. 
The superior and inferior maxillary divisions of the trigeminal 
are similar to those in Man, but 1 was unable to detect aa many 
branches radiating from Meckel’s ganglion. The chorda tympani 

* The brain will be described in a separate paper by Professor 0* Elliot Smith, 
E.BJ9. 
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joint the inferior niAxillaiy divition before the letter teparates 
into itt lingual and inferior dental nervet. The submaxillaxy 
ganglion is not separate as in Man, but is fused with the 
hypoglossal nerve. The otic ganglion was not recognised with 
certainty. 

The aMucena emerges between the two beads of the external 
rectus and sinks into the ocular surface of the muscle. 

Thefaoial nerve emerges from the stylo-mastoid foramen. Its 
intra-petrous course was not traced. It divides in the parotid 
gland into temporal, zygomatic, maxillary, buccal, mandibular, and 
cervical divisions. The tempozal branches run upwards and are 
distributed as in Man. Tlie zygomatic and maxillary divisions 
eventually unite and give off fix)m their combined trunk a 
number of branches to the muscles of the face. The mandibular 
and cervicjil divisions are as in Man. The union of the chorda 
tympani and trigeminal nerves has already been described. 

The auditory nerve was not traced. 

The gloeso-pharyngeed nerve emerges from the inner part of the 
jugular foramen and communicates with the other nerves at the 
upper part of the neck. It passes between the external and 
internal carotid arteries, curves round the stylo-pharyngeus 
muscle and disappears under the free outer edge of the hyoglossus. 
Finally it breaks up into branches to the tongue, pharynx, and 
tonsil. It supplies the stylo-pharyngeus. The tympanic and 
petrosal branches wore not traced. 

The Vagus Nerve (text-figs. 45 & 46) emerges from the jugular 
foramen wherein it is lateral to the glosso-phaiyngeal nerve, 
posterior to the internal jugular vein and mesial to the accessory 
nerve, to which it is closely adherent. Immediately below the 
base of the skull it develops the ganglion nodosum (G.N.) on its 
lateral aspect. The nerve separates from the ganglion again at 
the level of the posterior border of the hard palate. At the root 
of the neck it runs on to the posterior aspect of the common 
carotid artery and then it enters the thorax on the left side. 
The right one disappears under cover of the innominate artery 
where the latter bifurcates into right common carotid and sub^ 
olavian arteries. The left vagus (text-fig. 45 A) only communicates 
with the sympathetic, but the right one (text-fig. 45 B) is ex- 
tensively used with the sympathetic. 

Branches in the Neck : — 

1. Communicating nerves to the glosso-pharyngeal (c. ix), 
hypoglossal (c.xii), superior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic 
(S.O.G) and cervical plexus (o.O.P). 

2. Pharyngeal nerve (a). 

3. Superior laryngeal nerve (5). 

4. Right recurrent laiyngeal nerve (d). 

5. Cardiac branch of the left vagus (/). 

6* Plexus of carotid, tracheal and cardiac branches of tlie 
right vagus. 
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The Uft thomcio vagm (text-fig. 45 B) has the same relations 
and course till it reaches the posterior aspect of the pulmonary 
root as in Man. It gives ofi’ recurrent (e), cardiac (/), and 
anterior pulmonary nerves. Behind the root of the left lung it 
gives off* posterior pulmonary nerves. It does not break up into 
the posterior pulmonary plexus as it does in Man. Leaving the 
back of the root of the lung it gains the front of the oesophagus, 
which position it maintains into the abdomen. It supplies the 
oesophagus and pleura and communicates with the right vagus. 

The right thoracic vague (text-fig. 45 B) gets into the thorax 
after crossing the right subclavian artery, at which point it gives 
off its recurrent branch. It crosses the right side of the trachea 


Text-figure 45, 



The vagus and sympathetic nerves. A : cervical parts of the left vagus and sympa- 
tlietic ; B : thoracic parts of the left vagus and the cervical and thoracic 
parts of the right vagus and sympathetic. Letters in text. 

from before backwards and it is crossed by the vena azygos major. 
It passes down the back of the right pulmonary root and inclines 
downwards and backwards to reach the dorsal aspect of the 
oesophagus. There is no plexus gul». It gives off three cardiac 
nerves (/), three anterior pulmonary (g'), two tracheal (T.B), 
two posterior pulmonaiy (h\ and several oesophageal nerves. 

Abdominal Pa/rte of the Vagi (text-fig. 46): — The left vague 
passes through the anterior part of the oesophageal opening in 
the diaphragm, and divides into two. One branch divides into 
twigs which run along the lesser curvature as far as the pyloric 
antrum. The other branch gives twigs along the lesser curvature. 
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'twigs along the eesophageal branch of the cceliac axis, 

coTj^ary plexus, and (esophageal nerves, which ramify over the 
lower end of the oesophagus. It anastomoses with branches of 
the right’ vagus. The right vagus (R,V) passes through the 
posterior part of the oesophageal opening in the diaphragm, 
and it ends in the left semilunar ganglion. The branches 
are very numerous and extend widely in the abdomen. They 
are: — 

1. (fisophageal mrvss (O.N) to the back of the lower end of 
the oesophagus. 


Text-figure 46. 



Abdominal parts of the vagns and sympathetic nerves. Letters in text. 

2. Omtric nerves (L.C.N) running along the lesser curvature 
qf the stomach. 

3. Twigs to the hepatic (H.P), cortmai^ splenic (S), 

superior mesenteric (S.M.P), inferior mesenteric (I.M.P), and 
aortic (A.G.G) plexuses. The twigi^ can be traced far into the 

f fiexus, some in fact being so well marked that they can be 
blloW^ to the organs. 1 did not trime twigs as far as the 
CMum nor could 1 trace them to the sigmoid and rectum.< 

Paoc. Kool. Soc,— 1923, No, XXVII, 27 
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The Spinal Accessory Nerve emerges as in Man from the 
jugular foramen, pierces the cleido-mastoid, runs deep to the 
sterno-maetoid and gains the deep surface of the trapesius^ where 
it has already been described. It supplies the cleido-mastoid, 
sterno-mastoid and trapezius, and it communicates with the 
cervical plexus, but not with the sympathetic. 

The Hypoglossal Nerve emerges as in Man from the skull, and 
has a similar disposition till it reaches the hyo-glossus muscle. 
At the anterior border of that muscle it forms a loop and exhibits 
a swelling slightly anterior to it. This swelling receives filaments 
from the lingual nerve, and there is no separate submaxillary 
ganglion. Finally it divides into twigs for the stylo-glossus and 
genio-glossus. Branches: — (1) On the left nerve there is a 
strong descendens hypoglossi, but it is replaced by two branches 
on the right side. (2) Nerve to the thyro-hyoid muscle, (3) 
Nerves to genio-hyoid, (4) Communicating to the lingual nerve, 
(5) Nerves to genio-glossus, (6) Nerves to stylo-glossus. 

The Cervical Plesrus (text-fig. 47). 

The cervical plexus is formed from the first four cervical nerves, 
and its relations are similar to those in Man ; but there are 
differences in the branches. The first and second nerves form a 
loop. Branches of the second and third nerves form cords; a 
mesial cord forms the nerve to the sterno-hyoid (S-H.M) and 
a lateral cord forms the tmnsverse cervical (T.O.N) and occipital 
nerves (O.N). Branches of the third and fourth nerves form the 
descending supraclavicular nerves (S-C.N). The fourth nerve 
communicates with the fifth. 

Branches ; — 

I. Superjmal Cutaneous Nerves: — Small occipital (O.N) and 
transverse cervical (T.O.N) from C 2 and C 3 ; Descending 
branches (acromial, sternal, and clavicular) from C 3 and C 4. 

II. Deep Muscular Branches to sterno-mastoid (S-M. from C 2), 
trapezius (Tea. from 0 3 and 0 4)* levator anguli scapulae (L.A.S. 
from 03), scalenus medius (Seal. Med. from 04), omo-hyoid 
(0-H.M. from 0 2), sterno- thyroid (S-T.M. from 02), sterno- 
hyoid (S-H.M. from 02 and 03), and diaphragm (by phrenic 
(P.N)from02, 03, 04, 0 5). 

III. Deep Communicating Branches to vagus (G.N), accessory 
(xi) and hypoglossal (xii) from 01 or 0 2. There are no separate 
branches to the sympathetic on the left side, but the ganglion 
nodosum and superior cervical sympathetic ganglion are con- 
nected close to the spot where the vagus communicates with the 
cervical plexus. On the right side communications go from the 
sympathetic ganglion to the first and second cervical nerves. 

There is no marked ansa hypoglossi. 

The Phrenic Nerve. (P.N) is mainly derived from the fourth 
cervical nerve, but it receives fine fibres from 0 3, 0 2, and C 6. 
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It downwards thtDagh the neck on the scalenus anticus 

and it enters the thorax between the subclavian artery and vein. 
Its general relations to the aortic arch, vagus, heart, and root of 
the lung are the same as in Man. Close to the diaphragm it 
divides into five branches which subdivide. Some of these supply 
the thoracic surface of the muscle, but othei^ pass through it to 

Text-figure 47. 



liN. 

The cervical plexue. C 1-C6 : cervical nervei. Other letters in text. 

supply the abdominal surface. It is accompanied by an artery 
and a vein. It gives branches to the pleura and pericardium, 
and communicates with the phrenic sympathetic plexus, but I 
did not trace branches of this anastomosis to the inferior vena 
cava, hepatic, and suprarenal plexuses. No arteria comes nervi 
phrenici was seen. 

Tht Brcbchial Heasm (text-fig. 48). 

The plexus is formed by the lower four cervical and first dorsal 
nerves as in Man, but the arrangements differ. Before they form 
the plexus 05,0 6, and 0 7 give off the three roots of the long 
thof^0Oi0 nerve (L.T.N), and a well-marked branch runs from the 
upper rQO$t.,to the first digitation of the serratus magnus (Serr. 
Mag), 0 7 and 0 8 also give twigs to the scalenus anticus (Seal. 
Ani.). 

0 5 unites with the anterior division of 0 6 after giving off : — 

1. A nerve to the levator anguli soapulss (L.A«S), the rhomboidei 
(R.M) and the first digitation of serratus magnus (S.A.M); 

2. the et/praaeapular nerve (8-S.Kk As 05 joins a division of 
06 there is no upper trunk as in Han. 

0 6 divides into anterior and posterior divisions. 


27 * 
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C 7 gives off the external emUrior thoracic nerve (B*. A.T) Rnd 
forms a trunk which divides into' anterior and posterior divisions 
as in Man. 

C 8 and D 1 unite to form^ a short trunk which divides into 
anterior and posterior divisions. At the point of division the 
internal anterior thorcuiic nerve (I.A.T) is given off. The two 
anteiior thoi-acic nerves are connected by a loop as in Man. 

C 5 and the anterior divisions of 0 6 and C 7 unite to form a 
thick cord which, after giving off the mu8Culo-cuta7ieoit8 nerve 
(M-C.N), unites with the anterior division p( the combined C 8 and 
T)1 to form a cord, which divides into median (M.N) and ulnar 
(U.N) nerves. There is no separation into outer and inner cords 
as ill Man, but the musculo-cutaneous nerve represents the 
former. 

Text-figure 48. 



The brachial plexus. .C 6-D 1 : lower cervical aud first dorsal nerves. 

Letters in text. 

The posterior divisions of C 6, 0 7, and the combined C 8 and 
D 1 unite to form a posterior cord, which gives off four auheoap^ 
ular 7 iervee (U.S.N., L.S., Lo.S) and divides into the mueouUy- 
spiral (M-S.N) and drewmflex (O.N) nerves. 

The internal cutaneous (1.C.N), l^eer internal outarmue 
(L.LC), and a coraco-hrachial (C-B.N) twigs come from ^ the 
representatives of the outer ^nd inner cords. 

The suprascapular nerve from' C 5, passes through the supra** 
scapular notch, supplies supra- spinatus and turns * through the 
great scapular notch tu supply infra-spin atus. A^ it passes 
through the greater notch Jt gives second branchy to the supra'* 
spinatus. . . . 
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The mAMOido*mlamoiJi,8 n^rve froto, C 5, C 6, 0 7, gives a branch 
to tne coraco-brachialis and then pierces the muscle. It then 
gives a large branch to the bicejm., Finally it divides into a 
j^usoular trunk to, the brachialis anticus, and a. cutaneous trpnk, 
which gives a small nerve to the spinator longus* 

Four aubaccbpular, newea are present. The two upper: ones go 
to the upper and lower parts of subscapularis. The long sub- 
scapular communicates with the.musculo-spiral nerve and supplies 
the latissimus dorsi. The lowest nerve Supplies the subscapularis 
and teres major. 

The median nerve arises from the anterior divisions of all the 
nerves forming the plexus. It almost immediately after its 
formation gives a small branch to the coraco-brachialis. No 
branches arise in the arm. Just below the bend of the elbow it 
supplies the flexor carpi radialis, flexor sublimis, and both heads 
of the pronator radii teres. Then it communicates with the ulnar 
nerve by a thick branch. In the middle of the forearm it supplies 
the radial fibres of the flexor sublimis digitorum. About an 
inch distal to the radio-Ciirpal joint it bifurcates. The outer 
division supplies the thenar muscles, first lumbrical, ami the skin 
of the radial side of the index and ulnar side of the thumb. The 
inner division gives a small twig to the third and fourtii lum- 
bricals. Then it divides to supjdy adjacent sides of the second 
and third and foiu’th digits. The nePve to the second and third 
digits also supplies the second lumbrictil. All the branches pass 
deep to the superficial palmar ai^h. 

The ciroumflex mrm gives the nervb to the teres minor before 
it passes through the quadrilateral space. No definite anterior 
and posterior divisions are present. After giving off tlie large 
lateral cutjineous nerve of the arm it breaks up into deltoid 
branches. 

The ulnar nerve arisevS in common with the median. Its course 
is much as in Man. In the forearrti it supplies the flexor carpi 
ulnaris and flexor profundus digitorufO and communicates with 
the median nerve. Two inches proximal to the Avrist it divides 
into anterior and posterior divisions. The former supplies the 
hypothenar muscles^ the skin of the adjacent sides of the annu- 
laris and minimus and the inner side of the minimus ; and the 
latter goes deeply to supply the palmar interossei. A doi-sal 
branch leaves the main trunk at the level of the pisiform bone 
and supplies interossei. 

The mmmUepiral nerve from the posterior divisions of C 6, C 7, 
€f 8, gives off a slender, but long, nerve to the dorso-epitrochlearis. 
Its course is as in Man. In the arm it gives off branches to the 
triceps and skin as in Man. In the lower part of the arm it 
supplies the supinator longus and extensor carpi radialis longior. 
At the bend of, the elbow it divides 4ntQ radial And posterior 
interosseous nerves. The former runs down Jbo the skin of the 
'wrists' The iatter perforates the supinator brevis. It supplies 
the eztensores carpi radialis longior and breviok^, and the muscles 
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on the extensor aspect of the forearm. Finally it sends a long, 
fine nerve to the wrist joint. 

The hUemal cutamoua and leaser internal cutaneous nerves arise 
from the conjoined median and ulnar nerves in the brachial 
plexus. They are distributed as in Man. 

The intercosto-humeral nerve is as in Man. 

The I/amhar and Sacral Plexuses (text-fig. 49). 

The lumbar plexus is formed by the anterior primary divisions 
of the four lumbar nerves, the sacral plexus is formed by the 


Text-figure 49. 



The lurabo-sacral plexus. D XIII-8 2 \ nerves forming the plexus proper ; 8 3 and 
S4, not shown in the diagram, supply pelvic muscles; Pyr; nerves to pyri- 
formis ; H.M. and Q.F : nerves to the hamstring muscles and quadratus 
femoris. Other letters in text. 

anterior primary divisions of the four sacral nerves. The two 
plexuses are connected by the lumbo sacral cord from the third 
and fourth lumbar nerves. Hepburn (24) gives the cord as coming 
from the fourth lumbar, Champneys (11) records a totally 
different formation of the plexuses, but does not mention the 
cord. Bolk (7) showed that there are slight variations in 
different animals. 

The following table shows the origins of the nerves as observed 
by myself and others : — 
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3r#r«i. 

Bolk. 

HspBuair. 

OUAMFirBYB. 

Self. 

lUo-bypogattric ... 

D xiii. D xiii. 

Not recorded. 

D xiii. 

Dxiii. 

llMaguinal 

Dxiii. Dxiii. Ll 

Ll 

Dxiii. 

Ll 

Gonito-omral 


Ll 

Dxiii. 

Ll 

Anterior crural 

H,2,8 

1.1,12,1.3 

D xiii., L 1, L 2, 
L8 

L1,L2,L3 

Lateral cutanooug... 

Iil,2 

L2.L3 

D xiii., L 1 

L2,L3 

Obturator 

1.2,3; Ll,2,S 

L2,L3,L4 

Dxiii., Ll, L2 

Ll, L3,L3 

Superior gluteal ... 

Liv., 81 

Ir-S.C,Sl 

Liii., Liv., SI 

L«S.C, SI 

Inferior gluteal ... 

Liv.,Sl,S2 

Small sciatic. 

Not recorded. 

1 Sup. gluteal. 

Great sciatic 

L-S.C,Sl,S2 



L-.S.C,S1,S2 

Small sciatic 


Not recorded. 1 

Liii., Liv., SI 

i S2 

Ihidendal 

S2 

Not recorded. 

Not recorded. 

S2 

N. Obturator Int... 

Tibtal nerve. 

SI, S2 j 

Not recorded. 

82 

N. Pyriformis 

Peroneal nerve. ! 

S2 

S2 

S2 

N. Quadratus Fem. 

Tibial nerve. 

SI, S2 

Not recorded. 

Great sciatic. 

N. to GomelU 


SI, S2 

Not recorded. 

S2 


It is evident that lixiii. and LI correspond to LI and L2 
of Man. It is also evident that the btunehes of the plexus are 
liable to considerable variation in different animals, and I found 
some differences on both sides in my own. For example, the 
obturator nerve came from L 2 and L 3 on the right side, but 
from L 1, L 2, L 3 on the left. 

The iUo-hyj)ogn9tric nerve (I-H.N) is tiie continuation of 
Dxiii., and it is distributed as in Man. The Uio'tnguinal 
(I-I.N) and genitO' crural (G-O.N) nerves are also as in Man; 
the former is large. 

The anterior crural nei^e (A.C.N) divides into anterior and 
posterior divisions in the upper part of Scarpa’s triangle. The 
former gives off a cutaneous patellar branch, the cutaneous 
saphenous nerve and muscular bmnches to the sartorius, gracilis, 
and pectineus. The posterior division supplies the quadriceps 
extensor and the hamstring muscles 

The obturator nerve (O.N) divides into inner and outer parts 
between the inner and outer heads of the adductor brevis. The 
former emerges to the outer side of the superhcial head of the 
muscle and supplies the pectineus, gracilis, adductor longus, and 
adductor brevis. 'Che latter emerges to the inner side of the 
superficial head, and supplies the adductor magnus, adductor 
brevis, and obturator externus. No branch accompanies the 
popliteal artery. 

The UUeral outaneom tism (B.O.NS branches off from the 
anterior crural nerve, and is distributed as in Man. 

The great sciatic nerve (G.B.N) at first supplies the obturator 

* This distribation to tbe bamatrinYfl vias not observed in another Obimpanzee. 
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interims, gemelli, quadratus femoris, biceps, and gluteus maxi- 
mus. As it courses round the tuber ischii and down the thigh 
it gives branches to the hamstrings. In the popliteal space 
it divides into external and internal popliteal nerves. Thp 
external popliteal nerve passes under the biceps and through the . 
extensor longus digitorum and supplies both. It is c6ntinue4 as/, 
the anterior tibicd nerve. The latter supplies the anterior 
tibial muscles at the top, the ankle joint, the flexor brevis 
digitorum, the tarso-metatarsal joints and the skin of the 
adjacent sides of the hallux and index. It gives off the 
7nu8ctdo-cutaneou8 nerve which, however, only supplies the skirt 
of the adjacent sides of the index, medius, annularis, amd 
minimus. No mrvus suralie exists. The internal popliteal' 
nerve becomes the poste^nor tibial nerve. This passes between 
the heads of the gastrocnemius and supplies them. As it passes 
down the leg it gives a branch to the upper part of the anterior 
tibial muscles and branches to the posterior tibial muscles, 
peronei, ^nkle joint, and flexor brevis digitorum. It divides 
into three terminal branches. A muscular branch runs to the 
abductor minimi digiti. The internal plantar nerve, or second 
terminal branch supplies the abductor hallucis, lumbricales, 
flexor brevis hallucis, adductor hallucis, joints of the foot, and 
the skin of tlie inner four toes. The nerve to the last digit 
communicates with the lateral plantar nerve. The lateral plantar 
nerve, or third terminal branch divides into superficial and deep 
paints. The former supplies the abductor and flexor and skin on 
the outer side of the fifth toe. The latter supplies the adductor 
hallucis, intorossei, and taivso-metatarsal joints. 

The superior gkUeal nerve (S.O.N) emerges above the 
pyriformis, and divides into two branches which follow those of 
the artery. A special branch runs to the gluteus minimus, hut 
the scansorius is supplied by the sciatic nerve. 

The inferior gluteal iierve (I.GN) accompanies the coiTe- 
spending artery to the gluteus maxim us. 

The pudetvdal nerve (Pud.N), after emerging through the 
sciatic notch, forms a prominent cord lying alongside the 
pudendal vessels. It lies in the outer wall of tlie ischio-rectal 
fossa, but no well-marked Alcock’s canal exists. It gives 
several twigs to the rectum, external sphincter ani, levator ahi, 
sphincter vaginae, and ischio-cavernosus. It also supplies the skin 
of the perineal region. It differs from that in Man in that it 
does not pierce any triangular ligament, and it has no branches 
to the transvei*se perineal muscles, for the latter are absent. ■ It 
does not divide into two terminal branches of large size. 

The small sciatic 7\erve (S.S.N) courses much as in Mrffii'. 

I agree with Bolk (7) that the Qhimpanzee, like the ' other 
Anthropoids, differs from Man in the absenbe of a neirvus 
Ruralis. 

The lumbar and sacral neiwes receive grey rami communipantes 
from the gahgliated cords of the sympathetic netvbs (iexi-flg. 46). 
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The Sympathetic Ner\>ou$ Syeiem (text^figs. 45 & 46). 

' The long, oval superior cermoal ganglion (S.O.G) extends from 
the level ^ the hard palate to the hyoid bone. It is connected 
by communicating branches to the ninth (IX) and twelfth 
cranial nerves, and to the ganglion nodosum (Q.N) and its 
superior laryngeal (6) branch. On the left side it i^ends no 
twigs dii^ct to the cervical plexus, but it is connected to the 
first and second cervical nerves on the right (text-fig. 45 A.) It 
gives off pharyngeal nerves and the exteimal carotid plexus, but 
no cardiac nerve arises from it. The internal carotid branch 
(I.O.N) breaks up into a plexus before it enters the skull. 

The left sympathetic runs separate from the vagus and ends 
in the, middle cervical ganglion (M.O.G) whence the following 
branches radiate: — (1) A stout cord which divides into branches 
accompanying the thyroiclea ima artery to the thyroid gland 
(T.B.8), tracheal nerves and cardiac nerves (O.H.8) to the deep 
part of the cardiac plexus and plexus round branches of the 
aortic arch. (2) Nerves to the cardiac and aortic plexus (O.B.S) 
(3) Conti iiuatioa of the cord to the inferior cervical ganglion 
(l.C.G). This also communicates with the vertebral plexus 
(V.A.P), brachial plexus (c.B.P), and cardiac plexus. 

The right sympathetic fuses with the right vagus, but 
separates from it lower down again, and a rich plexus of nerves 
comes from it, both above and below, and accompanies the 
common carotid artery to the plexus on the branches of the 
aortic arch. The mid<lle ganglion does not send off’ many 
radiations as on the left side. 

The inferior cervical ganglion (l.C.G) and first thoracic 
ganglia are fused. It gives off rami coinmuuicantes to the 
brachial plexus (c.B.P), a thick plexus which accompanies the 
vertebral artery (V.A.P), a nerve to the cardiac plexus, and 
the thoracic sympathetic cord (T.C.S). 

The Thoracic Cords have fewer ganglia than the number of 
intercostal nerves. The left one gives off the great splanchnic 
nerve (G.S.N) at the level of the fifth and sixth thoracic nerves. 
At the level of the diaphragm it divides into the small 
splanchnic nerve (S.S.N) and abdominal sympathetic cord 
(S.C). In addition to these it gives off rami communicantes to 
the intercostal nerves and some of these are long. Aortic nerves 
accompany the intercostal arteries to the plexus around the 
aorta, and some of these reach the root of the lung, but were 
very delicate at that region. 

Ahdomiwd Cords (t^xt-fig. 46): — The left cord runs down and 
passes under the left renal artery. It possesses four ganglia. 
The^firit (G.l) lies at the level of the superior mesenteric artery. 
The 6otd which emerges from it gives off nerv^ to the inferior 
mesenteric plhxus (l.M.P) and divides into two. The halves are 
^ll^ted again into the second ganglion (G.2) ; this gives off 
rami communicantes (R.O) td the first two lumbar nerves, a 
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branch to the inferior mesenteric plexus, and the ovarian plexus 
(O.P). The cord connecting the second and third ganglia gives 
Wigs to the aortic plexus (A.P). The third ganglion (G.3) 
lies at the beginning of the common iliac artery. It gives 
off rami oommunicantes to the lower two lumbar nerves, 
hypogastric nerves (H.N) and the external iliac nerves. The 
fourth ganglion (G.4), situated within the pelvis, gives off 
strong rami communicantes to the sacral nerves, and a nerve to 
the haemorrhoidal plexus. The right cord has two abdominal 
and one pelvic ganglia. The first ganglion gives rami communi- 
cantes to the lumbar nerves from its lateml aspect. Prom its 
mesial aspect a stout cord comes and divides into an upper 
branch to the left renal plexus (L.R.P) and a lower bunch of 
three nerves to the inferior mesenteric plexus (I.M.P). The 
second ganglion is at the level of the common iliac artery. 

Vagus and Sympathetic Plexmes^ 

A. Pharyngeal Pleams: — This is formed by branches of the 
glossopharyngeal nerve and sympathetic, and the pharyngeal 
branch of the vagus. 

B. Cardiac Plexus (text-fig. 45 B): — The cardiac plexus lies 
chiefly between the aortic arch and heart anteriorly, and the 
trachea posteriorly. It receives two cardiac branches of the 
left vagus. One rises in the neck and divides into four branches 
on the front of the aortic arch ; two of the branches pass under 
the arch to the deep part of the plexus, the third runs to the 
surface of the arch, and the fourth supplies the pulmonary 
artery. No sympathetic filaments run over the arch to the 
superficial part of the plexus (S.C.P). The deep part of the 
plexus (D.C.P) communicates with the superficial part an<l 
receives : — ( 1 ) Many filaments from the left sympathetic, a 
thoi’acic cardiac branch of the left vagus, the cervical cardiac 
branch of the right vagus, three thoracic cardiac branches of the 
right vagus and filaments from the right cervical sympathetic. 
The plexus contains two clusters of ganglia, one behind the 
beginning of the innominate artery, and the other between the 
aortic arch and bifurcation of the trachea. The large vessels 
arising from the arch have associated plexuses or sympathetic 
nerve cords. 

C. Anterior pulmonary plexuses derived from the vagi. No 
separate sympathetic filaments are seen. 

1). Postevim* pulmonary plexuses derived from the vagi and 
upper thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic. 

E. Solar Plexus (text-fig. 46) : — The gangliated ring, which 
acts as a. centre, lies in front and at the sides of the coeliac axis. 
It receives the greater part of the right vagus (R.V) and the 
great splanchnic nerve of the left side (G.8.N). It gives off 
a trunk at its lower end which runs into the gangliated cord of 
the sympathetic of the left side (A.G.O). It gives off the cceliac 
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plexus, which breaks up into gastric (G.P), splenic (S.P), and 
hepatic (H.P) plexuses. It sends off the superior mesenteric 
(S.M.P), left renal (L.R.P) and left suprarenal (L.S.R.P) 
plexuses. 

P. Inferior Mesenteric Plexm (I.M.P): — A well-marked 
ganglion (I.M.Q) is present. It supplies the descending colon 
and rectum and communicates with the left abdominal sympa- 
thetic cord. 

The right cceliac ganglion (R.S.G) receives the great 
splanchnic nerve. It is connected to the left ganglion by 
several communicating nerves. Offshoots go into the omliac, 
right renal and superior mesenteric plexuses. 

G. The right and left renal pUamses (L.R.P. and R.R.P) are 
offshoots of the corresponding halves of the solar plexus. They 
receive splanchnic nerves and branches from the abdominal 
sympathetic cords. 

H. The ovarian pUimises (O.P) are offshoots of the abdominal 
sympathetic ganglia. 

The Eye and its A2>pendage8 (text-fig. 27 ). 

The skin over the supraorbital margin has a few long hairs 
running in different directions, but there are no pronounced 
eyebrows. The upper lid is longer than the lower, and has 
longer cilia. The Meibomian glands form projections on the 
back of the lid, but a strip of darkly-coloured conjunctiva prevents 
them from forming ridges on the ocular surface of the lid. The 
capacious lacus lachryraalis is lined by black conjunctiva. No 
caruncula is present, but the plica semilunaris is well marked. 
The bulbar conjunctiva is dark in colour, but only the marginal 
part of the palpebral conjunctiva is pigmented. The lower 
lachrymal papilla is lai’ger than the upper one, and the internal 
tarsal ligament is larger than the lateral tarsal raphe. 

The laohri/ 7 nal gland is small and flat, and consists of two 
parts as in Man. The ducts open into the superior conjunctival 
fornix. And the naso-lachrymal duct opens below the inferior 
turbinate bone into the middle of the inferior nasal meatus 
(PI. II. fig. A). The gland is deeply embedded in thick fat. 

The fascia is very strong, and is attached as in Man to the 
tarsal ligaments. 

Orbital Muscles : — The hvat&r pcdpehrce superuyris arises as in 
Man. But i^ has only two insertions — into the tarsus and 
conjunctiva — instead of three. It is supplied by the third nerve 
as in Man. The frontal nerve is far internal to it. The 
superior oblique arises as in Man, and the trochlea is well 
developed. Its long, fan-shaped tendon is inserted into the 
eyeball distinctly to the outer side. It passes under the superior 
rectus. The fourth nerve supplies it by three branches. The 
lycim superior arises, and is inserted, as in Man. As its 
insertion the ocular surface plays upon the anterior border of the 
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superior oblique. It passes through an arch formed by the 
capsule of Tenon. The recim txternm arises by two heads 
and is inserted as in Man. It is broad and moderately thick. 
The third nerve crosses both heads instead of passing between 
them. The fourth nerve passes over both heads as in Man. 
And the sixth nerve comes out between them before sinking 
into their ocular surface. The naso-ciliary nerve also crosses 
both heads. The rectus iniernus is broad and thick, and its 
attachments are as in Man. Its nerve, from the superior 
division of the oculomotor nerve supplies it by several twigs. 
The inferior oblique arises by fleshy and tendinous fibres from 
the floor of the orbit a quarter of an inch external to the naso- 
lachrymal duct. It is not spread out as in Man, but i»eraains as 
a thin belly, which is inserted farther back into the sclera close 
to the entrance of the optic nerve on the postero-lateral aspect 
of the ball (text-fig. 27). The rectus inferior is as in Man. It 
is, therefore evident that the recti are almost as in Man, but the 
obliques and levator palpebreo differ. 

The nerves and vessels are described in other sections of this 
paper. 

The capsule of Tenon is very strong. 

The ophthalmia veins are as in Man. 

On pulling the eye forwards it was seen that the fascia lying 
next to the eyeball was seen to be well developed, and almost 
free from fat. The globe itself is relatively smaller than in 
Man, but the ophthalmoscopic appearances are very similar in 
both, as pointed out by Jjindsay Johnstone (70). 


Auditory ApparoAus, 

It is well known that the auricle is less degenerate in the 
Chimpanzee than in Man and the other Anthropoids. And 
from the numerous accounts which have been published it 
appears that the auricle is one of the most vaiiable parts of the 
external anatomy of the Chimpanzee. Its very complete form 
in my specimen is shown in Plate I. fig. A. It has few hairs, and 
Wallis (68) pointed out that it has this feature in all examples. 
Darwin (16) noted that neither the Orang nor the Ohinipanzee 
move their auricles, and I was unable to detect any movements 
on any occasion when I made observations in the Ape House in 
the Gardens. In Plate II. fig. B it is shown how the auricular 
cartilage is vei*y complete, and it has a wide, thin peripheral 
rim. But the human auricular cartilage is a totally different 
thing. I was unable to detect intrinsic muscles in the ca.i*tilage. 

The tympanic membrane cannot be seen through the ordinary 
aural specula, for it lies at the end of a long, bony external 
auditory meatus. 

The Eustachian tube has no well-marked torus round its 
pharyngeal end, and I did not detect a salpingo^plmryngeus 
muscle. ‘ ' 
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Z)oran (71) pointed out that the auditory ossicles, taken as a 
whole, resemble those of Man more than do tliose of the Gorilla 
and Orang. But in these Anthi'opoids the ossicles resemble 
those of Man more than do those of the Cliimpanzee in a few 
points. In the Chimpanzee the malleus is more human than 
those of the Gorilla and Orang. “In the shape of its head, 
which projects markedly forwards, and in the nature of its 
articular surface, of which the outer segment is much the widesi;, 
it approaches T, gorilla more than Homo or Simia ; but in the 
neck and manubrium it is yery human, the only difference being 
that the latter, in this ape, is narrower at the base, and more 
curved than in Man, and its well* developed processus brevis is 
directed upwards, and hardly outwards. In length the handle 
does not exceed that of our species — another prominent distinc- 
tion from the other two apes. The body of the incus resembles 
that in Homo : the processus brevis is more slender, and ends in 
a sharp point, with no trace of any depression on it. The 
processus longus is rather stouter and shorter than in Man ; it 
forms with the posterior crus a right angle. The stapes is 
smaller than in Man. The crura are almost equally curved ; 
they are shorter and more slender than in Man, but wider apart 
at' their insertion. They ai’e well grooved towards the aperture 
which is wide. The btise resembles that of Homo^ though less 
distinctly reniform, and equally rounded off at both extremities.’’ 


l%e Skin and Tegimeniary Organs, 

As the Chimpanzee uses the extensor surfaces of his fingers in 
progression the skin has become modified. On the penultimate 
phalanges it exhibits long, oval callosities ; and it has papillary 
ridges on its terminal ones. These ridges appear to increase 
during the period of growth, and Kidd (66) after describing 
their longitudinal direction states : “ their long axes are at right 
angles to the line of progression of the animal. There is no 
correlation between the act of prehension and the direction of 
the ridges, though it agrees closely with the general rule which 
obtains in so many regions, that the ridges lie) at right angles to 
the line of incidence of the predominating pressure on the part.” 

The mammae are two in number, and pectoral in position. 
The umbilicus was very faint in this specimen. 

The following account of the comparative histology of the 
hairs of the Anthropoid Apes has been written by Mr, F. Martin 
Duncan, P.R.M.S., P.Z.S. 

The hair of the Chimpanzee is lank, coarse in texture, and 
jet .black in hue. Microscopically it pir^sents certain interesting 
features. The cuticular scales are well marked, narrow, and of 
the imbricate-ovate type characteristic of the: Anthropoid Apes, 
and in contour bear a closer resemblance to GoriUa than to 
Simia, In the cortex, between the cuticular scales and the 
medulla, the pigment granules are very numerous, opaque, and 
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tend to coalesce in short, regular lines. The medulla is con- 
tinuous, homogeneous, and densely pigmented. The hair shaft 
is cylindrical. (PI. III. fig. A.) 

A transverse section of the skin, passing across a hair- 
follicle, shows the thick outer and inner root-sheath, with the 
layers of Henle, and of Huxley, both well developed ; while the 
mass of elastic tissue closely surrounding the hair-follicles 
presents a very striking appearance (PI. III. figs. B and C). 

Pathology. 

Nothing is known of the diseases to which the Chimpanzee 
is subject in its native surroundings. In captivity in Europe it 
usually succumbs to diseases of the respiratory or digestive 
organs. Some animals die from generalised tuberculosis, or from 
osseous and arthritic changes after many yeais in confinement. 
The following table, compiled from the death repoi-ts, shows the 
causes of death and duration of life of animals which have been 
ill the Society’s Gardens since 1882. 


No, 

Bate of 
Death, 

Bfe in the 
Gardens, 

Cause of Death, 

1. 

1. 6.1882 

1 month. 

Ulcers of tongue. Viscera healthy. 

2. 

8. 6.1883 

16 days. 

Pneumonia. 

3. 

29. 10. 1883 

6 „ 

Typhoid fever 

4. 

22. 6.1884 

1 month. 

Bronchopneumonia. Ascites. 

6. 

4. 11.1886 

4i months. 

Acute bronchitis. 

0. 

20. 3.1889 

11 days. 

Pneumonia. 

7. 

1. 6.1889 

1 year, 7 days. 

Bronchitis. 

8 . 

16. 4.1891 

2 yeare, 4 months. 

Pneumonia. 

d. 

28. 8.1891 

1 ,, 10 „ 

1 Pneumonia, peritonitis (TB.). 

1 10. 

16.11.1891 

44 months. 

Pneumonia. 

11. 

23. 9.1896 

1 year, 6 months. 

Hypertrophied liver. Ascites. 

12. 

1 17.11.1896 

8 months. 

Bronchitis. Pneumonia. 

18* 

12.12.1896 

6 months, 9 days. 

»i » 

14. 

13. 12. 1896 

1 year, 2 mouths. 

M »» 

16. 

1. 6.1897 

4 days. 

Not opened. 

16. 

27. 9.1898 

8 „ 

Debility. 

17. 

8. 10. 1898 

1 year, 6 mouths. 

Bronchopneumonia. 

18. 

3. 12. 1699 

114 mouths. 

Not examined. 

Id. 

6. 12. 1899 

7 months. 

»» » 

20. 

24. 3.1900 

4 years, 1 month. 

dtronic pneumonia. 

21. 

16.10. 1901 

10 months, 1 week. 

Pneumonia. Hepatic congestion. 

22. 

9. 1.1908 

7 months. 

Prolapsus ani. Killed by order. 

23. 

4.12.1904 

1 year, 10 months. 

Bronchitis* 


* Atttbonty J. B. Battou. 
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No. 

l>aU tif 
Doath, 

1^0 in the 
&arden$. 

Came of Death, 

24. 

20. 8.1906 

1 month. 

Qeneraiited tuberoulosis. 

26. 

16. 1.1906 

8 months, 8 days. 

Colitis. 

26. 

S4. 4.1907 

4 years, 0 mouths. 

Trauma. 

27. 

7. 9.1907 

2 „ 6 „ 

Ulcerative colitis. 

28. 

19. 11. 1907 

3 years, 12 days. 

Colitis. Kuteritis. 

29. 

6. 7.1908 { 

1 year, 2 months. 

Bronchopneumonia. 

80. 

8. 7.1906 

8 years, 2 months. 

» )» 

31. 

20. IS. 1917 

4 7 ,, ! 

Fracture of skull. 

82. 

9. 1.1918 

^ M 3 „ 

Pneumonia. 

88. 

1. 8.1919 

10 „ 10 ,, 

Chronic arthritis. 

84. 

7.10.1922 1 

2 ,, 6 .. 

Pneumonia. 

1 


It has been shown by Metschnikoff, Ronx, Neisser, and Lassar 
that the Chimpanzee is more susceptible to the virus of syphilis 
than any other Ape or Monkey. The primary lesions appear 
in thirty days after inoculation ; the secondary symptoms develop 
after a further period of more than thirty days; but tertiary 
signs have never been observed. 

All experimental inoculations with the gonococcus have failed 
to produce a result. 

Keith has collecteii papers by Owen (76, 76), Schmidt (77), 
Rollet (78), and Meyer (79) on the pathology of the Chimpanzee. 
And the works of Ehrlich and Hata give accounts of the trans- 
missibility of yaws to Apes ; but the actual Apes employed have 
not been mentioned. 

1 desire to express my thanks to Dr. Doreen Stranger, Dr. 
J. H. James, Miss Kahan and Messrs. Aurounin, Henderson, 
Meneces, and McCormick, students in the Anatomy Department 
of University College, for their assistance in the dissection of 
the animal described above. 

CoMPABISONS WITH MaK. 

The Chimpanzee resembles Man in a general way in form and 
structure, but it differs from him in many respects. Some of the 
differences are associated with habits and diet; others are 
dependent on differences in the size and complexity of the brain ; 
and others again are the outcome of different developmental 
processes. 

At a certain stage the foetuses of the Chimpanzee and Man 
have several features in common, but the subsequent develop- 
mental changes-r-both intrauterine and extrauterine — proceed in 
different directions. In the Chimpanzee they are marked by a 
progressive increase in ceiiiain parts, such as the hair and facial 
skeleton. In Man, on the other hand, they are charaeterised 
by suppression; but the power to develop farther lies dormant. 
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The' stippresBiTe Agent® are the vatiotis ductless glands; When 
they are diseased the suppressive power is removed, the ’latent 
power reasserts itself, and Man assumes certain ape-like 
characters. Man, in fact, retains more fmtal characters than the 
Chimpanzee. The most distinctive character of the human 
foetus is the foot, for it has never been seen with the iiallux 
projecting from the po'stero-mesial aspecst of the sole. 

The Chimpanzee differs from the white races of Man in its 
pigmented, hairy skin, its thick lips, and its overgrown facial 
skeleton, which exhibits large supm-orbital crests, prominent 
zygomata and malar bones, prognathism and large mandi^de. 
But diseases of the ductless glands cause Man to assume one or 
more of these characters, for they remove the. suppressive 
agencies. In Addison’s disease of the supra-renal capsules the 
skin becomes pigmented; and in the various disorders of the 
pituitary body, so l>eautifuny monographed by Cusliing (16), the 
lips thicken, the skull exhibits large crests, zygomata and malar 
bones, maxillary or mandibular prognathism occurs, and there is 
a variable amount of hir*suties. The extremities also become 
large and clumsy. Many of these conditions are present as the 
normal characteristics in the lower races of Man ; and one of the 
most proihinent features in the skull of Homo rhodeaienaia is the 
enormous development of the snpra-orbital crests. 

At a certain stage in development the foetuses of all Primates 
have external genital folds. In the Iniman fmtus they continue 
to develop and form the labia majora and rnons veneris, and they 
bury the labia minora and clitoris. In the lower Primates they 
disappear and the clitoris is exposed on the surface. But the 
Chimpanzee exhibits an intermediate conditior>. The mons 
veneris is sligiit, and the labia majora are represented by two 
slight elevations of the skin over thickenings of the subcutaneous 
tissue (PI. I. fig. 0). The chief difference between the Chim- 
panzee and Man is the absence of the hymen. In diseases of the 
ductless glands the organs atrophy in Man. 

The biochemical reactions of the blood show that Man is 
related to the Chimpanzee and other Anthropoids, and it is 
evident from the above that the actions of the ductless glands 
have altered the appearances of these relatives in a pronounced 
manner. Bolk (7) has shown that the suppressive action has not 
only influenced the somatic features of Man, but it has retarded 
his development and succeeding life phases. He believes that the 
ancestor of Man changed his diet from frugivorous to omnivorous, 
and the change may have been the factor which evoked the 
suppressive action of the endocrine organs. 

The compressed head appears sunk between the shoulders, for 
the neck is short. It is also more rigid than in Man. This 
arrangement throws >no obstacle in the way of the long arms, and 
the shortness of the neck may be designed to give the powerful 
levator anguli scapulsB and levator olaviculce a very strong fixed 
origin. 
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If som^ object is held above the animal’s head one can see tiiat 
there is a considerable upward movement of the eyeballs, but the 
head does not move much. And the greater upward movement 
of the eyes compared with that in Man is effected by a more 
posterior attachment of the inferior oblique muscle. 

The Chimpanzee uses its arms as hook-like suspenders, but the 
diminutive thumb is of no great use for suspension. The new- 
born child can, it is well known, support the Aveight of its body 
for a half to two minutes in a similar manner. Its fingei^s 
reflexly assume this position if one places his index finger in its 
palm. 

Much has l>een written about the attitude of the Chimpanzee, 
but the conclusions, in several instances, have been drawn from 
the study of dead material, or from the observation of sluggish 
animals moving clumsily across the floors of their cages. Those 
who have observed Chimpanzees in their natural haunts testify 
to their activity and agility ; and I have been fortunate in being 
able to examine a male Uganda Chimpanzee, lately arrived at 
the Gardens, which still exhibits much of its original activity. 
It runs about actively, using its arms and legs almost equally ; it 
occasionally uses its foot as a spring-board ; and it swings about 
on the bi*a.Tiche8 in its cage very actively. 

Anatomical descriptions state that the Chimpanzee keeps its 
knees semi-flexed and give that ns one of the factors which 
prevent the animal from assuming the erect attitude. And 
Humphry (26) states that one cannot fully extend the knee 
without doing violence to the muscles. If, however, the living 
animal is examined a different state of aftairs can be observed ; 
but the observations must be long and frequent. I observed the 
active animal mentioned above extending its joints fully, 
both during active progression and while standing up and 
holding on to the bars of its cage. Two young animaJs were then 
examined during their active movements, and the same conditions 
were observed. After studying the active range of movement I 
examined the passive movements in two other young animals, 
and I found that 1 could easily extend the knees; but the 
curvature of the upper end of the tibia gave the leg an apparent 
slight flexion even when the knee is lightly extended. It is, 
therefore, evident, from the results obtained on these five living 
animals that the knee-joint can be fully extended. The position 
of semi-flexion is, however, more comfortable in the Chimpanzee, 
as it is in Man, and an animal which becomes sluggish in 
captivity will develop stiff joints, so full extension of the knee 
will then become impossible, either actively or passively. And I 
believe that some anatomical accounts have been based on the 
examination of limbs so affected. 

If the animal were deprived of its arms it could not stand 
upright like Man, but it can under momentum bo erect for a 
short period ; 1 have observed the active animal mentioned above 
Peoc. Zool. Soo,— 1928, No. XXYIII. 28 
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run for a few paces in the erect posture. The maintenance of 
the erect attitude in Man is eftected by a very complex and 
beautifully adjusted nervous, muscular, and osseous mechanism ; 
but many factors co-operate in the Chimpanzee to make it 
quadrupedal when on the ground. In the first place, the centre 
of gravity is high, for the greatest weight of the body is neai’est 
the arms. The animal will naturally fall to the ground unless 
it uses its arms as supports. In Man, on the contrary, the 
centre of gravity is low down near the supporting legs. As 
distension of the abdomen by food and pregnancy throws the 
line of gravity farther forwards in Man, the effect of similar 
conditions on the Chimpanzee will make the arms all the more 
necessary as supports. In the second place, the muscles of the 
back are more rigid in the Chimpanzee, so they are not employed 
as in Man for adjusting the lalance to suit awkwanl positions. 
Thirdly, the arrangement of the bones and joints of the pelvis 
and lower limbs in the Chimpanzee is such that the lower limbs 
cannot be converted into strong supporting pillars. Finally, the 
muscles are not so subdivided as in Man, so the movements are 
more massive. There is not the fine co-ordination of movements 
which Man obtain.s through a highly organised brain, a delicate 
and complex nervous mechanism, and a subdivided muscular 
system, whose elements can group themselves to produce complex 
actions. 

The Chimpanzee experiences joy and anger, and young 
ones manifest jealousy if their companions are petted. Jt 
expresses these emotions by grimaces instead of fine facial 
expressions. The lips and cheeks exhibit gross movements, and 
many teeth are exposed. The reasons for this are the coarseness 
of the platysma and its very intimate union with the labial 
muscles; and the latter are coarse, fused, and devoid of fine 
subdivisions. 

The muscles of mastication are built on the same plan as in 
Man, but they are more powerful. And the prognathism makes 
the levatores and tensores palati more horizontal than in Man. 

The columns of tlie erector spinie are coarser than in Man, and 
pass farther up into the neck. And the shortness of the neck 
almost obliterates the sub-occipital triangle. 

The muscles attached to the shoulder girdle are so arranged 
that the arm can be moved far backwards. In addition to the 
usual elevators, which are more powerful than in Man, there is a 
levator claviculw. The nerve supply to the rhoinboideus, levator 
scapulas, and first part of the serratus m^nus is very rich. The 
Chimpanzee haiS also a dorso-epitrochlwris. 

If several animals are examined it is seen how the pectoralis 
minor writes its evolutionary history. 

There is considerable fusion between the muscular bellies of 
the flexors and extensors of the wrist and fingers. The flexor 
carpi uluaris is more bulky than in Man, end it is inserted into a 
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very large pisiform bone. The trapezium, on the other hand, 
is small, and there is no os centrale as in Simia, The minute 
flexor longus pollicis is an offshoot of the tendon of the flexor 
profundus to the index. The palmai'is brevis is large, the 
first and second lumbricales are connected by a muscular slip, 
and there are six palmar interossei. Still those anatomical 
differences are not sufficient to show that the hand of the 
Ohimpanzee is not such a marvellous mechanism as that of 
Man. 

The muscles of the abdominal parietes are very strong, for 
they act as flexors of the trunk, and they support the abdominal 
viscera when the animal is walking. A pelvic floor is present, 
but there is no true central point of the perineum, which plays 
such ail important part in supporting the uterus in woman. 
The vulva and anus are behind a line connecting the anterior 
extremities of the ischial tuberosities, but a corresponding line in 
woman passes between the vulva and anus. 

l^he quadratus lurnborum is shorter than in Man, and is strongly 
fused with the iliacus, and the latter is longer tlian in Man. 
The glutei are less than those in Man, but the maximiis has a 
longer insertion. The glutei and other thigh muscles exhibit a 
considerable degree of adhesion, and some of the thigh muscles 
are inseHed into the fascia over the muscles of the leg. The 
scansorius is absent in Man. The adductors form a powerful 
mass, and they help to keep the inverted foot against a tree in 
climbing; from the backw'nrd projection of the ischium the 
adductor magnus is a powerful extensor of the leg in leaping. 
In the muscles of the leg it is interesting to note the doubling 
of the tibialis anticus and the absence of a tibial head of the 
soleus. 

Anatomical literature contains many speculations as to the 
nature of the foot of the Chimpanzee, Cuvier, Biu men bach, and 
Owen, and in later years Huxley (27), Humphry (26), and 
Embleton (19) have proposed diflerent views. A survey of their 
writings show's that it has been regarded as a foot, a hand, or a 
compromise between them, that is a chiropodou.s structure. To 
settle this question it is necessary to consider the extremities 
from the anatomical and physiological points of view, and it is 
necessary to examine them in several animals. Using the human 
hand os a standard, it is, in the first place, necessary to see how 
it differs from a fore- foot. Humphry (26) points out that the 
elongation of the phalanges and the shortness and opposability 
of the pollex are the characters which transform a fore-foot into 
a hand. In the case of the terminal part of the lower extremity 
many of the myological and osseous features are characteristic, 
not of a hand or a f^t, but of a hind limb. So we must look to 
the characters of the digits and hallux to determine the nature 
of the part in the Chimpanzee. Comparing the measurements in 

28 ^ 
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the animal whose anatomy is described in this paper with those 
in Man the following results are obtained : — 



Chimpanzee. 

Man. 

End of heel to tip of middle digit. . 

7*4 ins. 

8*4 ins. 

Hallux and its metatarsal bone . . . . 

. 4-0 

4-5 „ 

Hallux without metatai‘8al bone . . 

2-2 

2-3 „ 

Length of metatarsals 2-5 

Length of phalanges: — 

. 2-0 „ 

2-5 „ 

second digit 

2-5 „ 

1-8 „ 

third „ 

. 2-8 „ 


fourth „ 

• 2-5 „ 


fifth ,, 

. 2-3 „ 


Total length of second digit 

. 4-6 „ 

4-3 „ 


It is thus seen that in the Chimpanzee the phalanges of digits 
2-4 more than a third of the length of the foot, but the fifth 
digit is less than a third; but in Man they are less than a 
quarter of the lengtli of the foot. The hallux in the Chimpanzee 
is shorter tlian the other digits, but it is slightly longer than 
them in Man. .In the Chimpanzee the relative lengths of the 
digits are as in a hand, and the digits act towards or from a line 
passing through the middle digit ; in a foot the basal line jmsses 
through the second digit. All these data show that the pelvic 
extremity in the Chimpanzee is terminated by a hand. And if 
the grasping action of tlie human hand be taken as a patterri it is 
even more effective than the hand which terminates the pectoral 
extremity, 'J'he hind hand is not employed as an exploring organ, 
and its gra.sping action is chiefly an aid to progression, so 
Humphry (26) thinks tliat the term “ chiropod best describes it. 
And he makes the following important statement : — AVhichever 
term is used it must not be forgotten that the configuration on 
which it is base<l is not peculiar to the monkeys, but is common 
to them with some other ti‘ee-roving animals, such as Iguanas 
and Opossums. In human beings, who aic born without arms, 
the foot can be educated to take the place of the missing liands. 
And medical literatuie contains records of such persons who 
could grasp objects and carry out complex movements, such as 
painting, with tlieir hallux and foot digits. These cases have 
been adduced by some writers to prove that the leg of the ape 
is also terminated by a foot. They do not really disprove the 
views stated above for: — 1. The proportions of the hallux and 
digits to each other and to the whole foot are normally foot-like ; 

2, The middle line, or basal line, runs through the second digit ; 

3, The hallux can be abducted, but it is not really opposable; 

4, The prime work is to act in conjunction with the other 
characters of the leg in forming a strong supporting basis for 
the body. 

The joints between the occipital bone, atlas, and axis differ 
from those in Man. The inferior crus of the cruciate ligament 
is absent, and there are additional strengthening bands. Ko 
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ligAinentum nuchce is present. Owing to the greater forward 
projection of the odontoid process, the check and middle odontoid 
ligaments are more horizontal than in Man. The articular 
processes cause more locking of the atlas and axis. The head has 
a much more limited movement, and this is accompanied by a 
greater upward mobility of the eyeballs. Hie carpal ligaments 
are more complex than in M«'in. And the construction of the 
joints of the pelvis and leg are such that the animal cannot stand 
stiffly in a fully erect attitude without holding on to branches 
above it. 

The mouth differs from that in Man in the greater number of 
palatal riigm and in the characters of the tongue, although 
Wood- Jones states that the tongue is like that in Man. The 
pharyngeal musculature is similar in both, but the Chimpanzee 
has the larger sinus of Morgagni. Man has only two muscular 
coats in his cjosophagus, but the Chimpanzee lias an additional 
inner longitudinal coat in its upper part. Man has three 
muscular layers in his stomach, but the Chimpanzee has only 
two; and the inner coat is composed of oblique or circular fibres 
in different parts. As reg.ards the intestinal tract the most 
striking differences are found in tlio rectum The Chimpanzee 
has five enormous valvuUe conniveiites running completely round 
it, and the columns of Morgagni are very prominent longitudinal 
folds running down to the lower end of the anal canal. When 
the anus is dilated these columns are seen at once. No valves of 
Bull connect the columns as in Man. The anus is prominent as 
the gluteal regions are small, \vhereas the reverse is the case in 
Man. 

The amount of lymphoid tissue in the intestinal mucosa is less 
in the Chimpanzee than in Man. 

The liver and pancreas arc pi’actically the same in both. 

Tlie heart is small in the Chimpanzee, but its structure is as in 
Man. The br.triches of tlie aortic arch take one of two forms, 
and one of these varieties is as in Man, The subclavian arteries 
give off well-marked spinal branches, and the branches of the 
axillary artery come off as in the Cercopithecidae. No arterial 
anastomoses exist round the scaj)u]a or elbow joint as they are in 
Man. The vessels in the forearm form long parallel branches, 
much as in tlie Lorises, and there are three palmar arterial 
arches, wheretis Man luia only two. The branches of the 
abdominal aorta are fewer than in Man ; and in my specimen 
the femoral artery gave off branches which combine those of the 
external iliac and femoral arteries in Man. The femoral aitery 
gives off a saphenous artery to the foot, and the anterior tibial 
artery courses differently from that in Man. 

In the venous system the chief differences from the condition 
in Man are the freer intercommunications between the parts of 
the portal cii'culation, the absence of a sivphenous opening, the 
ending of the cephalic vein in the lower end of the brachial veins, 
and the presence of a large brachial vein instead of two venss 
oomites of the brachial artet*y. 
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The lymphatic system is characterised by a doubling of the 
thoracic duct ; and the groups of glands are much fewer than in 
Man. 

The ductless glands generally resemble those in Man. But 
the thyroid is a long, narrow U-shaped organ instead of being 
composed of an isthmus and two lateral lobes. The vascular 
supply is interesting in my specimen, but I am unwilling to 
regard it as the normal condition till otlier material becomes 
available for examination. 

The lungs are divided into the same number of lobes as in 
Man, but they are subdivided difierently. The trachea and 
bronchi are as in Man, but the larynx differs in some points of 
structure, and in the possession of a large air-sac, Vrolik has 
shown that they are largest in the aged, and it is possible that 
this fact is correlated with weaker muscles at that period of 
life. 

The external generative organs have already been alluded to. 
The internal organs are built on the same plan ; but the round 
ligaments ai-e relatively much thicker than in the human 
condition. They may play a more important part in fixing the 
uterus than they do in woman. The vestibule is very small, and 
the meatus urinarius opens within the vagina. 

It is sometimes stated that Man and Ateles are the only 
Primates which possess more than one renal papilla. Bui that is 
not the case, for I have seen kidneys of Chimpanzees with three 
to six papillae. The left renal artery is peculiar in my specimen 
for it anastomoses with lumbar arteries, whereas the renal 
arteries are end -arteries in Man. 

In its oi’igin from the femoral artery, and its course up 
through the femoral sheath the obturator artery in my specimen 
courses as in one form of abnormality in Man. 

Man differs from the Chimpanzee in being bimanons and 
bipedal, and in the possession of those liigher mental powers 
which we designate by the name of the Soul. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plats I. 

Fig. A. The external oaf. 

B. The auricular cartilage. 

C. The external generative organs. Letters in text. 

Plats II. 

Fig. A. The turbinate region. Letters in text. 

B. The antrum of Highmore. Description in text. 

Plate III. 

Fig. A. The hair shaft. 

Figs. BAG. Sections t)irough the skin and the root of a hair. 
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23. The Elepluint-Seals of Kerguelen Land. 

By T. P. A. Ring ^ 

[Received November 21, 1922 : Read March 6, 1923.] 

(Plates 1. & ll.t) 

Theliunting of the Elephant-Seals of ilie southern hemisphere, 
on a scale which threatens these interesting animals with 
extiii(?tioii, began at the South Georgia group of islands in the 
South Atlantic*, which are under the jurisdiction of Great 
Ih'itain, and form part of the Falkland Islands dependencies. 

A factory for whaling was established in the year 1905-6, by a 
Norwegian, Captain C. A. J^arsen, of Antaictic exploration fame. 
This enterprise proved so successful that otlicr establishments foi 
utilizing the larger cetacea were soon erected. Asa ‘‘side-issue,” 
the capture of the Elcpliant-Seals was also included, and in con- 
setpieuce their mimbei’N must have been so reduced that, unless 
the British Government introduce legislation forbidding the 
cai>tuve of t.hese animals for, say, 10 years, they will become 
extinct. Such legislation ought also to embrace the protection 
of the Fui’-Seals. 

At the Crozet Islands, situated in the South Indian Ocean, 
and which are under the jurisdiction of France, a Norwegian 
steam sealing-factory made a great haul of Elephant-Seals in 
1907, and throe yeaj’s later a French floating-factory cleared the 
bejiches of the remnnnt left by the Norwegian vessel. In the 
year 1908 a Norwegian company established a whaling factory at 
Kerguelen Laud in the South Indian Ocean. This also is a 
possession of Fj*anc(*, and in the course of four years (1909-1913) 
Elephant-Seals were killed in such great numbers that, unless 
the Government of France takes steps for protecting them from 
destruction by enforcing strict protection, say for 10 years, their 
extermination is pvjictically certain. The Elephant-Seals and 
Fur-Seals of Marion, Prince Edwnr<1, and the Crozet Islands 
should be similarly protected. 

The transport vessel of the Kerguelen Whaling Company, 
the S.S. ‘ Joanne d'Arc,’ arrived at the Islam! with all the 
paraphernalia foi* establishing a whaling factory, on the 29th of 
October, 1908, coming to an anchor in Gazelle Biisin, a fine 
liarbour situated centrally on Kerguelen I^and. During the 
fortnight following, the vessel visited a great many bays looking 
for a suitable site for putting up the factory, which finally was 
established to the west of Long Island in Royal Sound, thus 
named by Captain James Cook in 1776. On every sandy beacli 

• Communicated by Sir S. F. Hasmsb, K.B.E., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
t For explanation of tlie Platoa, Reo p. 448. 
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of any extent a huge bull Elephjoit-Seal, the beaclunaster of the 
old-time sealers, was found to be in possession of a herd com- 
prised of females and youngsters — dams and pups — whilst on 
smaller beaches, and lolling about on the grass-covered plains 
above the beaches, were flocks of male Elephant-Seals of various 
ages and dimensions, termed ‘‘ pods ” by the sealers. 

The dams were all brown in colour, measuring from seven to 
about eleven feet in length, and rather emaciated after suckling 
their pups, who were in splendid condition, almost bursting with 
fat, and covered with a pretty silver-grey coat of shoi*t hairs. 
The beachmasters were most imposing looking, compared with 
their ofGspring, among which the young bulls measured as much 
as seven feet in length, whilst the females were no more than live 
feet long. The guardians, or “ sultans,” of the harems were, in 
most cases, dark brown, like the dams ; though some were dark 
grey in colour. On some beaches a solitary, dun- colon i-ed bull 
was seen, who, like the beachmasters, was scarred from many a 
fight ; and among the pods ” of variously sized grey bulls, 
fighting was the order of the day, combats being waged at all 
hours if the sun was not out, and for tlie mere pleasure of 
battling ; the hoarse bellowings of struggling bulls being audible 
at night as well. 

In the course of a weeK several anchorages on Kerguelen Land 
were visited by the S.S. ‘Jeanne d’Arc/ and about the 6th of 
November the beach mast ei*s wwe observed to be very much on 
the alert to prevent the dams from abandoning the pups : placing 
themselves between their harems and the water. Whenever a 
dam tried to pass, the bull simply crushed her down, and he 
would even administer a bite; but whilst he was thus engaged 
another dam would watch her chance, and slip past him into the 
water. With angry bellowings the beach master would try to 
intercept the runaway ; but no sooner did the dam kept down by 
the bull feel the pressure diminish, than she, in her turn, slipped 
away, and there the bafiled Sultan stood, bellowing forth his rage 
at the escape of his odalisques. 

The beachmasters were found to measure from about 18 to 21 
feet in length ; and had always a well-developed proboscis, which 
is an enlargement of the snout more nearly resembling that of 
the tapir than the trunk of an elephant; whence, however, is 
derived the name “ Sea-Elephant.” As long as a bull is undis- 
turbed this “ proboscis ” hangs flabby and limp to one side of the 
jaw ; but when excited, or roused to anger, it becomes rapidly 
inflated with air and enormously enlarged, the process of inflation 
being accompanied by short snorts. The bulls, when flghting 
each other, are very careful to prevent the trunk from being 
seized, contracting and raising them, as far as possible, out of 
harm’s way. The dams are entirely devoid of this enlargement 
of the nose, which is a sign of sexual maturity in the males, and 
is most pronounced during the rutting period ; while it is per- 
ceptible in the pups when only seven to eight weeks old. 
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By the 10th of November only a few cows were left, and it 
had been noticed that each had but one pup to suckle. In several 
harems there wore a few without youngsters; and these were 
assumed by us to have been unfeeundated. As late as tlie 21st 
of the month a dam was seen to have come up to the beach to 
suckle her pups, and as the youngsters were increasing in fatness 
for some time after the disappearance of the mother seals to 
recoup their strength after the exhausting strain of suckling, the 
dams had evidently returned, now and then, to the beaches 
before finally abandoning the pups. After Christmas the cows 
l>egan to reappear, all being in fine condition after their voyage 
of recuperation, some arriving even earlier, and they now went 
far up on land to loll about among the bulls changing their coats, 
and growing slim again, until the month of April when the great 
exodus of the Elephant-Seals took place. 

In the month of November the weather was fairly fine; and 
the pups which, on the departure, or rather the disappearance of 
the dams, had withdrawn from the beaches and collected on the 
green slopes above, were seen by the end of the month to 
approach the water again. The beachmasters had remained to 
guard their youngsters, and were very prompt to come to their 
assistance when teased by us. Indeed those bulls, which had 
been harassed and troubled by the men, had at last become quite 
furious, so that the sight of a man was sufficient to drive them 
into a towering rage. 

Whilst lying on tiie slopes, the pups were seen to charge each 
other in clumsy hops, and express their feelings in a kind of 
hooting when catching each other up. The male pups also tried 
to fight one another ; but on raising their fat, round bodies they 
generally tumbled over; and when teased the nose would be 
puffed up twice its original size. The quivering of the muscles 
of the face gave the otherwise docile physiognomy of these 
youngsters quite a ferocious aspect. 

They had decreased considerably in fatness, though grown in 
length when mustering on the beaches about the 3rd of 
December ; and by the 10th the beachmasters, who were very 
much reduced in bulk, and who occasionally w ould disappear for 
a couple of days, doubtless to seek some food, took their departure 
with their offspring. In the month of February the pups 
reappeared, the males having grown to a length of about nine 
feet, whilst the females hardly measured more than seven feet in 
length. 

The “ pods ” of bulls or bachelor seals, which on our arrival 
were seen on the beaches and the fiats above, disappeared at 
various times to feed themselves up, and on their return, after 
about two mouths' absence, they resorted far up on land, to spend 
the remainder of the summer basking in the sunshine on the 
slopes and plains above the beaches, shedding their hair and 
growing thin again ; many were seen in the miry troughs or oval 
hollows made by generations after generations of sealS) and others 
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in bog-holes, chiefly above Cape Bigby on the lowland, where the 
animals were wallowing about like so many crocodiles. Fighting 
would be the usual pastime in rainy weather ; but with the sun 
out, they were chielly engaged in throwing up nuid and sand on 
to their backs with a backward sweep of the fore-flippers, so 
that the body wm entirely covered. It being too hot to fight, 
they would also chase each other about and play at pairing. 
Instead of going up the slopes some seals seemed to prefer lying 
among the l)oulders foiming the talus, at certain parts of the 
coast-line, and the grey, clumsy shapes of the animals were diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the boulders. 

By the end of March, and in the beginning of April 1909, the 
Elephant- »Seals were coming down to the beaches again ; travel- 
ling leisurely, and having bouts of contests as shown by their 
tracks and the downtrodden mud. 

The gathering of the clans took place on the beaches, the seals 
departing in companies on their four to fi\'e montlis’ tour of 
migration, but unfortunately it was impossible to ascertain if the 
males and females travelled together or separately. By tlie 1st 
of June the beaches had become deseitod ; but some seals, males 
and females, were seen to remain behii^d a*nl winter over, the 
animals probably suffering from some disease* or other, 8now 
did not aflfect them much and they were lying on the beaches as 
well as in the shallows, covered with snow, and looking like so 
many logs of timber. WheT^ asleep in the water the heads of 
the seals wore sometimes visible, and at otlier fcimes submerged, 
and for hours they would remain asleej) without stirring. When 
a snap of frost set in the beaches wer e deserted, the temperature 
of the water being more congenial than that of the air. 

It has been mentioned that after theii* tour of recupei-ation 
the seals were in splendid condition : and that they travel far 
has been proved ; the late Captain Robert Falcon Scott having 
observed Elephant-Seals at South Victoria Land in latitude 
77° 50' South, during the Antarctic summer. The animals fed 
themselves well when travelling, as shown by tlicir sleekness 
when hauling on land again ; and when returning after their five 
months’ voyage of migration, the seals 'were in even a better 
condition. Their route is unknown, as no congregations of seals 
have ever been met with by vessels “ running the easting down ” 
in the latitudes of the roaring forties, and the probaf)ility is that 
these animals resort to the regions of the pack-ice during the 
winter, unless they perform a round voyage, like the hump-back 
whales, or follow the route of migrating fishes. Tliey may, of 
course, visit unknown feeding-hanks ; but the pack-ice seems a 
more likely region where an abundance of food may be found, 
and the seals are safer from their chief enemy, the prowling 
Orca gladiator. Several of these ferocious ** Dolphins” were 
seen cruising in the fjords of Kerguelen Land, and many a seal 
had deep cuts which only could have been inflicted by a powerful 
beast like the Killer- W hale,” 
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Several JSlephant-Seals were seen during the winter in the 
variana anchorages resorted to by the whalers in bad weather, a 
few Grab -Eaters and one Ross-Setil, as well os a small number 
of Sea-Leopards, also having been observed, and specimens 
secured for Museum purposes. 

On the 28th of August 1909 three large, grey bulls hauled up 
at Swain's Haulover, a neck of land separating Swain's Bay from 
the fjord to the west of Long Island, in Royal Sound, where the 
whaling factory had been established, and about 2| miles distant 
from the latter. The weather had been, and still was, abomin- 
able, and the seals disappeared again. Tracks in the snow 
showed that they, or some others, had been up a day or two 
earlier, but none were seen again until the 3rd of September, 
when several ‘‘hauled up” at Swain's Haulover, as well as in 
Royal Sound, and at Greenland Harbour Haulover, which 
separates this harbour from an arm of Royal Sound. The new 
arrivals drove the bulls that had wintered over, and which were 
very thin, compared with the others, away to the corners of the 
beaches, or compelled them to seek another beach, and they then 
commenced to battle between each other for the supremacy, 
wliich meant the possession of the beach. The weather was most 
uncongenial however, the thermometer only registering F., 
though the sea- water was much warmer. On this account the 
fights were rather half-hearted, and the water was preferred. 

In the course of a week an increasing number of large bulls 
hauled up : and on the 11th of September a few dams reappeared. 
The battles between the rival males now began in real earnest, 
the arrival of the females adding a zest bo what previously 
seemed a mere pastime. The combats now assumed a sanguinary 
and decisive character. It was always bull to bull, and whenever 
a large bull without provocation attacked a weaker one, others 
would come to the assistance of the latter, and hurl themselves 
at the bully. The duels were fought in the shallow water until 
the bulls were, so to speak, sorted out in pods of equal strength 
and dimensions, and at last only one or two remained, the others 
taking themselves off, and away from the victorious bull, who 
took up his position among the dams. At Swain's Haulover two 
fine bulls lingered in the shallow water without ascending the 
beach. Both had come out as victors over their rivals, and both 
had had several trials of strength. 

What may be called real water- pantomime had been witnessed 
by us : the pelting of tbesundiy fighting bulls with stones having 
nonplussed the animals to such an extent that, when a stone hit 
one, the beast would thrust his head into the water after the 
stone<, and on finding what had given him the stinging blow*, he 
looked round in a dazed way and next furiously went for the 
nearest of his compeers. 

It was rather puzzling to see that neitiher of the two bulls 
took possession of tiie beach, although an increasing number* 
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of dams were hauling tip, but on the 14th of September the 
riddle was solved — oiir friend of last year, the Sultan, made 
his appearance. 

This special bull, and also one in Seelhorst Harbour, near 
Gazelle Basin, on the east coast, had been the objects of much 
harassing by our people, both being fine brown specimens about 
20 feet long, and both possessing a mutilated proboscis, which 
distinguished them from their confreres. No sooner did the 
Sultan of Swain’s Haulover, as he had been named, perceive his 
tormentors of the previous season than he made for us in eager 
strides, and a scene followed similar to others that had taken 
place, and probably remembered by the bull, as no provocation 
whatsoever had been offered by us, the remembrance of last year’s 
harryings rankling in his memory no doubt. 

Hurling his ponderous body along, the dark brown, eager bull, 
without uttering a single snort, evidently had the intention to 
run the object of his attack over and crush it, and great was 
therefore his surprise when it disappeared, the man in front 
having quickly slipped aside. The discomfiture of the beast was 
apparent as it came to a sudden stop, the inflated proboscis 
dropping, and a loud snort being emitted. Raising himself on 
his fore-flippers the bull lifted his head with the snout pointed sky- 
wards, and, looking over his back and turning his head slowly from 
one side to the other, a searching glance was directed backwards 
and sideways. The astoiushment of the bull was great when he 
saw his enemy standing behind him, so to speak, and on getting 
a smart blow from a stick on his hind -flippers his surprise and 
disappointment gave place to a most sudden outburst of fury. 

With bulging, blood -red eyes, and inflated proboscis trembling, 
a succession of stentorian snorts and gurgling roars came from 
the vibrating snout and open mouth of the bull ; and on getting 
a second stinging cut he flopped down and curved his back, whilst 
at the same time the hind-flippers were thrown up, opened out, 
and swung to one side, imparting a momentum to the body which, 
oivoting on the fore-flippers, was turned with a grand sweep in 
almost a semicircle until he was again facing his adversary. He 
was undecided what to do it seemed ; but a blow on the head 
roused him to action, and with a magnificent motion he rose from 
the ground, towering up to a height of 10 feet, and looking most 
imposing as he thundered forth his fury, which was genuine 
enough, and with which his whole body was shaking. 

It is in this magnificent posture that the battling bulls pose, 
for some seconds, when challenging each other to combat ; and 
bheynext hurl themselves at one another with all the momentum 
they can possibly impart, clashing together with a curiously soft 
thud, and with such force that one expects the oil to squirt out 
of the pores of the skin. Seizing hold of each other with their 
fore-flippers, the antagonists sway about, attempting to gouge 
out an eye, or seize the proboscis, both being careful to contract 
this appendage, and turn it upwards out of reach. When trying 
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to bite oaoh other on the sides of the neck, the animals incline 
their heads towards the threatened side, and the foldings pro- 
duced by this movement in the skin make a good bite difficult. 
Nevertheless, deep bleeding gashes are in^eted) which, however, 
heal quickly, and rarely fester. The fight ends, as a rule, iti 
mutual exhaustion : the bodies of the combatants finally cannoning 
off each other, and dropping to the ground. 

At times the combat would be renewed until the weaker one 
gave up the fight and took himself ofi*, gashed and bleeding, but 
mostly the bulls were seen to sepaiato, unless fighting for the 
supremacy of the beach. 

The temper of the Elephant-Seals is normally docile ; and by 
slowly approaching a sleeping animal, and waking it up without 
any undue noise, one could come quite close up to a seal, and 
even sit on it, and scratch it with one's cane ; the soft eyes, after 
an almost friendly glance, closing again. If frightened the pale 
green pupil of the eye, set in a brown iris, would become blood- 
red however, a mist of tiny drops of blood gradually filling the 
pupil, a hue which was also assumed when a seal was angry. 
Tears came into the eyes when, on waking an animal suddenly, 
the abrupt opening of the lids exposed the eyes to the light ; but 
when harassed a seal would also shed tears, and the pupil then 
changed from pale green into blood-red. 

By the 20th of September the dams hauled up in force, some 
arriving singly, but generally they came in companies, and on 
the 24th the first birth took place. The weather was cold and 
snowy however, and only a few dams were delivered during the 
two following days. On the 27th and 28th the wind went 
northerly, with the tempei’ature of the air rising from 33® to 
44° and 52° F., and the greater part of the pups were then pro- 
duced, but as late as October 7th what appeared to be new-born 
pups were seen in a bay on the South Coast of Kerguelen Land, 
though only a few, the arrival of the dams being belated. 

The delivery of the pups took place close to the sea, and the 
travail of the dams did not last longer than about five minutes, the 
heads of the youngsters appearing first, and each dam only pro* 
ducing one pup. The loss of blo^ was slight, but the delivery 
was attended with pain, and cries of distress vrere uttered at 
certain moments, the dams facilitating the event by movements 
of the bodv. With a sweep of the hind flippers the umbilical 
cord, which remained attached to the youngster, was severed. 
It gradually dried up, and had a length of fix>m two to three fe^t. 
The female pups were, at birth, about three feet long, whilst 
the males measured as much as five feet in length ; all being 
oovered with jet-black, curly hair, and presenting more the 
appearance of a chameleon than that of a seal. 

The as well as the other bulls, were quite dkh 

interested in what was taking place, although they must have 
been cognisant of it, as their moustaches and nostrUs were 
moving. , 
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the growth of the pups wii« Aatonfahing: day by day OM 
seemed to notice the progress, end in about 10 days they had 
more than doubled their bulk and weight, No attempt Was made 
<to seize a youngster and weigh it, but on comparing the 6iz‘e of 
Some of them with that of a man, the estimate was arrived at 
that the pups in question weighed 180 to 200 lbs. ; and at birth 
from 65 to 80 lbs. ; the largest male pups 85 lbs. There was a 
preponderance of females in nearly all harems, but no cetUain 
ratio could he determined. When suckling the youngster, the 
mother-seal reclined to one side, offering the nipples protruding 
through two holes- -one on each side of and equidistant from 
the navel, as well as in line with it — to the pup, who, after 
having sucked his fill, painfully digged himself, with the heavy 
head bobbing up and down, into the water ; the dam following 
up and placing herself alongside of the youngster, who rested 
with his fore-flippers on the shelving bottom, and both animals 
facing landwards. When, as often happened, the slight rough of 
the sea drew the pup out, and he lost the support of his fiippei*s, 
the head became submerged. Immediately the dam Swept the 
youngster up, so that he again recovered his footing. If 
prevented from getting into the water the pups vomited the milk. 
According to the American authority, Mr. N. W. Elliott, in 
regard to the Pribyloff Islands seals, they become land-sick; 
digestion, which must take place while the pup is in the water, 
having been prevented. 

In the third week after their birth the jet-black pelts of the 
pups changed into brown, the black curly hairs dropping out, and 
brown, straight hairs taking their place, the coats being thick 
and rough. Gradually these wore changed into the pretty silver- 
grey coats, which the pups had when leaving the beaches on 
elK)ut the loth of December, but which, on their return in 
February, had assumed a darker hue. 

On the 17th of October the pairing of the Elephant- Heals was 
observed, this event taking place when the first circumnavigation 
of Kerguelen Land was made by us. In Thunder Harbour, i^ear 
Baflole Island, on the West Ooaat, where a party of men had been 
landed to capture the Fur-Heal, — which was believed to visit this 
paiii of our domain, but which proved not to be the case, only a 
couple of these seals being seen, and a small one captured — a 
curious commotion was noticed on the 16th of October among 
the hundreds of Elephant-Seals that M^ere lying on the plain 
above the beach. Large bulls were seen to descend, or rather to 
tumble down, the steeply shelving beach from the plain, gashed 
and bleeding, to dive into the sea and disappear; whilst other 
j>owerful beasts were coming out of the water to aScend the 
beach and making their way up to the plain, whence a coti- 
tinnous rearing of bulls was heard, and the shar^ agonized yelps 
of pups and dams. From an island, and at a height overlooking 
the harbour, the plain was dimly visible through the mist ; and 
the huge shapes of careering bulls were disceniible, the lanimals 
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miiiilg to a iiaddeii stop amidst the harems. Pierce fights 
)!>etween tho bulls* lying otitskle the lierd were taking place, and 
occi^ionally an immense bull was seen making his way through 
the seals. Waning daylight, and the necessity for finishing a 
rough survey of Thundfiv Harbour, and taking soundings, pre- 
vented a visit to the plains, but neitt day, in Christmas Haihour, 
the riddle wae solverl. 

The 8.H. ‘Jeanne d’Arc* had called here on the 24th of 
December, 1908, in order to take a. couple of 8ea-Elephants to the 
Durban Zoological Gardens, and two pups were most unexpectedly 
secured, a small bull being too tough a customer to tackle. As 
the migration of beach masters, with their ptips, had been noticed 
to happen on the 10th of December, it became evident, that the 
season^s youngsters did not abandon the beaches simultaneously 
with their sires, but that the latter left for the most part when 
it suited them, to a certain extent, together with their pupa. 

In Captain Cooks Christmas Harlmur, two fine hulls with 
their harems occupied the beach, sopai*ated by a space of about 
500 feet. The s#ime commotion, but on a much smaller scale than 
what dimly was observed in Thunder ifarbour, and which up to 
the day before bad never been seen anywhere since the arrival 
of the S.S. ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ at Kerguelen Land, was also raging 
among the seals lying on the beach in this anchorage, and, on 
getting ashore, the reason was discovered — the cows were “in 
beat.” Fierce, sanguinary battles were fought between the 
baclielor bulls lying in the shallows, the water shining crimson- 
red in some places, while rolling bellowings mixing with the 
savage bootings of the obsessed beasts resounded between the 
hillsides. On the l>eacl), the two Sultans w^ere standing alert and 
threatening, rejidy to i-epnlse an aggressor; both mutually 
concurring not to poach on each other’s preserves, and ■watc*hing 
the approach of the boats with evident concern. Suddenly one 
of them was seen to face about, pivoting his body in a magnificent 
sweep on his fore-flippers, and gallop madly into his harem, where 
he disappeared from sight, and on gaining the beach and coming 
through the crowd of pups and dams we found the bull serving 
one of the latter. 

The commotion among the “ water-bulls ” became pande- 
monium. Tlie frenzied creatures w^ent blindly for each other, 
digging their sharp incisor teeth into each other, and careering 
about; the sound of their real’s and bellowings filling the whole 
harbour. One, more venturesome than the othei’S, ascended the 
beach and made for the nearest cow, which he tried to ravish ; 
the unwilling harem beauty, with loud cries of distress, making 
her lord aware of the situation, and appealing to him for 
assistance. Having satisfied the will of the other dam, the harem 
master came bounding along, running the oflPender down, and 
criishing him with his weight so that the underlying bull 
f^r^hed with tet*ror or agony^ whilst making frantic eiforts to 
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wriggle away, in which he finally succeeded, and wobbled into 
the water again, so much wiser, if not better, after his futile 
raid. 

The Sultan of the other seraglio had in the meantime driven 
off a slightly smaller bull after a fairly severe trial of strength, 
and was found lying on the ground, recovering his breath, 
when he spied the two-legged intruders coming along. Baising 
himself on his fore-flippers the bull lifted his head, and with 
the snout pointing to the zenith, turned his head slowly from 
side to side, taking a scowling look at us, and after what must 
have been a satisfactory scrutiny, lying down again. 

On walking among the inmates of the harem, a black dead pup 
was found and later two more, which the prancing bulls must 
have crushed in their mad careering through their harems. The 
Sultan, probably being aware of our heavy footfall on the hard 
sand, would occasionally rise to have a look round, and suddenly 
he became alert, the proboscis, which had been hanging limp and 
flabby, being inflated to a size which exceeded anything previously 
seen. Up went the head and with the moustache bristling, and 
eyes turning blood-red, the bull slowly moved bis bead about, the 
proboscis vibrating, and saliva running from the open, pink, 
cavern-lik© mouth. The posture of tho seal "was on© of tense 
concentration, and all at once he threw up his hind-flippers, as 
usual with the animals when making a grand swerve, and 
bounded off through his harem, the dams and pups scuttling out 
of the way of the prancing bull with terrified yelpings. Coming 
to a stop before a dam whose youngster had scrambled well out 
of the way, and who seemed to be w^aiting for her master, and 
inviting him by twisting her body about, the bull with a loud 
snort seized the dam with a fore-flipper and served her. 

The bulls in the water, who fought fiercely with each other for 
the privilege of being onlookers, as the men said, must also have 
received the silent call, as pandemonium again reigned among 
them, until the bull had satisfied the demand of nature. Within 
about 45 minutes the two beachmasters served each three dams, 
and every time the call came from different covrs. Had all six 
made their demand on the services of the bulls at the same time, 
those in the water, which were equally possessed by the pairing 
instinct, would have ascended the beach and satisfied the calls of 
the dams. 

The following day the pairing of the seals in Christmas Harbour 
continued, and in all the bays which were visited on our return 
to the whaling station — when large harems were found, — the 
bulls were engaged in satisfying the calls of their dams, of which 
noneAvere seen to be served twice. On beaches where only a few 
dams formed the harem no pairing was observed, this act, no 
doubt, having taken place before our arrival. 

In Royal Sound a beaehmaster had been vanquished by a bull, 
which successfully contested Ms supremacy. The &ght had 
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been eavage, bout after bout having been fought, according to 
the testimony of the men from the whaling station, who had been 
deputed to make tours in one of the motor boats of the Kerguelen 
Whaling Company, to observe the seals. The two rivals had 
kept up the contest for nearly 40 minutes, and the beachmaster 
was at last vanquished. He was almost unable to move, and one 
of the incisor teeth had gone, the jaws of the combatants having 
become interlocked, and only released by the snapping of the 
incisor of the beachmaster. Gashed and streaming with blood, 
the defeated Sultan then dragged himself painfully to the beach, 
and dived into the water, the wake of the animal as he swam 
away being crimson-red. The victorious bull, who looked only a 
degree less frightful than his late opponent, had taken possession 
of the harem, that is, he simply diugged himself in among the 
dams, being almost spent, and went to sleep at once. Some 
hours later, the motor boat having in the meantime visited other 
harems, the bull was observed to have recovered his mettle, and 
was on the qui vive when the boat appeared, though no pairing 
took place as the men passed the beach on returning to the 
whaling factory. 

The Sultan of Swain’s Haulover had also had his hands full in 
coping with the exigencies of the situation ; but had come out 
victorious in all contests, although one was almost a draw. Had 
he been obliged to wage a similar combat soon after, the men 
opined, he would hardly have come out of the battle with the 
palm of victory. 

What may be termed the rutting period of the Elephant- Seals 
began on the ICth of October, when the inexplicable commotion 
among the seals in Thunder Harbour was noticed, though it 
may have commenced two to three days earlier, and it lasted 
until all the dams in each harem had been satisfied. The mature 
bachelor bulls, compelled by the pairing instinct, caifie to contest 
the supremacy of the beachmasters, who by right of superior 
strength and size, and by right of conquest of course, had 
occupied the beaches and were harem-masters. The dams in each 
harem requested the service of their masters at difirei*ent times, 
and not simultaneously, every dam being served only once. 
They evidently roused the pairing instinct of their respective 
masters by emitting a distinctive odour, imperceptible to the 
human sense of smell, and a call, which also i*eached the water- 
bulls, equally possessed with the pairing instinct, and which 
drove them to frenzy. 

During the rutting period it was seen that the beachmasters 
received the call not only from mature cows, with or without a 
pup, but also from what appeared to us to be immature females. 
These females were of an almost uniform size, not more than 
eight feet in length, of a slender shape, and born during the last 
week of September of the previous year. These female Elephant- 
Seals when slightly more than a year old are then in heat and 
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paired. The bulls of the same age were naturally the smallest in 
the herds, but bad outstripped the females in growth by as much 
as three feet iii length. Like their older confreres they were 
excited by the pairing instinct, figlitiiig furiously with one 
another wLen the call of the dams was sensed by them. When 
only live months old these young males had been seen playing at 
pairing, on their return to the beaches after their first voyage of 
recuperation under the guardianship of their sires. Their seniors, 
however, also indulged in this habit, hut seldom troubled a 
female seal, attempted overtures being promptly and indignantly 
repulsed. 

The dams had produced their pups about the 27th of September; 
their fecundation took place about the 16th of October, and they 
would again give birth to their youngsters about the 27th of 
September the following year. Tiie period of gestation is thus 
about 49 to 50 weeks. 

On the 2nd of November the slauglitev of the seals was oi’dered 
to begin, those at Swain's Jlaulover and in Seelhovst Harbour to 
be spa?*ed for further observation purposes, and tJie men were 
also ordered to spare all dams. 'Flie pups were almost bursting 
writh fat, and most of them bad changed into silver-grey coats ; 
w'hilst the mother-seals were emaciated from suckling their 
youngsters ; hut the bulls were in first-class condition. By the 
8th of tlie month the dams began to abandon their pups, having 
produced them about the 27t}i of Hcptember. Thus the period 
of jactation lasts about six Greeks. 

In the season of 19()9-]0 tlie Elephant-Seals were observed to 
leave the beaches, and return about the same dates as during the 
season of 1908-9 ; and be it noted, as in the two following whaling 
seasons, only 82 Cetaceans were captured in 1910, and about 
the sjiiue number in 1911-12, the Kerguelen W haling Co, would 
have been obliged to go into liquidation but for the “sucoessfur^ 
sealing of those seasoms. But as a consequence, in 1913, there 
would only be a small remnant of Elephant-Beals left to repro- 
duce themselves, How' far this remnant has succeeded in 
recovering — if it has been able to recover — during the decennium 
which has passed since the slaughter of the animals ceased, is 
difficult to conjecture. It is by no means improbable that the 
existence of these seals has been jeojmrdised tlnough the strain 
w hich the stock Ijas suffered during three seasons* intense hunting, 
as all the large and virile bulls w^ould have been killed on account 
of the greater yield of blubber from such individuals. Con- 
sequently only young bulls would be left, and the offspring of 
such animals, deficient in virility, would be of an inferior stamina 
compared with the old, extinct stock. It was seen by us that as 
much as 35 per cent, of the pups in a harem succumbed to the 
dangei*s of the first voyage of migmtion, and the percentage wil} 
be much greater with seals of inferior stamina and vitality* 
Although the capture of the anunals would cease automaticaUy 
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with their scarcity which rendered any venture on a large scale 
unprofitable, even after a close period of ten years, it is doubtful 
whether the Elephant-Seals of Kerguelen Land would be pre- 
served from extinction, sickness and the dangers of migration 
being important factors threatening the lives of the young seals* 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Pig. 1. Young Hulls fighting. 

2. A Bull with inflated proho«tcis. 

3. The Challenger. 

4. Bull u ith deflated prohosrib. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Eleidmnt-Senl culling. 

2. Yonng Elephant-Seals resting on the sIojxjs above the beaches, 
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24. The {Skeleton of Lepidosteus, with remarks on the origin 
and evolution of the lower Neopterygian Fishes. By 
C. Tate Regan, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., Keeper of 
Zoology in the British Museum (Natural History). 

[R«<Mived April 24, 1928 ; Read May 29, 1928.] 

(Text-Rgures 1-8.) 

Although a detailed and well-illustrated account of the skeleton 
of Lepidostetie was given by Agassiz in 1833 (Poissons Fossiles, 
vol. ii.), the nomenclature makes his description very difficult for 
a present-day student to follow, and it has been ignored by most 
modem authors. In his memoir on the development of the skull 
of LepichsteiLs oaseus (Phil. Trans. 1882), Parker has given a 
description of the skull of the adult fish which is in some respects 
less complete and less accurate than that of Agassiz. More 
recently Oollinge (Proc. Birmingham Phil. Soc. viii. 1893) and 
Allis (Internat. Monatsb. Auat. Physiol xxi. 1905) have studied 
LepidostetM especially in relation to the sensory canal system. 
Amia is much better known than Lepidoatetis, but a proper 
comparison of these two genera has never been made. 

I propose, therefore, to describe the skeleton of LepidosteuSy to 
compare it with that of A mm, to discuss the systematic position 
of these genera, and to put forward my views as to the origin and 
evolution of the group to which they belong. 

1 have examined skeletons of Lepidoatmia platpstomusy L, ossemy 
and X. tristoaohua 'y all three species are essentially similar in 
structure, differing from each other mainly in the shape of the 
bones and the number of segments of the maxillary, due to 
the fact that in Z. oasexis the snout is longer and narrower and 
in X. triatoechm shorter and broader than in X. phtyeUmus^ 
The nature of these differences will be seen on comparing the 
accompanying figures (text- fig. 1). 

SXELXTON OF LePWOUTEVS PLATYSTOMVS. 

Crmtium (text-fig. 2). — The skull is elongate, narrowed forward, 
depressed, with the upper surface flattish anteriorly and convex 
posteriorly. It is well ossified, but a considerable part of the otic 
region remains cartilaginous, and there is a large m^ian ethmoidal 
cartilage running the whole length of the rostrum. 

On the upper surface a transverse series of 6 denno-Oeoipital 
plates 28 rigidly united to the pari0tals,pterotics,andi epioticS,and 
the smslh rimnle post-temporal is very firmly attached to the 
dermo^ooeipitfuSy epiotic, and pteTotic. Parietalei pterotice^ aind^ 
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frontals are normally developed. Anteriorly there is a small 
dermal ethmoid, and paired nnsals and adnatials cover the 
olfactory sacs, which lie in concavities of the prmmaxillaries, 
above the dentigerous margin of the latter. The praeuiaxillaries 
run backwards to below the frontals, expanding bn the ujpper' 
surface of the snout to form a pair of rugose plates (ethmchuasals 


Text-figure 1. 



ITtijwr Burfftce of iskiiU of A, LepidosUtts trUtoechmx and B, X. omu$. 
Lettering mi in text-iig. 2. 

of Parker) ; below this they form a pair of thick-walled tubes 
that carry the olfaotoiy nerves; they embrace the slender 
anterior portion of the rostral cartilage and are attached below 
to the voiiiei‘8 and parasphenoid (text-fig. 3). 

The vomers are laminar bones attached to the lower surface 
Ot the parasphenoid and prawaxillaries ; each sends lack a louf . 




Uf 

pfQCem i^lttaqhed to the pai*as|d[ieuoid. , In front of the orbital 
region ibe parasphenoid ia V-sl)aped in transverse eeotion, the 
ascendii^ laminie overlapping the pr»mexillartes in fiont and 
deftoending laminse of the frontols behind, with the latter 


Teat-figure 2. 



Xt$pidoMt$u$ platytiomus. Sbttll from above and from below ; the pteiygo^aadrate, 
eaepeusorimo, operdea etc., of one side removed. 

eH. m^litfMiid; a. nasal; a' aiaasel; pas*, pnemaaillsi^ ; asr. maail- 
lai 7 ; /. freetal; p. pirietel; pto, pterolic; 4(po. spbeaottc; ipa epioiic; 
jmo* pro-otic; dec. dermo-occipital ; eec. exoccipital; loc. basioocipital^ 
ptie. poet-tempocal ; pep. panupbenoid ; e. vomer; putt, palatine; ac#. acto- 
pterygoid; eal. eiitoptery^id ; mt metaptorygoid; quadrate; corft. ctr^ 
cuniorbital; op. operculum; sop. suboperculum ; fop. interoperculum; pc^. 
pneopaculum. 

eeelotin 4 ( a cSuuolier titat ooatauiw the posterior part of the 
rostral cartel^, Thu does not oompiotely fill the ritMnhsr. 
bnt'OQ Me thoro is » (duinnel lor tbo passc^ro stf tho 
isfiaftaij oerree 3). 
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Behind the orbital region the parasphenoid expands, the 
anterior edge of each wing forming a transverse condyle for 
articulation with the metapterygoid. Parker’s researches show 
that these condyles oi*iginate as separate ossifications in cartilage, 
and he terms them alisphenoids, but in the adult fish they are 
completely aukylosed with the parasphenoid. 

The true alisphenoids were not seen by Parker ; they are well 
developed and separate ; they meet the pro-otics behind and are 
in contact with the frontals above; anteriorly they join the 
orbitosphenoids, which converge and ankylose anteriorly to form 
a short vertical plate that rests on the parasphenoid ; just behind 
this anterior plate the orbitosphenoid is pierced on each side for 
the passage of the olfactory nerves (text-fig. 4). 

The parasphenoid condyles are continued on to the pro-otics, 
which intervene between the parasphenoid and the sphenotics; 
inner laminae of the pro-otics meet in the middle line and form a 
roof for the myodome; the pterotics ossify downwards a short 

Text-figure 3. 


A. B. 

LepidoateiM platyatomus. Diagrammatic transverse sections of the snout : A, at 
the level of the posterior end of the maxillary ; B, at the middle of the length 
of the prsamaxillaries. 

c. rostral cartilage ; /I frontal ; n. olfactory nerve ; p. parasphenoid ; 
pm. prssmaxillary ; e. vomer. 

distance in the cartilaginous wall of the otic region, and the 
epiotics are well developed ; there are no opisthotics. The ex- 
occipitals meet, and behind them upper wings, of the basioccipital 
almost 'meet in the middle line, roofing the foramen magnum. 

Circumorhitale, etc, (text-fig. 5, A). — The orbit is surrounded 
by a complete series of 12 circumorbital bones; these appear 
externally as fiat plates, but internally they are strengthened by 
a stout circular ridge. There are 3 praeorbitals, the anterior 
overlapping the end of the maxillary. Behind the circumorbitals 
the cheek is covered with a number of irregularly arranged 
plates. 

JawBy Suspensorium, etc, (text-fig. 5). — ^The pnemaxillaries have 
already been described. The maxillary m segmented into 8, 
the anterior piece firmly fastened to the side of the preemaxillaryi 
the others attached to the palatine and ectopteiygoid. 

In the lower jaw the concave surface for &e articulation of the 
convex condyle of the quadrate is fonndd l^ the postetic^ face of 
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,au up^i' mi thf superior face of a lovrer ossification in MeckeFs 
cartilfige. Theio are well-developed angular apd aupra-angular ” 
hopes, the latter cui^ving in above the coronoid elevation^ On 
tl?e inner side there is posteriorly a large laminar pnearticular^ 
'which ossifies through the coronoia cartilage below the anterior 
part of the supra-angular. In front of this a ridge of the dentary^ 
patallel to its margin, is covered by two elongate dentigerous 
laminae, the shorter anterior one entering the symphysis, the 
posterior ascending the coronoid elevation for a short distance 
external to the praaarticular ; on one side a small bone is inter- 
calated at the junction of these two bones, which may be termed 
intra-dentaries. The praearticular and intra-dentaries are often 
termed collectively ‘‘ splenials,’* but it is very improbable that any 
of them is the hornologue of the true splenial. 

The pterygo-quadi^ate is completely separated from the hyoid 
arch, and supported by it only through the articulation of the 
quadrate with the praeoperculum. The ectopterygoid is a very 
long and stout bone ; anteriorly it articulates with the pree- 
maxillary above the expanded head of the vomer ; the posterior 


Text-figure 4* 



Lepidoitew plat^stomm, Ortitosplienoid (o«.), alisphenoid and pm-otio 
(/iro.) bones j pas. para»pbenuid. Lateral vieir. 

seven segments of the maxillary are firmly united to its outer 
face, which has a groove for their attachment ; the long laminar 
palatine is attached to its lower surface. The entopterygoid is 
small, the metapterygoid beai*s a process for articulation with 
the paraspheuoid and pro-otic, and the quadiute has an anterior 
condyle for articulation with the lower jaw and a posterior one 
for articulation with the anterior end of the praeoperculum. 

The Jarge interoperculum is rigidly attached to the hyo- 
mandibular, symplectic, and praaoperculum ; the last-named is 
reduced to a small bone that lies above the anterior part of the 
mteroperculum and ends in a coucave facet for articulation with 
the quadrate* Collinge and Allis transpose the names of the 
prieoperculum and interoperouUim, on the ground that the latter, 
is attached to the hyomandibukr and transmits a branch of the 
sensory caual qrstem* It jmay be pointed out .tiiat the; inters 
operculum ja quite normal in its relation to. the saboperehlum 
tehin4 and^tb^ lowqrjew in front,. an4 that wh^eatis in 
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cimtiiet with the pneopercolttm the latter Hea above it. . ’Alib 
the a&ak^ue case of PhruetolG^m nta^ be quoted { in that 
jB^enus the very large interopercwlom trauemits the seoaoiw 
but it is the liorizootal limb of the prseoperctilxrm that kt fackjug, 
whereas in LepidosteuB the vertical limb has goae. 

The operculum articulates with a knob on the hyomandibular, 
the suboperculuxn is well developed, and there are 3 branchio-' 
stegat rays. 


Text-figure 5« 



L^pidosteut platystomus. 

A, Prwmaxillary, maxillarj^, oircuioorbital, nni] cheek bones. 

B. Palato<quBdvate (outer view). 

]k»L palfttine; ect ectoptetjrgofd (showing groove for eiteclmiettt of 
maxillary) ; ent, aitopterygoid ; mt, metapterygoid ; q, quadrate. 

0. Opercttkr bones, etc. 

k/n. byomandibular; sy. sj^mplectic ; oj?. operculum $ suboperctilom ; 
iop, interoperculum ; pep, prasoperculum, 

1), E. Lower jaw, outer and inner aspects. 

I dem. dentary; an, angular; 4an. »upra*angular ; «r. artietdars ; jmr*pt$d^ 
articular ; id, intra-dentaries. 

The hyoid arch comprises the hyomandibular^ which articiilatei 
with the spbenotic and pterotic, the sympleetie, which is firmly 
attached below to the proBoperoulum but is remote from the 
quadrate, the interhyai, the ceratohyal, the hypobyal, and a 
median bcusdhyaL ^e cemtoliyal has two ossifications, tfat^ 
hypohyal only one. The upper ossification in the cerateliyad is 
gWQSrally termed ^‘epihyal;’' this is certainly Wrotigi wnd t 
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think that there ean be little doubt that the byomandibfiilar 
is the true epihyal, e, the epibrancbial of the hyoid arch. 

Vertebral Column , — The vertebrae are solid and opisthoceelous^ 
with the neural arches and parapophyses ankylosed to the centra. 
The vertebrfiB number 66 ; from the fifty-third the vertebral column 
curves upwards and the vertebraD decrease in size« The neura*- 
pophyses of the first two vertebra are short and stout; those 
of the succeeding vertebrae are prolonged into slender spines ; the 
spines of ^ each pair are in contact distally, but remain separate ; 
the last six vertebras have no neural spines and the last three 
no distinct neurajKsphyses. The series of supraneurals extends 
backwards from the first vertebra to the dorsal fin, and reappears 
above the end of the vertebml column, where 4 bones (epaxial 
supports of the caudal fin) are probably to be interpreted as 
belonging to it. Each supraneural is more or less expanded or 
even bifid proximally; the first two are short and stout, and 
articulate with the netirapophyses of the first two v^ertebrje ; the 
rest are slender, attached to the neural spines. The ribs are 
expandixi proximally for articulation with the distal ends of the 
strong transverse parapophyses. From the forty-first vertebra 
backwards the parilpophyses become shorter and are directed 
downwards ; their ribs also are downwardly directed, and behind 
the anal fin unite to form h(cmai spines ; the hamal spines of 
the upturned vertcbric ai^e expanded as hypurals to support the 
caudal fin; the hypurals are only one less in number than 
the upturned vertebra), b\it in the specimen etamitied they are 
displaced, so that the sixtieth vertebra bears two and some of 
the last six vertebrae do not bear any. 

Skeleton, — The dorsal and anal fins are supported by a 
series of pterygiophores, each of which is divided into a long 
proximal (basal) and a short distal (radial) segment ; each fin- ray 
is articulated to its radial. The pelvic bones are rather long and 
flat ; they converge and slightly overlap anteriorly ; only the 
innermost radial is well developed, the fin-rays articulating 
directly with the pelvic bones. The pectoral arch includes a 
small simple post-temporal, which is firmly united to the skull, a 
supra-clei thrum, and a cleithriim. The coracoid cartilage has 
only one ossification, the hypercomcoid (or “scapula”); there 
are 4 radials, 3 of which articulate with the hypei*coracoid and 
one with the metapterygium. 

COMPABISON OF LUPJDOSTEVS WITH AM£A, 

. Cranium. ^Itt Amta the orbito-rostral part of the skuU is 
much shot ter and broader than in Lepidoetms^ and the mtmm 
ermii extends forwai'd between the orbits to the ethmoid region. 
On the upper surface a single pair of loose denno-occipital plates 
leprese^it the three pairs or more of ZepidosUmB ; tim other boties^ 

S arietals, pterotics, frontals, pmmaxtiWies, nasals, adnasak, and 
have; precMy the . same lelationship ta eaeb 
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other as iu LepidoBteiiSt differing only in form and proportions ; 
owing to the shortness of the snout the prssmaxiUaries are 
scarcely exposed on the upper surface behind the nasals, and 
when the nasals and adnasals are removed it is seen that the long 
tubes that cany the olfactory nerves in Lepidoateua are repre- 
sented by mere foramina. 

The rostral cartilage contains paired septo-maxillary and lateral 
ethmoid ossifications; the vomers and parasphenoid ere broad 
and flat, and the latter is unconnected with the frontals; the 


Text-figure 6, 



Amia calva. Skull from above. For comparison with tczt-fig. % 
Lettering as before. 

wings of the parasphenoid do not bear condyles and do not unite 
with the pro-otics, but extend upwards to unite by suture with 
the sphenotics and internally with the alisphenoids ; the orbito- 
sphenoids are paired and separate. Small paired basisphenoids 
are present, narrowly separa^ and projecting upwards in front 
of tbe pro-otics, which roof the myoaome just as in lApidovkua ; 
sphenotics and epiotics are much as in Ltpidostm^r but in 
addition there are well-developed opisthotics, and above them op 
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aach side a posterior tempoi-al fossa roofed by the epiotic and 
pterotic. Bxoocipitals are as in Lepidoateua, but the upper wings 
of the basioccipital in that genus are represented in AnUa by two 
01 * three pairs of bones, generally interpreted as the neural arches 
of centra incorporated in the basioccipital. 

Circumorbitals. — In Amia the circumorbital series is inMn- 
plete above, and the bones are reduced in number; therein a 
single praorbital, two large postorbitals cover the cheek, and 
al)ove them a smaller one appears at the side of the frontal as a 
bone of the cranial roof. 

Jaws, Su8pe7iaoriu7n,etc, — As already noted, the prsemaxillaries 
of Amia have the same relation to the dermal ethmoid, nasals, 
ad nasals and f rentals, and to the olfactory sacs and nerves as in 
Lepidasteus, but the maxillaries are quite unlike those of that 
genus, for they are unsegmented and free ; each has an inwardly 


Text-figure 7, 



Amia ealva, IHerygo-quadrate, suspensorial, aud opercular tones. 
Lettering as in text-iig. 6. 


directed articular process at the anterior end, and each carries a 
supplemental bone (or supramaxillary). The lower jaw of Amia 
has two endosteal bones for articulation with the quadrate as in 
LepidostSTM, but there is an additional small bone in front of the 
upper of these, and above them is another additional bone with 
a convex posterior surface for articulation with the concave 
anterior end of the symplectic. The dent^, angular, and supra* 
angulai* correspond to those bones in Lspm^teua, and, as in that 
genus, there is a large laminar preearticular ; in front of this 
Allis shows two intra-dentaries, but in the skeleton I have 
examined, the posterior of these is represmted on one side by four 
bones and on the other by six ; also in my example the endosteal 
mento-Meckelian figured by AlKs appears to be fused with the 
anterior intra^entary. 

Paoo, ZooL. Soo.— 1923, No. XXX. ^ 
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Except that the palatine is separable into an endosteal 
ossification and two dentigerous laniinee, the pterygo-quadrate, 
hyoid, and opercular bones are the same as those of LepidoBtms ; 
but they are very differently arranged, for the ineta pterygoid is 
firmly attached to the hyomandibular and the quadrate to the 
syinplectic, the well-developed crescentic prajoperculum is united 
to the hyomandibular and symplectic, and the interoperculum is 
normally developed and movable. Some authors have described 
a process of the metapterygoid as articulating with the pro- 
otic, hut actually tliere is no such articulation, and the process, 

Text-figure 8. 



Atnia eaUa. Lower jaw, inner and outer aspects. 
Lettering as in text-fig. 5. 


which is an intermuscular lamina directed upwards, forwards, 
and outwards, does not go anywhere near the otic region of 
the skull. 

Amia has a good series of branchiostegal rays and a median 
gular plate. The ceratohyal has two ossifications and the hypo- 
hyal one as in Lepidosteus, and the branchial skeleton shows 
no important differences from that genus. 

VerUhrm mtd Jins . — The vertebral column of ^mia is well 
known; tbe most important differences from Zepidostet^ are 
that tbe vertebrae are amphicoelous, and that in most of the 
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caudal vertebra each centrum is divided into a pr83C6ntnim 
(without arches) and a postcentrum« 1'he terminal vertebra, 
hypurals, etc., are arranged much as in Lepidosteua* The 
skeleton of the fins is as in Lepidosteus^ except that the pectoral 
radials are more numerous and more than one articulates 
with the metapterygium; the pectoral arch differs from that of 
Lepido8teu8 in that the corficoid cartilage is unossified and the 
post-temporal is large and loosely attached, with a lower fork 
running to the opisthotic. 


Systematic Position of Lepidoateua and Amia, 

It is probable that most of the chiiracters in which Lepidoataus 
and Amia agree are common to all the Holostean Ganoids (Semio- 
notidsB, PycnodontidsB Macrosemiidse, Eugnathidse, Amiidse, 
PachycoiTnidae t, Aspidorhynchidse). Further, it is evident that 
the essential features which distinguish Lepidoateua from Amia^ 
i. «. the characters of the jaws, suspensorium, and opercles, 
distinguish it also from all the others. Lepidotiia is extremely 
like Amia in its head skeleton, except that the skull is more 
compressed, with the epiotics meeting above the exoccipitals and 
the orbitosphenoids united {cf. Smith Woodward, P. Z. S. 1893, 
and Mon. Pal»ontogr. Soc. 1916-1919). I am fairly certain 
that I can make out in this genus the symplectic articulation 
with the lower jaw. 

The Semionotidas, to which family Lepidoiua belongs, first 
made their appearance in the Upper Permian, and are veiy 
distinct in structure from the PfdsBoniscidae, the only fishes 
known which can be regai’ded as their ancestors. The typical 
PalsBoniscids appear to have been swift-swimming predacious 
fishes, with a large mouth and sharp teeth. If we regard them 
as giving rise to the Semionotida?, probably slow-swimming 
bottom-feeding fishes, with a small mouth and styliform or 
tritoral teeth, we can interpret many of the difierences as related 
to a change of habits. 

The change from dorsal and anal fins with numerous rays 
forming a close-set series to fins with the rays relatively few and 
spaced, each ray with its own pterygiophore, and the reduction 
of the muscular lobe at the bi\se of each fin and of the radial 
segments of the pterygiophores, are readily understandable if 
the use of these fins changed from cleaving the water and with- 
standing strains to performing the delicate movements of a fish at 
rest or swiramingslowly. Correlated with this modification of the 
dorsal and anal fins is that of the caudal, the upturned end of the 

a These are abenant in the reduction of the opercular apparatus and the arrange- 
ment of the hones of the cranial roof. 

t The prmmaxUlarios are said to he loose and separated l^ an ethmoidal rostmm, 
hut I am not satiailed that this interpretatioii is correct. I think that the so-calW 
preemasUlariOs may he the fraotat*ed anterior ends of the maxillaries. 
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tail being shortened so that the fin became terminal rather than 
ventral. The use of the jaws for crushing shell-fish instead of 
seizing fishes may account for the firm union of the prsBrnaxillaries 
with the frontals. The lower jaw of the Palseoniscids appears 
to have consisted of the same four bones as that of Folypterm^ 
namely dentary, angular, articular, and preearticular ; that of 
the ^mionotids is shorter, deeper, and stronger, and the 
additional articular ossifications (as seen in Amia) may simply be 
due to the increased size and complexity of its articulation, whilst 
the intm-dentaries may be regarded merely ns plates developed to 
support teeth. The “ supra-angular may bo an anterior bone of 
the outer circumorbital series which has adhered to the coronoid 
process, in the same way that a bone of the temporal series has 
become attached to the hyomandibular in Polyptertts; and I believe 
that the supplemental maxillary had a similar origin. The small 
size of the mouth involved a change in shape and direction of the 
praeoperculum and hyomandibular ; the praeoperculum, which in 
the Palaeoniscidse appears to have been simply a plate covering 
the cheek behind the circumorbitals, now became used to 
strengthen the suspensorium, a necessity on account of the 
forward position of the articulation of the lower jaw ; the lower 
end of the elongated hyomandibular ossified as the symplectic, 
which may have been originally developed either, as I am inclined 
to think, for the articulation of the lower jaw, or perhaps only 
to support the quadmte and connect it with the prsBOperculum ; 
the original hyomandibular ossification developed a knob for 
articulation with the operculum; the upper ossification in the 
cerato-hyal appears to have been developed for the attachment 
of the interhyal, which seems to l>e an ossified ligament. It is 
obvious that the character of the respiration would be greatly 
changed, the movements being smaller, and I think that a better 
regulation of these would result from the definite articulation of 
the operculum with the hyomandibular ; moreover, the hyomandi- 
bular being now but little movable, movements of the operculum 
became of more importance. The interopeiculum is a new bone 
of some interest ; it would almost seem as if the sulmperculum, 
retaining its attachment to the posterior end of the lower jaw, 
had been elongated and then fmctured, the posteiior part thus 
retaining its freedom of movement, whilst the anterior — the 
interoperculum— -was overlapped by the horizontal limb of the 
praeoperculum. Finally, one may suspect that the disappearance 
of the clavicles is in some way connected with the other read- 
justments in this region. 

The 8emionotid[e appear to have developed in various direc- 
tions, giving rise for example to the remarkable Pycnodontid®, 
which show many resemblances to our modern Pleotognaths ; and 
through the Eugnatbid® to the Amiid® and to the Pachycormid®, 
which parallel the Scombroids. The development of a large- 
mouthed piscivorous type appears to have taken place in two 
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Ways. In the Eugnathidie the cleft of the mouth extended back* 
wards and the suspensorium became vertical or directed back- 
wards ; in these strong-swimming fishes the dorsal and anal rays 
have increased in number and become concentrated, and the 
caudal has become forked. On the other hand, in the Lepido- 
steidte the snout and lower jaw have grown forward, the quadrate 
retaining its anterior position, and we may suppose that as the 
lower jaw became longer and more powerful the strain on the 
suspensorium was relieved by the acquirement of the articulation 
of the metapterygoid with the parasphenoid. Other modifica- 
tions, such as the great development of the interoperculum, seem 
to be related to the elongation of the orbital region, which gives 
an increased surface for attachment of the strong mandibulai* 
muscles. In these sluggish, lurking fishes the fins remain essen- 
tially as in the Semionotidm. 

The Aspidorhynchidffi, which have sometimes been associated 
with the Lepidosteidm, have none of the peculiarities of that 
family. An analysis of their characters shows a close agreement 
with the Eugnathidm, from wliich they differ in the prolonga- 
tion of tile prmmaxillaries to form a beak and the development 
of a prmsyinphysial bone in the lower jaw. Especially important 
is the resemblance of the symplectic to that of the Eugnathidfc 
and jhiiia (Siuitli Woodward, Monogr. Palaeont. Soc. 191 G -1919, 
p. 98, pi. XX. fig. 2). 

It is well known that the Teleosteans agree with the Holostean 
Ganoids in the structure of the dorsal and anal fins, the absence of 
clavicles (infra-clavicles), iind the structure of the suspensorium 
and opeicles. But the most primitive Teleosteans (e. p. the 
Elopidae) difter from the Holostei in several important respects, 
as follows : — The caudal fin is homocercal*. There are three 
coracoid bones (hyper-, hypo-, and meso-coiacoid), whereas in 
/jepidosteua and Ainia there is not more than one (hypercoracoid 
or “ scapula *’) and the inesocoracoid bridge is cartilaginous. The 
pectoral rndials are all inserted on the hypercoracoid and hypo- 
coracoid, the lowest radial probably representing the metaptery- 
gium. An endochondral supraoccipital bone is present. The 
vomer is unpaired. The lower jaw has no “ supra-angular ” and 
no intm-dentaries, and the priearticular is reduced f. Tlie pne- 
maxillaries are loosely attached, I'emote from the frontals, and in 
front of the olfactory sacs. 

* Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) v. 1010, p. 858. 

t The current ntiiinoiiclature of the Teleoatean lower law ia faulty. The hone 
ttsually called angular ie the bomologue of the lower articumr of Amia and the aiugle 
articular of Fo!yptertt$, Uidewood’N ** endosteal articular is the bomologue of the 
upper articular that articulates with the quadrate in X^^ido96$u9 and Amia* His 
*‘ectosteal articalar*' is the angular, and his ** sesamoid articular’' in all pro* 
hability the ptsearticular. 

According to Ridewood (P. Z. S. 1904) the bone last named serves for the attach- 
ment of the t^don of part of the levator muscle, but it may well have persisted 
rather than have been developed for this purpose. In the Cyprinodonts the opistho^c 
is reduced to a nodule to which the lower fork of the post-temporal is attached* 
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if oaly the living forms were considered, it might be held that 
the Chondrostei, Holostei, and Teleostei were groups of equivalent 
rank. But a study of tlie fossils shows that this conclusion is 
wrong. The mesozoic PholidophoridsB and Oligopleiiridse resemble 
the Holostei in the structure of the caudal lin (and in the 
Pholidophoridee of their scales), but in other characters, such as 
the small loose pramaxillaries, the maxillary with convex oral 
edge and bearing two supmmaxillaries and the absence of a 
‘‘ supra^angular/* they show clear evidence of their relationship 
to the Elopidsft. 

The Pholidophoridaj had minute teeth, and were praViably 
plankton 'feeders like the Hernngs, Avhich they resemble in form 
and in the shape of the fins. They are evidently another off- 
shoot of the Semionotidie, fmm which they diflfer especially in the 
structui'e of the mouth, and they lead to the Leptolepid® and 
ElopidaB. These are stronger swimmers, with a deeply-forked 
caudal fin, in which the upper hypurals are for the first time 
supported by uroneuiuls, paired bones that replace the upturned 
end of the vertebral column. , 

The Holostei and Teleostei, therefore, are one group, for 
which it seems better to use the name Neopt(*iygii, mther than 
to use Holostei or Teleostei in a new and extended sense ; 
whilst the name Pala3opterygii may be used to designate the 
group including the Palaeoniscoids, Chondrostei, and Belono- 
rhynchii. 

I have long considered that the Selachians constitute a distinct 
class {cf, P. Z. S. 1906, p. 724), and if that be admitted, the main 
groups of the Pisces t may he termed subclasses. These are six 
in number — namely Pala^opterygii, Neopterygii, Oladistia, Kbipi- 
distia, Actinistia, and Dipueusti, the prol:)able relationships of 
which are indicated in the following scheme : — 


Neopterygii. 


Actinistia. Dipneusti. 
Oladistia. Rhipidistia. 


PaJsBopterygii. 


The Neopterygii are defined by the dorsal and anal fins with 
pterygiophores equal in number to the dermal rays, the absence of 
clavicles and of paired giilars, the presence of an intei-operculum, 


* It iB worth noting that one snpramaxillarjr and a supm-angnlar, and two supra* 
maxillaries and no supra-aUgular are alternative conditions, almost su^stitig that 
the maxillary hat captured the supra-angular from the lower jaw. But it seems more 
likely that the supra-angular luis gone, and that as the maxillary lengthened another 
subcrbital has be^me attached to it. 

t I exclude from the Pisces a nombw of Pilssoxoic groups of uncertain relation* 
ships, «. y. ArUirodira, Asterolepida, Osteostraci, etc. 
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and by the structure of the skull {$.g, typically 5 otic bones, 
alisphenoids and orbitospheuoids, etc.) and of the hyoid arch 
(a symplectic, two ossifications in the ceratohyal, etc.). This sub- 
class contains the great majority of living fishes, and includes a 
large number of ordei'S, of which the first tht*ee aie : — 


Order 1. Photospondyli. 

Caudal fin abbreviate heterocercal. Vertebral column acentroiis, 
or with centra variously developed*. Prsemaxillaries fixed, 
attached to f rentals and pierced for passage of olfactory nerves ; 
maxillary free, unsegmented, usually with a supramaxillary. 
liOwer jaw with “supra-angular,*^ large dentigerous pramrticiilar, 
and intra-dentaries. Hyoid arch and praeoperculum normally 
developed, and synipknitic firmly attacheil to quadrate. Only one 
coracoid ossification, or- none ; mesocoracoid bridge cartilaginous ; 
one or more pectoral radials insei*ted on metapterygiuin. 

Principal families : — SemionotidaB, Macrosemiid®, Eugnathidae, 
Amiidte, Pachycormidtu, AspidorhynchidaB, Pycnodontidse. 


Order 2. Ginolymow. 

Distinguished from the preceding by the chamcters of the 
jaws, suspensorium, and opercles. Maxillary segmented, the first 
one or two segments attsiched to pra3maxillary, the rest to ecto- 
pteiygoid ; metiipterygoids aHicuIaiing with transverse facets on 
wings of parasphouoid ; hyoid arch free from pterygo-quadrate ; 
prseoperculuni small, its anterior end articulating with a condyle 
on quadrate ; interoperculum large, fixed, collecting hyomandibu- 
lar with prieoperculum. Vertebral centra solid, opisthocmlous. 

One family, Lepidosteidae. 


Order 3, Haleoostomi. 

Caudal fin abbreviate heterocercal. Prffiinaxillaries small, 
loosely attached ; maxilJury typically with two supramaxillaries ; 
lower jaw without *• supra- angular or i ntra- dentaries. V ertebral 
centra annular or amphiorelous. 

Two families, Pholidophoridfe and Oligopleuridie. 


* The various oonditious are ; — (1) No ocuira ; basea of arcliea not expanded. 
(This is found in all families exc^t Ainiida) and Aspidorhyuehidfe.) (2) No centra ; 
oases of arches may form laminar expaiisioiw over the notochord (some Pycno- 
donts). (3) Annular or amphicielous centra of uncertain origin ; no pne- and 
post-centra (Aspidorhynchidas, N^rkmuhoUpU), (4) Solid oul^wths of arcluHt 
paay enclose notochord, forming annular centra, with prsc- and post-centra in caudal 
region. (Some Maorosemiidce, Eugnathida^ and PaohycormidaQ.) (6) Centra disc- 
like, formed by ossifloation of tissues surrounding notochord, enclosing bases of 
arnnes ; pne- and post-centra in caudal region (Amiidss). 
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The foartb Order, the Imrosm u, is distinguished fnm the 
Helecostomi bjr the hoiBOcercel structure of the c&iid&l So ; it is 
followed by the Orders Obtariophysj, Apodes, etc. 

The relationships of the families dealt with above ma/ be 
expressed diagrammaticully as follows : — 

Lepidosteitbe. 

Klopidft\ 

LeptolepidaB. 

i 

j 

i 

Oligopleundw. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

j ^^^*<^lidophorid«e, 
Pycnodontidae. i 

, Macrosemiid». 

I 

I 

Semionotida‘. 

I 

j 

Palajoniscidie. 



Aspidorhyiicbidfe. 



Eiignathidas. 


General Oonsibebations. 

In dealing with the origin and evolution of the lower Neopteir- 
pan Fishes I have tried to emphasize the conclusion at which 
i have arrived, that their differentiation has been adaptative 
changes of structure being especially i-elated to the nature of 
the food and the method of procuring it. 

Thw is well illustrated by the following example The Semi- 
onotida, probably slow-gwimming fishes feeding on molluscs, 
crusteoeans, etc,, appear to have been derived from the Palieo- 
niscidee and have themselves given rise to the Buguathide, 
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which reisemble the Pateoiuticida) in form, shape of the fins, size 
of the mouth, and structure of the teeth. 

In comparing Eagnathm with PcdoBoniscus^ both strong- 
swimming predacious fishes, it is not evident that any of the 
differences between them are adaptative. But these differ- 
ences are due to the Semionotid ancestry of the Eugnathidse, 
and there is good I’eason for believing that they were adapta- 
tive in origin. 

The later evolution of the Neopterygian Fishes ofters numbei*s 
of parallel examples ; modifications persist and become the basis 
for fui*ther modifications. 
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25. On the Origin of Flight in Birds. 

By Baron Francis Nopcsa. 

[Received April 2i, 1923 : Read April 24f, 1923.] 

(Text-figures 1-7.) 

Iq 1907 1 brought forward the idea that birds originated from 
bipedal Dinosaur-like running reptiles in which the anterior ex- 
tremities, on account of fiapping movements, had giudually turned 
to wings without thereby affecting teri^strial locomotion (14). 
This idea has been on several occasions criticised by various 
authors (1, 3, 9, 12, 16). 

In consequence of new material having turned up that has some 
hearing on this subject, the time seems to have arrived when 
the different criticisms to which the hypothesis of a “ running 
Proavis has been subjected can be reviewed. 

The first criticism was brought forward by Hay (9), who dis- 
agreed with my idea on account of my having dniwn Piroavis 
with too short arms and with a reduced and rotated hallux. 
According to Hay s view, birds never could have originated from 
such a form unless considerable rejuvenation might be presumed, 
llie Dinosaurs Hay supposes to have been originally quadru- 
pedal. 

Hay’s view was endorsed by Abel (1), who, on account of 
the rotation of the hallux and the development of a prehensile 
mauus in Arcl^iopteryx and Dinosaurs, in 1912 supported the 
idea that both birds and Dinosaurs were derived from arboreal 
forms. Steiner tried to derive arguments against my hypo- 
thesis from the diastaxic arrangement of the feathers, the origin 
of which he traced back to some arboreal Agamid (16). In a later 
paper (17) he likewise emphasised the prehensile structure of the 
mauus in primitive birds, but at the same time he believed that 
Abel’s arguments, based on liallux and poliex, were devoid ef 
foundation. 

Beebe (3) and Lucas (13) fully appreciate the difficulty that 
arises from the fact that, while in all arboricolous passive fiiers the 
centre of the parachute surface coincides, as it must, with the 
centre of gravity of the animal, this could not have been the case 
in a primitive arboricolous bird having feathers only on its tail and 
arms. They think to overcome this difficulty by assuming that 
the most primitive arboreal birds had quills also on their legs. 

This stage in avian evolution Beebe terms the Toir apteryx 
stage ; and in support of his hypothesis, he falls back on the 
observation that temporarily quills develop on the legs of several 
kinds of bu*ds, and are later replaced by down. 
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In 1922 Abcjl (2) dropped the idea that birds and Dinosaurs 
originated from (juadrii pedal arboreal forms, a.nd suggested that 
biids might })e the offspring of a bipedal 7Wmf.v-shaped reptile. 
Heilman tried (11) to reconcile my views with those held by 
Hay and Abel, etc. 

It is apparent from this review, that anatomical arguments 
against the hypothesis of a running Vroavia are mainly V)ased 
on the structure of the man us and the pes, and partly on the 
occurrence of certain quills. None of the authors cited has 
considered either the shoulder-girdle or the pelvis of birds, in 
spite of these parts being correlated with the feet. 

Since Hay and Abels argument from the occurrence of a 
functional hallux in different birds is of gi'eat anatomical weight, 
it has to be dealt with first. The functional hallux in many 
birds must either be an old structure inherited from an arboreal 
Proavia, or it must be a newly-acquired character that was 
missing in the running Proama. 

Although we know comparatively little about the Triassic 
bipedal reptiles among which the running Proavis might be 
looked for, nevertheless by the study of fossil footprints some 
points of the structure of the feet of bipedal Triassic reptiles can 
be elucidated (13). In my argument, four types of Triassic 
footprints are of special interest, for they throw some light on 
the evolution of the hallux in these otherwise nearly unknown 
types. These four types can be gi’ouped around the footprints 
called Plectotema^ Amnnopita, Amhisauripusy and Giga/ndipua» 
Believing that 1 have proved all Dinosaui*s to have developed 
from bipedal lightly- built animals (15), I consider these tracks 
to be Dinosaurian. 

PUctoterna has long and slender toes, and a very long metatarsus 
resting always on the ground and indicating a plantigrade animal 
like HaUopua (text-hg. 1). Ammopua has also slender toes, but 
it shows, instead of the metatarsal impression only, the impres- 
sion of a rounded pad, proving that this animal was digitigrade, 
as is Procompaognaihua (text-fig. 2). Anchiaanripua has thicker 
toes than either of these two types, and was frequently planti- 
grade. It is the track of Anchiaanraa (10) (text-fig. 3). Gigan- 
iMpua is of still heavier build, but always digitigrade, and the 
track of some unknown Megalosaurian. 

Around each of these four types several other Triassic foot- 
prints can be grouped that differ mainly in the development of 
the hallux. To the Phctoterna type belong Palamopma^ Eooocampa^ 
Herpedactylus, Xiphopaza^ and Corvijm ; to the Armnopua type 
ai‘e allied Ewpalamopv/8, Palemarchua, and Platypterna) the 
A'tichiaauripaa type is suggested by Anonwepua, Apaiicknua^ and 
GraUator ; and the Oigandipiia type is approached by Sauropm 
and Hyphepua. 

Considering the hallux of these different tracks, it may be 
remarked that in some the hallux articulates very low down and 
is not rotated {Palamopm^ Ewocampe^ Anomoapua) ; in others the 
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rotation more or less marked, but the hallux is still always well 
in touch with the ground ( Herpedmiylus^ Xiphopem^ Platy- 
ptemOiy Pcdamopm^ Poleniarchus) ; yet in other tracks {AmmoptiSf 
ApatichnuSy Anchiscuuripue^ Smiropus) the rotation is still more 
accentuated, and the articulation is well raised above the ground, 
so that only the tip of the hallux makes an impression ; and finally 
in some of the tracks Platypterna^ Grallator) the hallux 

can be seen no more. 

Thus in all four types of tracks a simultaneous and indepen- 
dently acquired rotation and abbreviation of the hallux can be 
detected. Since it is quite impossible to Assume that all four 
types of tracks were exclusively made by animals becoming 
arboreal, it is evident that the curious rotation of the hallux 
in all these types was not due to ar})oreal adaptation, but to 
some other hitherto unknown factor^. 

The hallux that is attained in all these types recalls that 


Text-figure 1. 



(A) Mtrpedactylfu i (B) Xiphopezai (C) J?Jectopt«ma ; (D) Flectoptarna ; 

(E) Cormpes. * 


of those birds in which it is a non-functioning digit. If it 
can be proved that the functioning hallux in birds develope<l 
from a non-functioning hallux, this observation is a strong 
argument for a Dinosaur-like teirestrial bipe<lal running Proavis, 
If the functioning hallux in birds developed from a non- 
functioning but rotated and abbreviated hallux, this change 
must have left some traces, in the functioning hallux of birds 
two distinct features seem actually to point to such a change. 
First, one may mention that even in birds with a strong func- 
tioning hallux the first metatarsal is reduced. This shows that 
in the history of these birds some stage of evolution was passed 
in which the hallux was but feebly attached to the leg, and when 
consequently the hallux was not much used for grasping. 

* The lesson why the rotated hallux is more reduced in some Dinosanm titan in 
others will discussed on another occasion. 
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As a second feature pointing in the same direction, the 
great variety of the flexor muscles of the hallux can be 
brought forward. If the functioning type of hallux were the 
primitive type in birds, then the arrangement of the flexor 
muscles could be everywhere alike, whereas, if the hallux was 
rejuvenated and secondarily but independently strengthened in 
different groups of birds, the flexor muscles might vary. As is 
known, the latter is actually the case, and the variation has been 
used in the classification of biitis (7). Tiiese detailed observa> 
tions show that the functioning hallux in birds is perhaps a 
secondary adaptation. A feature worth mentioning is that in 
the apparently tridactyle foot of those bipedal animals that passed 
through a stage of arboreal specialisation (Kangaroo) the fourth 
toe is the longest (5), while it is the tliird that is the longest in 
Dinosaurs, birds, and Alaeiaga (14). 


Text-figure 2. 



Footprints of digitigrade Triassic reptiles. 

(A) Anom(»pu % ; (B) Apatichnu $ ; (C) Anchisauripus ; (I)) Ghallator, 


Turning now from the pes to the manus in primitive birds 
{Archmopteryx)^ it may be remarked that this is a long and 
slender organ, adapted to some extent for grasping, but this alone 
is again no sign of arboreal specialisation* 

The partial use of the anterior limb as a grasping organ 
occurs in different terrestrial quadrupeds. The fore leg is used 
as a manus in the Kangaroo when taking up food ; it is similarly 
used in mice and rabbits and, partly for the same purpose and 
partly also as a weapon, in cats and bears. Members of each 
of these groups are, it is true, partly also arboreal ; but nevei*the- 
less the terrestrial representatives in these groups do not descend 
from the arboreal forms, for, on the contrary, it uas the use 
of the anterior limb as a grasping organ that enabled some of the 
terrestrial forms to climb trees, 

Steiner has proved in a recent highly valuable contribution (17) 
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that in most ArchoMmria the ulnar phalanges are reduced, 
while the radial phalanges are retained or sometimes even 
strengthened. He takes this to be a sign of the arboreal adapta< 
tion of Proa/vis. The reduction cannot be denied, but again it 
does not seem to be a sign of any arboreal specialisation. In 
the one group of extinct reptiles that certainly was derived 
from arboreal types this reduction does not take place, for in 
Pterosaurians the last finger is veiy strong, and this reduction 
does not occur in any of the arboreal mammals (6). It is well 
marked only in Orocc^iJia, Dinosaurs, and birds. The primitive 
Dinosaurs are, as is well known, bipedal (16). In the Orocodilia 
the reduction of the shoulder-girdle and the curious elongation 
of the carpal bones indicate that formerly also in this group 
the disproportion between the fore limbs and the hind liml^ 
was also decidedly greater (10). Considering that all those 
mammals that are partly bipedal use the anterior limb for 


Text-figure 3. 



(A) ^MpalamopM (somewhat modified); (B) VolmarehMi (C) Ammopu^; 

(D) Platyp^ema, 

grasping, and that Dinosaurs and Orocodilia are terrestrial 
forms with a strong posterior body, it should be investigated 
whether the ulnai* reduction is not due to the use of the manus as 
a grasping organ during terrestnal and not during arboreal life. 
The first change that is attained when both the as yet unmodified 
anterior limbs are used together as a primitive grasping oi^an, is 
the inward rotation of both palmar surfaces ; the next change 
that must be expected is a strengthening of the radial side, for 
in two palms that are half-way rotated the radial borders of tl\e. 
hands come always nearer together than the ulnar borders ; 
consequently they are always exposed to much greater strain 
than the ulnar sides of the hands. This greater strain will be 
especially felt when the food is held with both anterior fc^ and 
pieces are detached with the teeth, Buch a manus must of course 
dUbr strongly from the manus of every arboioal type, for in the 
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arboreal types it is of importance that the grasping surface of 
the whole hand should be as gimt as possible. This is attained 
by the retention of all phalanges, and especially by the retention 
of the fourth (6). In animals in which the function of the 
manus is different, a reduction of the ulnar phalanges, recalling 
somewhat the reduction of the fourth and fifth digits of the 
human hand, can take place. 

The most reduced manus of this sort attained by a terrestrial 
animal is the manus of Struthiomimiis^ and the resemblance to the 
manus in Archoeopteryx is quite easily made out ( 18 ). Stmthio- 
mirmiSj however, did not live on trees (text-fig. 5). This genus is 
not only suitable for demonstrating that a hand can be developed 
on terra Jlrma, but also that a secondary elongation of the fore 
limb can be attained withotit adaptation to flight ( 18 ). Com- 
paring the Ti'iassic Procompsognathus^ the Jurassic Orniiholtsies^ 
and the Cretaceous Stnithiomimus, none of which were arboreal, 


Text-figure 4. 



BoneH of pes in Dinosaurs. 


(A) Ma8$o$pondylu$ I (B) Antrodemus\ (C) Compsoffnatkua, 

it may be remarked that the anterior limb is sliort in Pro- 
cornpsognathus^ longer in Ornitholestes, and longest in Struthio- 
mimua. This shows a steady increase in length. Since a similar 
elongation occurs also in the Sauropoda (for in this group the 
long-armed Biuchiosauridae certainly descended from the other, 
but short-armed forms) this elongation may well be compared 
with the elongation that can be seen in the anterior limb of the 
most primitive bird {Archcxopieryx). It is a sort of rejuvenation 
that suggests also the rejuvenation of the avian hallux already 
discussed* This observation proves to a certain extent that 
Hay's objection to my drawing Proavia with relatively short arms 
does not weigh as much as it seems to do at first. 

After having discovered in the course of our investigation 
that the similarity of hands and feet in birds and Dinosaurs, and 
their fundamental difference from these parts in ail arboreal 
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mammals and lizainis, not only do not form an argument for the 
arboreal origin of birds and Dinosaurs but on the contrary plead 
for their origin from running ancestors, and after having, as 1 
believe, refuted the arguments brought forward by Abel, Hay, and 
Hteiner, I think the next step should be to mention all those 
points in the anatomy of birds which exclude an arboreal Pi^mvis 
from the history of this group. 

All birds have a fused metatarsal. Where it is but feebly 
fuse<l, as in the Penguins, this k a return to a primitive stage, for 
in the fossil Penguins of the Seymour Islands the metatarsals are 
more strongly fused than in any recent species (20). 

With exception of arboreal birds, not a single arboreal verte- 
brate animal is known in which a fusion of the metatarsals is 
even indicated. This fusion shows that Promts must have 
moved differently from all recent arnl fossil arboreal forms. 


Text-figure 5. 



of niaims in DinosaurB and birds. 

(A) Ma$Bo$pon,[hflM\ (B) Anirode»mu»% (C) Stmthiomimus; (1)) Ornitliolostm ; 

(E) Arehitfojpteryjr, 

Proavis cannot have leaped in a more or less frog-like manner like 
Tarsias^ Qalago, or frogs, for in such arboreal animals the 
flexible taisus is modifiwl and its proximal part elongated ; it 
cannot Imv© climbed, for the manns is specialised on other lines : 
it cannot have jumped like a monkey, for birds show no tuber on 
the heel. Even Pedetes, though terrestrial and provided with com- 
pact taiml bones, .shows how even the firmly united tarsal bones 
are finally affect^ by jumping, for in the i*eoent Pedetes these 
bones are somewhat elongated, while they are short in a more 
primitive fossil type that Prof. Stromer intends to describe. 
This elongation ^ the tarsal lyonm is necessary in jumping 
animals, for in these it is essential that that part of the pes 
should be rigid and long which immediately touches the tibia, 
and ^not the part beyond the flexible tarsal bones. In bipedal 
stalking and walking animals the metatarsals can more easily 
elongate so as to ensure a greater stride. 

Pboc. Zool. SOO.--1923, No. XXXI. 
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Since the fneian of the metatarsals occurs exclusively in terres** 
trial forms {Alo^Mga^ etc%, and Artiod^tyld)^ Proams must oiiee 
have been terrestrial. Supposing Proavis acquired this marked 
specialisation while living in trees, it must have moved about 
there in a hitherto unknown fashion ; supposing, however, that 
birds learnt to fly, and only then became •bii)edalj then *we have a 
quite unique sort of evolution, for all those quadrupeds that learnt 
to. fly in the quadrupedal state became unable to walk^ Conse- 
quently birds must first have been bipedal, and only then have 
learnt to glide. 

Another argument that can also be brought forward against 
the hypothesis of an arboreal Proavis can be deduced fiom the 
pelvis of the most primitive bird we know {ArchcBopteryx), 

While the pes in Archatopisrijx shows tJiat this type had 


Text-figure 6. 



Pubes of Dinosaurs and birds. 


(A) Cceluru9\ (B) Arehtsopter^w \ (C) Struthio; (D) Dromufus, 


already taken to arboreal life, the pelvis, as shown by the pubes, 
is of the long and narrow type. This type is only met with 
in Dinosaui*8 and one cursorial bird. In the other birds, and 
especially in the arboreal birds, the pelvis is usually broad and 
short, and the pubes are wide a|mrt (text-fig. 6). 

In accordance with this structure and with the abbreviation of 
the vertebral column, the arboreal bii^s mostly hop, while the 
ground birds walk or run. In the best runneis the body is 
the longest, and the pelvis always remarkably narrow. Since 
a long body and nari'ow pelvis are seen in Arohoeopierpx in a 
mark^ manner, its arboreal specialisatiob can only be bailed 
very slight. It assuredly derived from a terrestriiil stock. 

shoulder-girdle in birds also iiwlioates that their comsbon 
ancestor must have once passed tlut>ugh a terrestrial n 
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Specialisation. Whenever in nearly-reiated Mammalia terrestrial 
and arboreal forms occur, it is in the latter that the clavicles 
are certainly present. According to Weber (19), the clavicles are 
missing in the teri'estrial genus Hystrix, but present in the 
arboreal Erethizon* 

Since in cursorial forms in which the humerus moves only in 
a plane that runs pamllel t(3 the body, no lateral strain is brought 
to bear on the gienoidal fossa, of course in such forms clavicles 
are useless, but they must be retained in the forms that extend 
the arms strongly sidewards, for here such lateral strains occur. 

If birds are derived from terrestrial forms in which the aims 
and the shoulder-girdle were temporarily reduce<l, it is in the 
shoulder-girdle that this must show. 

In the Theoodontia, in which, as shown by the relative length 
of the fourth digit, the elbows stood yet somewhat off from the 
body, an interclavicle and clavicles are present ; in the Orocodilia, 
only the interclavicle remains, but also the fourth toe is abbrevi- 
ated, showing that the lateral strain on the leg was already 
relativel}" small ; finally in all the Dinosaurs, as we know, clavicles 
and interclavicula ai*e absent. In Dinosaurs, moreover, a well- 
ossided sternum is pi*esent, arising from two centres of ossification. 

If we turn now from these reptiles to uioilernand extinct birds, 
we find always an osseous sternum and further on a bone that 
has been considered jxs corresponding to the clavicle of reptiles. 
This bone has been called the furcula, and it is this name that 
I adopt, for it has no phylogenetical meaning. In some birds 
this bone touches the sternum, in others, as ArcfueopteryXy it 
does not. 

Not even the slightest twice of an interclavicle has ever been 
found in birds (6), although this bone has been eagerly sought 
foi\ The scapula and coracoid in Arcimopteryx recall these 
elements in the primitive bipedal Diuosaui's and Htruthious 
birds (text-fig. 7). 

If the present arboreal birds are the direct descendants of a 
clavicle-bearing (piadrupedal lizard-like reptile that took to 
climbing trees, surely a clavicle ought to be present, and perhaps 
even an interclavicle might be expected, for it is exactly the 
interclftvicle that is retained both in Crocodiles and Mosasaurs 
when the osseous clavicles are already gone. If features exist 
that show that the furcula of birds is a newly-acquired bone and 
that both clavicles and interclaviole aie gone, then this is an 
important argument in favour of a primitive running Proavi». 

As can be seeti, a great part of the question turns on the nature 
of the furcula of birds. 

While the clavicles in all animals are always paired bones 
attached to the toapula with one end and to the interclaviole 
with the other^ the furcula of birds adheres to the coracoid miik 
onO end and fuses, even in AmAmopitfya, in the middle with the 
fuucitla from tfwt eidoi 


31 * 
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If we wish to identify the furcula of birds with the clavicle of 
other vertebrata, we must assume that, lii’St of all, the clavicle 
managed to slip along the anterior border of the scapula, then, to 
pass the glenoid fossa without, however, affecting the motion 
of the humerus by so doing, and finally tu attach to the coracoid. 
Worse than that, we must also suppose that in the middle of the 
body a very curious, almost mysterious, and unique reduction 
managed to wipe out even the last ontogenetical trace of the 
interclavicle without affecting the clavicles. Surely it is some- 
what risky to evoke a hypothesis of this sort. 

Supposing now, instead of these changes, that the furcula is an 
ossified tendon that was developeil wlien birds began to glide to 
strengthen a reduced scapular arch, it is easy to explain its 
origin on the coracoid, the primary fusion of the median ends, its 


Text-figure 7. 




Scapula Hiid coracoid in l)inoBaui*B and birds. 

(A) Gargotaurmi (B) Archi»opterg3p ; (C) Struthio; (D) Nothura, 

successive fixing on to the sternum, and the absence of clavicles 
and interclavicle. Of course it is necessary in this case to fall 
back on the hypothesis of a terrestrial and bipedal Proavis in 
which the shoulder-girdle had sufiered reduction. 

In accordance with some old zoologists, 1 consider the furcula 
to be an ossified tendon, and not to be homologous with the 
clavicles in reptiles. Since this supposition agrees with the 
results hitherto obtained, I think this hypothesis is the right 
one. 

All evidence brought forward up to the present shows that the 
fiying state of birds was preceded by a state of bipedal running. 
Having established this, of course it becomes necesaaiy to investi- 
gate when and where primitive feathers and passive flight began. 

If passive flight and feathers arose after cursorial reptiles had 
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taken up an arboreal life, they must have developed featliers 
on arms and legs, for also in these long necked and long-tfiiled 
forms the centre of the supporting gliding surface had to coincide 
with the centime of gravity of the body. Hence, evideiitly out of 
these reptiles a Tetrapteryx had to develop. 

Of course an exclusively bipedal Tetraptet*yx would encounter 
great difficulties when climbing. During gliding, furthermore, 
in spite of new difficulties presenting themselves, the knees of such 
a creature had evidently to be turned outward ; the feet had to 
be stretched away from the body and had to be brought into the 
same plane as the anterior members, else the feathers of the legs 
would have been quite ineffective. All this and the difficulties 
encountered when climbin|^ without using the anterior limbs 
would have been vei^y detiimental to bipedal locomotion. Even 
a mere glance at Beebe’s hypothetical Tetrapteryx shows that such 
a creature could not have been bipedal. 

Since Beebe’s Tetrapteryx is a rather short-necked animal, this 
point of his drawing is likewise open to criticism. All birds 
originated evidently from a bipedfd and long-necked ancestor 
that carried the head upright. It will, however, always remain 
an unsolved problem how Tetrapteryx could have managed to 
carry such a long neck and an upright bead when gliding : 
arboreal animals are rather short-necked. 

In consequence of all this, the Tetrapieryx hypothesis, which 
is but a revival of Pyemft’s arboreal Proavis^ must evidently be 
dismissed, for it can in no way account for the persistence of 
bipedal locomotion in birds. 

The whole Tetrapteryx hypothesis is based exclusively on 
the one interesting observation, that in some birds a row of 
quills is present on the upper pai^t of the legs. 

Without diminishing the interest of this observation, it hast© 
be remarked that in a long-tailed animal this is the very place 
where quills would be ineffective, and that the phylogenetical 
value of this observation varies according to the manner in which 
one estimates the relation between quills and down. 

If the down is considered to be the primitive type of feather 
which originated as a body cover to prevent the lo^ of heat, and 
the quills are considered as its modification, of course in such a 
case the occurrence of a row of quills on the leg can be taken as 
a proof that the legs were once used for flying; but if, on the 
other hand, the quills are considered as primitive, then such a 
reasoning is fallacious. In this latter case the occurrence of 
quills in places that are later covered with down possibly only 
shows that formerly a part of the side of the body of the primitive 
birds was covered with quills arranged in rows. Such quills can 
then gradually have been replaced by down, except in places 
where they served for flight or steering. 

In such a case it may be assumed that the quills which 
evidently first originate on tlie arms and tail gradually spread 
to adjacent places wheie they were not really wanted. 
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A hypotbeBis that assumes that organs that develop in one 
part should be capable of spreading on to adjacent regions whei^ 
they are of little or no value, needs naturally to l>e proved. 

In all species of Ehinoceroses in which a strong nasal rugosity 
is present to serve as base for the dermal horns, the surface of the 
jugal arch, the lacrymal, prefimtal, the otic I'egion, and even 
the posterior and exterior surface of the mandible, is also rough 
(Eh. sumatrensisy Eh, bina7*im). In those Rhinoceroses, however, 
in wliich the nasal tuberosity is weak or wanting, the jugal and 
lacrymal and the other bones mentioned above are also smooth 
(Eh, unicornis^ Aceratherium), 

A similar feature, as in Rhinoceros^ can be found also in 
Suidae. Hylmodtmrua does not only show stmng rugosities on 
the inaxillaries and jugals, where the facial warts aie developed, 
but also on the mandible and the frontal. Sm verrwoma 
shows similar but less marked features. Contrary to this, in 
Stis harhatus and criatahia all the skull bones are smooth, 
and correspf)nding}y on the cheeks strong warts and rugosities 
are wanting. 

That the rapidly spreading rugosities in Ehinoceroa and Ana, 
though in connection with warts, do not exclusively depend on 
the presence of these excrescences, can be demonstrated by the 
difterent Giraffes. Also in the latter a spreading of exostosis is 
traceable until the whole head is covered and eveii the mandible 
is affected: nevertheless, the skin in these aniinals remains smooth, 
and is quite normally covered with hair. Less clearly than in 
these three gioups, the spreading of useless exostosis can be 
observed in the bovine tribe. In Boa huhaUa, Boa gaurtta^ and 
the Bison, all of which have strong l)ony horn- cores, the 
rugosities of the frontal spread to the orbital and otic region, 
while in Bos depreaaicor^m,, in which the horn -cores are weak, 
the orbital and otic region is smooth. Bearing all these facts 
in mind, and they could easily be multiplied, and considering 
furthermore that in Crocodiles the skull bones and the bones of 
the dermal armour are of altogether different origin but that 
they nevertheless show the same piitiem of soulptui'e, and that 
thus also they show the spreading of one featui'e over the 
whole body and that something similar occurs in Lepidoatem (8), 
I think it is not too much to assume that also in the primitive 
Promia the primitive feathei’s of the tail spread even to regions 
where they were not wanted. Their attacnment on a patagium 
is the best proof that they never functioned. That the primitive 
feathers of birds were quills and not, as generally thought, down 
was recently proved by Steiner (17). 

In this way also Beebe’s chief argument for the reoonstructton 
of his TeinjipUryx loses a great deal of its value. It only shows 
that first in birds only a marginal row of quills was developed 
on the arms and on the tail, that later these spread towards the 
feet, and that the rest (A the quiUs s|n:iBg up later. 

Summing up, one ean safely state that in the skeleton of recent 
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and extinct bitds not a single character can be detected which 
points concliiBirely towards a primitive arboreal adaptation, but 
that seveml skeletal charaoters can only be explained by the 
hypothesis of a cursorial running ancestor of binls. The other-* 
wise inexplictible features are : the fused median metatarsals, 
the reduction of the first metatarsus, the small tarsal bones, 
the position of the knee, the long symphysis of the pubes in 
Ardmopteryx^ the lack of clavicles and interclavicle in all birds, 
and the position of the occipital condyle. The latter is vertical 
in bii^ds and primitive Dinosaurs, and proves that, unlike 
arboreal forms, in both these long-necked groups the head was 
primarily earned upright on a sigmoidal neck. 

Apart from all these important points, it is only by means of 
the running-Proavis hypothesis that the early occurrence of 
numerous flightless birds can be explained. It is evident that 
badly flying ground birds will much more imdily return to 
exclusively cursorial habits than arlwreal birds, for these, before 
becoming again flightless, must first descend from their trees and 
l>ecome thoroughly adapted to ground life. There exists a 
great «lifFerence between the pelvis of formerly arboreal flightless 
birds (for exan\ple, Dodo) and that of the Palieognath®. 

The hypothesis of a running Proavis is also the single one that 
accounts for the primitive structure of the palate, tlie free dorsal 
vertebra?, the low body-temperature, and the strong penis of the 
greater part of the Palmognathte, for according to this hypo- 
thesis these birds are, of course, much nearer related to Proavis 
than the later and evidently more specialised aboreal birds. If 
the birds wore of arl)oreal origin, one would expect the most 
primitive birds among the arboreal and not the teri'estnal birds. 
In compliance with a wish of Steiner (17), I desist from using in 
the course of these comparisons the term Ratit». 

That in one primitive arboreal bird more specialised, however, 
than an ostrich (i. e. Opisthoconms) the claws of the wing are 
more used for climbing than in all the other recent birds, is not 
of very great weight, for other nestlings use even their beak 
when climbing, and yet nobody will consider the Parrots to be 
ancestral to a.ll the other birds. The climbing of Opisthoconius 
may quite well be regarded as a secondary a^ptation, for the 
development of the pinions of the wings in Opisthocomtis sufTei'S 
a curiofls retardation that points in this direction ^14). The 
sternum of Opisthocomus shows likewise a curious modification. 

The primitive structure of the nest of ground birds when 
cornered with the nest of the arboreal birds, and the more 
brilliant coloration of the latter, also ajpree very well i^rith the 
hypothesis of the terrestrial origin of all birds. Even the 
curious fact that the nestlings of ground birds as a rule leave 
their nest comparatively soon after birth seems to soihe extent 
to favour this hypothesis (14). 

ITp to the present ail critics of the ^^running Preavw” hypothesis 
have only tried to find apparent difficulties in tliat hypothesis, 
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atul have never considered wbat it explains ; now it is their 
tiuii to explain all the points that have been brought forward 
in the course of this paper by means of their hypothesis of an 
arboiml Froavis* It may be that more difficulties will be 
encountered than are expected. 

Some critics (12) say that the comparison of a running 
Froavia with the different flying Ashes is no comparison at all, 
because Ashes do not move their pectoral fins in flight. In spite 
of this, I repeat that the comparison is leather a good one 
because 

(a) both types are vertebrata in which the anterior limbs are 
primarily only used for a similar passive gliding ; 

(h) in both, during gliding the centre of gravity is behind the 
upholding surface, giving it a convenient elevation ; 

(c) in both types the motive power used on land or in water is 
situated at the posterior end of the body and behind the 
gliding-planes ; 

(<f) in both, the locomotive power can immediately be brouglit 
again into action as soon as gliding through the air ceases, 
and BO gliding can soon be regained. 

None of these four characters can be found in arboreal passive 
fliers. 

Zscliokke (21) has remarked that some Crustacea develop a 
sort of flying like that of flying fishes ; so there is no reason why 
a terrestrial vertebrate animal should not also have been capable 
of developing it. No mechanical difficulties exist. To those w ho 
go on to argue that, with the exception of flying fishes, all other 
flying vertebrates descended from arboreal animals, an<l that 
therefore this was presumably also the case in birds, 1 retoj t 
that, with the exception of flying snakes, all arboreal vei*te))rata 
and naturally all their flying offspring are wn‘thout exception 
quadrupedal, while this is not the case in birds. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

March 20th, 1923. 

Prof. E. V”. MaoRride, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The SKCRBTfARY rejid the following Report on the Additions to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the month of Febriuiry, 1923 : — 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of B’ebruary were 141 in number. Of these 70 were 
acquired by presentation, 27 were deposited, 17 were purchased, 
and 21 were born in tlie Menagerie. 

Tlie following may be specially mentioned : — 

2 llliger’s Slarmose^ts {Mystax Uligeri), from the Upper 
Amazons, new to the Collection, deposited on Il’ebruary 6th. 

1 Uaiided Coati {Nasua vittata\ from British Cuiana, pre- 
sented by The Viscount Dunsford on February 13th. 

4 Reindeer {liauyifer ta/irandus)^ from Finland, pui'C based on 
February 24th. 

2 Eared Vultures {Otogypa auricidaris)^ from South Africa, 
purchased on February 16th. 


Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.Z.S., exhibited a speci- 
men of a caterpillar (? Charagria rirescens) infected with tine 
Entomogeuous fungus Cordyceps rohertsii^ which he had recently 
received from Tauranga, New Zealand. The s|>eciinen showed 
tlie long stroma of the fungus growing out through the tissues 
of the joint between the head and lirst segment of the thorax of 
the caterpillar, and bearing at its free end the densely packed 
perithecia ; the whole aerial stem bearing a strong resemblamte 
to a miniature bullrnslc The native names for this so-called 
plant-aaterpillar are “ aweto,” “ pepefiweto,” and “hotete”; and 
the burnt ashes of these fungus- infested <yfiterpillai*s, ptwdered 
and mixed with water, were used in cerenmnial tattooing of rank 
and tribe, 

Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, the skin of a Lioness showing considerable development 
of mane. 


April lOth, 1923. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F,R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 

The Secrbtart exhibited, and made remarks upon, a seriee of 
photographs of tlm deep-level reservoirs of the Society's new 
Aquarium. 
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Mr. G. C. Robson, M.A., F.Z.8., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, the snail Planorhia diifiniri Graells, the intei*niediate host 
of Schistosoma (Bilharzia) hccmatohium^ in Portiigal. 

Dr. G. M. Severs, F.Z.S., gave an account of his recent visit 
to Zoological (lardens in Holland and Belgium. 


April 24tli, 1923. 

Prof. E. AV. MacBkide, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Cliaii*. 

The Secretary read the following Report on the Additions to 
the Hocioty’s Menagerie during the month of March, 1923 : — 

The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of March were 234 in number. Of these 154 were 
acquired by presentation, 21 were deposited, 54 were purchased, 
1 was received in exchange, and 4 were born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned : — 

2 Black Hpider-Monkeys {Ateles ater)^ from Hoiith America, 
purchased on March 21st. 

1 Indian Wild Dog {(hjoti dukhaensis)^ from the Central Pro- 
vinces, India, presented by Major T. B. Pnteison on March 2nd. 

3 Axis Deer {Aims axis), from India, presen tml by James A. 
de Rothschild, Esq., on March 29th. 

1 female Llama, presented by A. H. Wingfield, Esq., F.Z.H., 
on Marcli 24th. 


Capt. R. B. Murray, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., exhibited living and 
mounted specimens of a Giant Centipede from Trinidad, and made 
the following remai ks : — 

The two specimens of the Giant Centipede recently presented 
to the Zoological Gardens were captured on the small island of 
Gasparee on the west coast of Trinidad and in the Gulf of Paria, 
which latter separates the island of Trinidad from the Bpanish 
Main, or Venezuela. 

The species is confined to the tropical latitudes of South 
America, and in certain loc4ilities is by no means uncommon, as, 
for instance, amongst tlie Gulf islands of Trinidad, which enjoy 
the reputation of breeding ‘‘ the largest centipedes in the world. 
Trinidadans are familiar with this little dragon of the islands, 
yet remarkably enough it is not known to have been found on 
the mainland of Trinidad, though the whole group of islands are 
closely associated both geographically and geologically. It is, 
however, possible that the Gulf islands oflTer certain peculiar 
conditions of environment favouring their existence, and that 
their occurrence on the mainland of Trinidad has escaped 
observation by reason of their comparative scarcity, 
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Tlie Giant Centipede is nocturnal in habits, but it may some- 
times be found on the move during the day, and when disturbed 
its rustling p.-issage thiougU the undergrowth is distinctly 
audible. Occasionally it is found sheltering in the i*ock fissures 
leading to a deep-seated Parasol Ants’ nest, and when the latter 
is attacked with a chemical exterminator the bewildered lodger 
emerges. 

Lieiit.-Col. H. Monckton Copeman, M.l)., F.R.S., and Major 
E. E. Austen, I).8.0., exhibited, and made remarks upon, 

photographs and specimens of the rai'e fly Hylephilas ohtusaZeti* 
'riie exhibition incUi<le<l ilie only male of this species captured 
in this country in the neighbourhood of the burrows of the bee 
Aiidreiiafidva^ on which tlie female of this fly is parasitic. The 
specimen was captuied on Primrose Hill, London. 
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mriahilta, 212 , 

— vulgaris, 212. 
ikoniher, 43. 

Scoteinus scldisffeni, 250. 

Scofophilm nigrifet, 260. 

Bphenodon, 60. 

Steatomys aquilo, Bp. n., 264. 

gaseUa, ep. n., 265. 

Struthhmimus, 408, 

Surmid, 150, 
burmmlus, 291. 


Sus, 474. 

barbatus, 474. 

erisiaitts, 474. 

scrofa (z. s, l.), 175. 

Sglvicapra grimmia pallidior, 270, 

Tamiasciitrm hudsonims^ 213. 
TamiodeSi gen. n., 215. 

irislriaitts, 215. 

Taphosous mauriiianus, 251. 
Tarbophis variegatus, 305. 

Tarsins^ 409. 
latera Itenvcnuta, 257. 

rolmsia, 257. 

Tattnllm^ 257. 

— — huileri, 200 . 

clivosus, sp. n., 26S. 

perluteus, sp. n., 259. 

rufm, 259. 

Tetraptergx, 463. 

Thalarctos marifiMits^ 159. 
Tommies hippums, 222. 

— lokrioides, 220 . 

mmiatus, 222 . 

robinsoni, 222 . 

iahan, 222 , 

vUiafus, 220, 

Tremarctos ormiua (z s. i,.), 179. 

ihhetanv*, 88 . 

Trichechm, 151. 

Trocliolopfenm, 282. 

Ihieatuniy 290. 

Trojndonctm siolatus, 308. 
Turdoides, 280, 282. 

Ursus, 150. 

lasiotuSy 91. 

— pniimsus, 85. 

Vivetra civeita, 65, 150. 
Viverricula malaecensis, 65, 150. 
Fiilpes patlidCy 254. 

mlpea, 65. 

Wimmia, 41, 61, 63« 65. 

Xerm nUilus, 232. 

Xiphopega, 464. 
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No. 286. 


ABSTRACT (JF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OE LONDON.' 

February 6tb, 1923. 


SirS. F. Harmer, K.B.E., F.R.S., V'ice-President, 
ill the Chair. 


The Seohetarv read a Report on the Ad<litions to the Society’s 
Menagerie <]nring tlie montlis of November and December 1922. 

Lord RoTiis(’rnm), F, R.S., F.Z.S., exlnbited an adult male 
Gorilla (jorilla heritajeri from near Lake Ki\n, and further 
illustrate 1 his remarks by a series of lantern-slides. 

Mr. Oldfiklu ^I'homas, F.R.S., F Z.S., exhibited a new Rock- 
Kangai‘ 00 , wliioh he diagnosed as follows : 

l*etroyale yodmani, sp. n. 

Like P. assimllis, but with a whitish tail, broailei* nasals, and 
larger senator. 

Hah, Black Mountain, near Cooktown, N. Queensland. 

Type. B.M. No. 23.1.5.19. Presented by the Trustees of 
the Godman Exploration Fund. 

Mr. riiomas explained to the Meeting about the Godman 
Exploration Trust, wliich had been founded in memory of her 
husband by Dame Alice Godman, and from which it was hoped 
much benefit would be gained by the Museum. 


^ This Abstract is published by the Society at its ofiices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting !o wliich 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the ‘ Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications ; but it mav be obtained on tlie 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence^ or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six Shilliftya per annum, payable in advance. 
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Mr. Thomas also exhibited the skull of a Pygmy Fruit-Bat 
from Sumatra, u])oii whieh lie hail foniuled a new genus, lie 
proposed to substitute ^Ethalopa for tlie preoccupied name 
^Kthalodes, which he liad iiia<lvertently given to the new genus 
of Fruit Ihits described in the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History ’ for February. 

Mr. J. B. S(’R1Vp:nor, M.A., exhibited, and made remarks upon, 
a photogiMph showing the method adopted by Malay natives in 
breaking in recently captui’od Elephants. 

Mr. C. A. Adair Diguton, M.H., F.K.C.S., F.Z.8., gave a 
resftine of his paper on “ Coat-colour in (hvylioiinds.’’ 

Mr. E. G. Boulenger, F.Z.8., gave an account of his recent 
visit to V^ienna and of the expiadments carried on there by 
Dr. Kanimerer and others upon Amphibians and Insects. 

In the absence of the Author, Professor Watson, F.ll.S., F.Z.S., 
gave ail account of m paper bv Mr. K. Beonard Gild, M.8c., 
entitled “ Tlui Permian Fishes of tlie Genus Acenlropharaa.'' 

Tiie following communications were tak(*n as read Charles 
F. 80SNTAG, F.Z.S., ‘M)n the Vagus ami Sympathetic 

Neives of the Terrestrial Carnivora”; Edward Phelps Allis, 
Ji., F.li.M.S., F.Z.8., “The Postoibital Articulation of the 
PaJato-quadi-ate with the Neuroci'anium in the Cudacanthidae ” ; 
(iEOROE S. Giolioli, M.D., “Oil the Linguatulid Arachnid, 
/tadlietiella fttrcoc€rca{\yws'n\^, 18,‘15), Simbon, 11)‘2‘2”; Tlie l.ite 
Mrs. Rita Makkbrkitek, B.Sc., “Some MicrojUarid fouiul in the 
Blood of Birds dying in the Zoological (hirdens, 11)20-11)22.” 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, February 20th, 1923, at 5.30 p.m., when the 
following Communications will be made ; — 

The Secretary, 

Report on the Additions to the Society’s Menagerie during 
the month of January 1923. 
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Prof. H. M. Lkfroy, F.Z.S. 

Exlii[)it/ion of a (Jinernatogiapli film of the House-fly. 

Dr. N. 8. Lik as, F.Z.S. 

Reports on the Deatlis which have oceurrej] in tlie Society's 
(lardens during 1922. 

Prof. Einar Lonnheko, F.M.Z.S , 

Remarks on some Palearctic Hears. 

E. W. SiiANN, H.Sc., F.Z.S 

'J'he Embryonic Development of the Porbeagle-Shark, 
Lamna cornuhica, 

Robert Gurney, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Some Notes on Leander lonyirosirh^ M. -Ed wards, and othei* 
British l^rawiis. 


Tlie following Pajeis have been received : — 

OlJAS. F. SoN^NTAQ, M.D., F.Z.S. 

'File (jomparative Anatomy of Tongues of the Mammalia. — 
VI 11. Carnivora. 

R. Kirkpatrick, F.Z.S. 

On a now Speci(*s of the Tunicatt^ Rhizomolytda with 
remarkable Sensoiy Organs. N(». 24. Results of the 0.\fonl 
ITniversily Expedition to Spitzhergen, 1921. 

T. IT. Rixn . 

The Elephant-Seals of Kergmden Land. 

SusHiL Oil. Sarkar, F.Z.8. 

A Comparative Study of the Buccal Glands and Teeth of the 
Ojasthoglypha, and a Discussion on the lAolution of the Order 
from Aglypha 

TI. G. Cannon, B.A., F.Z.S . 

A Note on the Zoaea of a Land-Cmb, Cardisovia armatum, 

Joseph Conrad CnAMBERLix. 

A Systematic Monograph of the Tachnidiime or Lac Insects 
( Hemiptera — Coccidsc). 
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Oldfikld Thomas, F.R.S., F,Z,S., and M. A, C. Hinton . 

On the Mamnials obtained in Darfur by the Lynes-Lowe 
Expedition. 

R. I. PococK, F.R.8., F.Z.B. 

(1) On the External Characters of Elaphurus^ Hydropotes^ 
Pudu, and other Cervidtc. 

(2) The Classification of the Sciuridae. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase ii\ the cost of })aper and printing. This will render it 
necessary for the present that papers should be condensed and 
be limited so far as possible to Ihe description of new results. 


Communications iidended for the Scientific* Meetings should 
be addjessed to 

\\ CHALMERS MPPCHELL, 

Secretary, 

Zoological Socikty of London, 

Regent’s Park, iA)Ni)ON, N.W.8. 

February 13^4, 1923. 




No. 286. 


ABSTHAOT OF THE PROOEEDINGS 

OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.’ 

February 20th, 1923. 


Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Skohetary read a Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month ol January ]923. 

Mr. D. Seth -Smith, F.Z.S., exhibited a number of skins of 
Birds-of-Paradise and gave an account of the various forms 
of sexual display, diavving special attention to the display of the 
Magnificent Bird -of -Paradise [Diphyllodes magnjfica hxmsieini)^ 
a Jiving specimen being now in the Society’s collection of tropical 
birds. 

A Cineinatogiaph record of the life-history of the House-fly, 
taken under the direction of Prof. H. M. Lefroy, F.Z.S., was 
exhibited. 

The Secretary exhibited a photograph of the Polar Bears 
“ Sam and Barbara.” 

Mr. R. 1. PococK, F.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, a series of tlrawings of the feet and nose of the Polar Bear. 

Dr. N. S. Lucas, F.Z.S., communicated his Report on the 
Deaths which occurred in the Society’s Gardens during 1922. 


* Tins Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regents Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the ‘ Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications ; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum >f Six Shillings per annum, payable in adyanoe. 
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The following papers were taken as read : — Prof. Einar Lonn- 
BERG, F.M.Z.S., “Remarks on some Pnlearetic Bears”; E. W. 
SiXANN, B.Sc., F.Z.S., “ The Embryonic Development of the 
Porbeagle-Shark, Lamna coruubica** ; Robert Gurney, M.A., 
F.Z.S., “ Some Notes on lonyirostris^ M. -Edwards, and 

other British Prawns.” 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will he 
held on Tuesday, March 6th, 1923, at 5.30 r.M., when the 
following communications will be made : — 

H. G. Cannon, B.A., KZ.S . 

A Note on the Zoaea of the Land-Crab, Cm^diso'Dia armaUtm, 


Miss L. E. CnEESMAN, F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

Notes on the Pairing of the Jjand-Crab, Cai'duoniaa/rrnatwm. 

OllAS. F. SoNNTAG, M.D., F.Z.S. 

The Comparative Anatomy of Tongues of the Mammal ia. 

VIII. Carnivora. 

R. Kirkpatrick, F.Z.S. 

On a new Species of the Tunicate Nhizomolgula with 
reimirkable Sensory Organs. No. 24. Results of the Oxford 
University Expedition to Spitz.bergen, 1921. 

T. H. Rxnq. 

'fhe Elephant-Seals of Kerguelen Island. 


The following Papers have been received 
SusniL Cii. Sarkar, F.Z.S. 

A Comparative Study of the Buccal Glands and Teeth of 
Opisthoglyph Snakes, and a Discussion on the Evolution 
of the Order from Aglypha. 
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Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S,, F.Z.S., and M. A. 0. Hinton, F.Z.S. 

On the Mammals obtained in Darfur by the Lynes-Lowe 
Expedition. 

R. J. PococK, F.R.S., RZ.S. 

(1) On the External Characters of Elaphurm, Hydropotes^ 
Pudu^ and other Cervidse. 

(2) The Classification of the Sciuridte. 

Joseph Conrad Chamberlin. 

A Systematic Monograph of the Tachardiina" or Lac Insects 
( Hem iptera— Coccidae) . 

Prof. K. Kostanecki, M.D., LL.l). 

On a Remnant of the Omphalo-mesenteric Arteries in the 
Manatee. 


Tlu* Publication (Jommittee desire to call tlie attention of 
those who propose to otter Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in the cost of ])aper and piinting. This will render it 
necessary for the present that papers should be condensed, and 
be limited so far as possible to the description of new results. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary, 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent's Park, London, N.W. B. 

February 2/lth^ 1923. 








No. 237. 


ABSTRACT OK THE RROOBE DINGS 

OP THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 


March 6tli^ 1923. 


Sir 8. F. Harmbr, K.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Secretary read a note from Mr. Caldwell of the Game 
Warden's Office, Nairobi, on a case of apparent melanism in 
Tippelskirch’s Giraffe (Giraffa cavneXoimrdalis tippelskirchi). 

Mr. K. I. PooocK, F.R.S., F.Z.S , exhibted, and made remarks 
upon, a serieKS of drawings of the feet and spurs of the Echidna. 

In the absence of Sir G. Abercromuy, Mr. R. 1. PococK 
exliibited tlie mounted head of a Kob from East Africa. 

Prof. E. W. Mac Bride, F.R.S., F.Z.S. , exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, a series of photomicrographs of sections through 
the nuptial callosities of Frogs of the genera Rana and Alytes, 

Mr. F. M. Swynnerton, C.M.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, the stomacli-contents of a C Vocodile. 


Mr. II. G. Cannon, B.A., F.Z.S., communicated his paper “ A 
Note on the Zotea of the Land-Crab, Cardisoiva ar^natum” 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on I lie Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the * Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publication.s ; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence^ or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six ShilHnya per annum, payable in adyanoe. 
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Miss L. E. Cheesman, F.E.S., F.Z.S., communicated her 
paper “ Notes on the Pairing of the Land-Crab, Cardisoma 

armatumJ* 

Dr. Chas. F. Sonntag, F.Z.S., gave a resume of his paper on 
“ The Comparative Anatomy of the Tongues of the Mammalia. — 
Till. Carnivora.'* 

Mr. W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., gave a rhume of Mr. T. H. Ring’s 
paper on “ The Elephant-Seals of Kerguelen Land.” 

Mr. R. Kirkpatrick, F.Z.S., communicated his paper “ On 
the Tunicate Rhizomolgula glolmlarw Pallas. No. 24. Results 
of the Oxford Univei'sity Expedition to Spitzbergen, 1921 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, March 20th, 1923, at 5.30 p.m., when the 
following communications will be made: — 

SusHiL Ch. Sarkar, F.Z.S. 

A Comparative Study of the Buccal Glands and Teeth of 
Opisthoglyph Snakes, and a Discussion on the Evolution 
of the Order from Aglypha. 

Olufield Thomas, F.R.S., F.Z.S.. and M. A. C. Hinton, F.Z.S. 

On the Mammals obtained in Darfur by the Lyncs-Lowe 
Expedition. 

R. I. PococK, F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

(1) On the External Characters of Elaphurus^ HydropoUs^ 
Fudu, and other Cervidae. 

(2) The Classification of the Sciuridfc. 


^ [Title changed from that announced in Abntract No. 236 . — Editob.] 
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The following Papers have been received : — 

JosePH OoNRAD Ohambeblin . 

A Systematic Monograph of the TachardiinsB or Lac Insects 
(Hemiptera— Coccidse). 

Prof. K, Kostaneoki, M.D., LL.D, 

On a Remnant of the Omphalo-mesenteric Arteries in the 
Manatee. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to ofier Papers to the Society, to the great 
increa.se in the cost of paper and printing. This will render it 
necessary for the present that papers should be condensed, and 
be limited as far as possible to the description of new results. 


Coniiniuiications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary, 


Zoological Society of London, 
Rkgknt’s Pauk, London, N.W. 8. 
March \Zth, 1923, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF TIIR 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.^ 


March 20th, 1923. 


Prof. E. W, MAcRttiDE, F.U.S., Vico-Pmsident, 
in the Chair. 


The Secretary read alloport on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie duiiiig tlw month of February 1923. 

Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F,R,M.S., F.Z.S., exhibited, ami 
made remarks upon, a specimen and plmbographs of a Oaterpillar 
from New Zealand infected witii the Entomogenous fungus 
Cordycej)8 rolmriii Hooker. 

Mr. M, A. C Hinton, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, the skin of a Lioness. 

Dr. Philippa C. Esdailk, F.Z.S., gave a r^swmk of Mr. SusniL 
Chi. Sarkau’s paper on “ A Comparative Study of the lUiccal 
(Hands and Teetli of Opistlioglypli Snakes, and a Discussion oil 
the Evolution of tlie Order from Aglypha.’^ 

A paper On the Mammals obtained in Djirfur by the Lynes- 
Ijowe Expe<litioii” by Mr. Oldfield Tuomas, F.R.S., F.Z S., and 
Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, F.Z.S., was communicated by Mr. Hinton. 


* This Abstract is published by the Stxjiety at its offices. Zoological Gardens, 
Regents Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. Jt will be issued, along with tlic ' Proceedings,’ free of extrii ehnrue, 
to ail Fellows wlio subscribe to the Publications ; but it may be obt4iiried on the 
day of publication at the price of Stspcfice^, or, if desired, sent post free lor 
ilae sum of Str SM/iftys per annum, payable in advance. 
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Mr. R. I. PococK, F.R.S.j F.Z.S., gave a resumS of his papersr 
“(1) On the External Characters of Elaphm, IlydropoieSy Pudu^ 
and other Oervidie ” and “ (2) The Classification of the Sciurid®.^^ 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Husinass will be 
lield on Tuesday, April 10th, 1923, at 5.30 P.M,, when the 
following communications will he made : — 

T)r. G. M. Vbvers, F.Z.S. 

Notes on a receipt visit to Zoological Gardens in Holland 
and Belgium. 

Prof, K. Kostanecki, M.D., LL.D. 

On a Remnant of the Omphalo-mesenteric Arteries in the 
Manatee. 

Dr. Chas. F. Sonntag, F.Z S . 

On the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Chim- 
panzee. 


The following Paper has been received 
E. C. Stuart Baker, F.Z.S. 

Cuckoos* Kggs and Evolution. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to olfer Papers to the Society, to the gi^at 
increase in the cost of paper and printing. This will render it 
necessary for the pi’esent that papers should be condensed, and 
be limited so far as possible to the description of new results. 
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Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Sea^etary, 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Park, Tx)ndon, N.W. 8. 

March 21th, 1923. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 

April loth, 1923. 


J)r. A. Smith Woodward, F.R,S,, Vice-President., 
in tlie Chair, 


The Secretary exhibited, and made remarks upon, a seiies of 
pliotogiaplis of tlie deep-level reservoirs of the Society’s new 
A(]uarium. 


INIr. G. C. Korson, M.A., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, the snail Plavoi'bis siifourii Giuells, the intermediate host 
of ISclmtosoma {^Bilharzia) hmmatohvum^ in Portugal. 


Dr. G. M. Vevers, F.Z.S., gave an account of his recent visit 
to Zoological Gardens in Holland and Belgium. 


Dr. CuAs. F. SoNNTAO, F.Z.S., gave a resume of his paper “ On 
the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Chimpanzee.” 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardews, 
Hegent’s Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It w ill be issued, along with the '* Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to tlie Publications; but it may be obtained on tlie 
day of publication nt the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six Shilhngb per annum, payable in advance. 
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In the absence of the Author, Prof. K. Kostanecki’s paper 
** On a Remnant of the Omphalo-mesenteric Arteries in tlie 
Manatee,” was taken as read. 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, April 24th, 1923, at 5.30 p.m., when the 
following communications will be made: — 

R. B. MuiiRAY, F.G.S., F.11.G.S. 

Exhibition of a Giant Centipede from Trinidad, and mounted 
skins of Oil-birds. 

Lt.-Col. S. Monckton Copeman, M.D., F.R.S., and Major E. E . 
Austen, D.S.O., F.R.8. 

Exhibition (with photographs) of an unir|ue British Dip- 
teron, taken on Primrose Ilill. 

Baron F. Nopcsa. 

On the origin of flight in Birds. 

E. C. Stuart Baker, F.Z.S . 

Cuckoos* Eggs and Evolution. 


The following Paper has been received : — 
Harry Burrell. C.M.Z.S. 

The Transmission of Mai’supial Embryos. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in the cost of paper and printing. This will render it 
necessary for the present that papers should be condensed, and 
be limited as far as possible to the desciiption of new results. 
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Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be ad<1re8sed to 


P, CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

SiC, etary» 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Paiik, Ja)Ndon, N.W. 8. 

April \lthy 1923. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.’ 

AprU Mth, 1933. 


Prof. E. W. MacBride, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Secretary read a Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of March 1923. 


Capt. R. B. Murray, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, mounted and living specimens of a giant Centipede 
from Trinidad. 


Lt.-Col. S. Monckton Copeman, M.D., F.R.S., F.Z.S., and 
Major E. E. Austen, D.S.O., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, photographs and specimens of an unique British 
Dipteron, taken on Primrose Hill. 


Baron F. Nopcsa gave a resume of his paper “ On the Origin 
of Flight in Birds.” 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the * Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications ; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six ShUlinge per annum, payable in adyanoe. 
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Mr. E. 0. Stuart Baker, F.Z.S., communicated his paper on 
“ Cuckoos’ Eggs and Evolution.” 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, May 8th, at 6.30 p.m., when the following 
communications will be made : — 

The Secretary . 

Exhibition of Photographs of Big Game from Choma, 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Miss L. E. Cheesman, F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

(1) Exhibition of living specimens of Peripatus froju 
Trinidad. 

(2) Exhibition of section of a nest of the Stingless Bee 
from Australia. 

Harry Burrell, C.M.Z S . 

Note on a hibernating female specimen of the Marsupial 
A crohates pygmmus. 


F. Martin Duncan, F.K.M.S., F.Z.S . 

On the Microscopic Structure of Mammalian Hairs. — I. The 
Hairs of the Primates. 


The following Paper has been received : — 

C. Tate Regan, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

The Skeleton of Lepidosteus^ with Remarks on the Origin 
and Evolution of the Lower Neopterygian Fishes. 
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The Publication Committee <lesire to call the nftention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
increase in the cost of paper and printing. This will l ender it 
necessary for the present that papers should ))e condensed and 
be limited so far as possible to the description of new results. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 


ZciuujfiicAL Society of London^, 

Ueoeni’s Pa«k, London, N.W. 8. 
May ]$t, 1923. 


^pcretary. 
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